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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


BY MICHAEL DAVITT, 


Taoven the ‘‘ Great Lone Land”’ is no 
longer a terra incognita to the reading 
public at home, there is not enough known 
about Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia by the peo- 
ple of the United Kingdom. This is a 
pity; as I am persuaded, after a pretty 
extensive tour through those regions dur- 
ing last antumn, that if anything like full 
and true information of the real extent, 
fruitfulness of soil, and unequalled advan- 
tages of this immense and interesting por- 
tion of the Empire were in possession of 
the public of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the North. West would not long remain so 
thinly populated. 

Want of fuller information is not the 
only obstacle to the creation of a deeper 
interest in the subject of these countries. 
There is a good deal which must be un- 
learned about Manitoba and its adjacent 
Provinces before a true estimate of their 
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worth and attractiveness can be formed, 
The means and methods employed to colo- 
nize them have not been the happiest in 
plans or most fruitful in results. A gen- 
erally wrong impression is conveyed in the 
pictorial representations of Canada, in 
which she is invariably represented to 
Europeans as a female, attractive-looking 
of course, but always clad in furs and liv- 
ing in a land of snow shoes and ice pal- 
aces. The climate of North Western 
Canada is little, if any, colder than that 
of north Minnesota, north Dakota, and 
other portions of the United States ; but 
we never find the practical Americans giv- 
ing a figurative representation of their 
country suggestive of perpetual winter in 
any part of their great Republic. 
Manitoba, which has been given a very 
bad climatic reputation, has not an average 
of more than a few degrees more cold than 
western Nebraska. Frosts are earlier, it 
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is true, and the injury with which they 
menace the Wheat harvest is the one real 
drawback and danger to the farming in- 
dustry of an otherwise exceptionally 
favored land, But this is a danger which 
is certain to decrease, in proportion to the 
growth of population and the singular but 
sure influence which the tillage of the soil, 
the erection of dwellings, and the other 
necessary labors of an inhabited country 
exercise upon its climate. If, as the 
farmers of Ontario say, the clapping of 
the wings prevents freezing 
within the barn, the smoke of villagers, 
the making of roads, erection of fences, 
and the application of the plough to the 
prairie sod will necessarily modify the eli 
mate, as has been the case in northern 
Minnesota, and produce other variations 
of temperature which will make the Mani- 
toban and Assiniboian autumn frosts less 
injurious to the cultivation of wheat and 
other cereal products, and the winters less 
preventive of active open-air work, 

I sought for the opinions of the Crofters 
at Glenboro and Pelican Lake on this sub- 
ject of the Manitoban winter, and in no 
instance was it complained that the cold 
was injurious to health, or, except in brief 
intervals, prohibitive of such outdoor work 
as has to be done round a farmhouse in 
that season. I also canvassed the views 
of some of my own countrymen at Calgary 
and other places upon this point, and re- 
ceived a similar account. Thirty degrees 
below zero all but freezes one’s imagina- 
tion where, as in Ireland and Great Brit- 
ain, the glass at thirty above it sends those 
who can afford it off to sunnier climes, 
and makes those who cannot sigh for the 
return of summer. The cold in northern 
regions like Manitoba is, however, dry and 
exhilarating in its effects, and produces 
none of the chills and kindred conse- 
quences to health associated with a winter 
in a damp climate like that of the United 
Kingdom. People affected with asthma, 
or suffering from other chest diseases, fare 
well in the North-West. That it is in- 
tensely cold in mid-winter in Manitoba 
goes without saying. But, I am con- 
vinced, the climate of that province is no 
more severe upon the human body than 
that of Nebraska, Wyoming, north Minne- 
sota, or north Dakota in the United 
States; the only difference being that 
arising from the more populous and more 
developed condition of these localities, as 
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compared with Manitoba, Assiniboia and 
Albeita. The climate of Diitish Colum- 
bia notwithstanding its latitude, is as mild 
in winter as that of the United Kingdom, 
but far more enjoyable in summer than 
ours, 

Mr. John Morley's historic expres ion, 
** Manacles and Manitoba,’’ has not ter 
dered to popularize colonization in th 
North West, It has helped rather to ere- 
ate the HN pression that the country i« a 
Lritish Siberia, to which no one should go 
by choice, and to which Lord Salishary 
hope dito send the Irish peasaniry— there 
to perish from the rigors of an Arctic 
I knew something about 
cles’’ of old, and I learned a good deal, 
last fall, about Manitoba; and bad as the 
first part of the Salisburian remedy is, the 
second or geographical part, seriously con- 
sidered, is not deserving of being coupled 
even in metaphor with the major proposi- 
tion of Tory policy of Ireland. 

But what has done most harm to Mani- 
toba and the adjacent Territories, in my 
belief, is the class of settler whom the 
agents for the Dominion Government in 
Europe have sought after most. The 
** Small Capitalist” is a very useful mem- 
ber of society anywhere, where he is not 
too much of a capitalist, or of a gentle- 
man, to work with hands or brains, par- 
ticularly with the former. In a new 
country the ‘‘ capital’’ is an invaluable 
asset when it is translated into plouglis, 
horses, cattle, etc. But when it is not in 
itself large enough to enable the owner to 
live on the labor of others, and the pos- 
sessor has neither inclination to work nor 
experience how to have his industrial in- 
capacity neutralized by aid of his money, 
he is not of much account as a settler. In 
my inquiries about the relative success of 
various classes of colonists, I found that in 
almost every instance where a man brought 
a pair cf willing hands and some knowledge 
of lana labor with him he succeeded, even 
without a penny capital to start with. 
Where a small amount of money alone 
was the equipment, and there was neither 
industrial training nor labor inclination, 
the settler either went to the wall, left the 
country, or joined the mounted police. 
All those who thus failed placed the blame, 
of course, upon the country and climate. 
As a countryman of mine said to me in 
Calgary upon this subject: ‘*‘ We have 
had a large number of young Englishmen 
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out here with some money, but little 
brains and less ilove for labor, Lhey 


dressed themselves on arrival in picta- 
resque cowboy costume, rode about on Ind- 
ian ponies during the day, tried to teach 
ue the Cockney way of prohouncing Mani 
toha, played cards and gambled wntil the 


emall hours in the morning, leet their 
money, and went to bed cursing the coun 
tr' More remittances from home would 


be demanded by these gentlemen, and in 
either returned 
with harrowing accounts of 


the end such * Colonists” 
to Engl ond, 
Manitoban winters and mosquito summers, 
and a conclusion that the NorthWest was 
only suitable for Indians and Halfbreede, 
of they remained dead broke and volun- 
teered to watch the cattle thieves and 
frontiers, as mounted police, for fifty 
cents a day. - 

Almost every European nationality is 
represented in the colonization of Mani- 
tooa and Assiniboia—Icelanders and Ital- 
ians, Russians and Jews, French and Ger- 
mans, Bulgarians, ete. The best and most 
successful farmers are from Ontario. 
Among the foreign settlers, the Iceland- 
ers, who are coming over in large num- 
bers, are spoken of very highly for their 
industry, sobriety, and strict honesty. 
They contract no debts, and pay cash for 
all purchases, A Mannanite settlement in 
Southern Manitoba is remarkable for its 
exclusiveness. They are dissenting Rus- 
sians, and do not intermarry or hold so- 
cial intercourse with other settlers. They 
occupy some of the best lands in Mani- 
toba, and, being very industrious and 
thrifty, are reputed wealthy. 

At Regina, the seat of Government for 
the Territories of Assiniboia, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta, I had an interesting in- 
terview with a settler who was one of a 
community of seventy families who had 
left Southern Russia seven years ago— 
‘* not,’’ said my informant, ‘‘ on account 
of the large farms which we now possess, 
but in order to enjoy greater liberty and 
to pay less taxes.’’ These interesting 
people went to Southern Russia, during 
the wars of the first Napoleon, from Bava- 
ria, They are all Catholics. They settled 
in Assiniboia a few years ago, built their 
cabins and outhouses in Russian style, and 
are now free from all debt and doing re- 
markably well, They are engaged at pres- 
ent in bringing over all their friends. I 
found very few Irish or English employed 
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on the land. They are in the towns, and 
affect professions, Wade, ahd speculation 
agriculture In Winnipeg, 
and « sgary, i 
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the efforts that 
being made in Lower Canada to extend 
the ('range ofganization throughout the 
entire Dominion are calculated to keep 
alive the old religious and racial animosi 
tien, There is no fear, however, of this 
politico-religious anachronism doing mach 
mischief of thie kind. The English-speak- 
ing inhabitants are too well educated, and 
too much imbued with democratic princi- 
ples, to allow Orange bogies to beget a 
recrudescence of the evils which are his- 
torically associated with the introduction 
of this movement into Canada, 

Not the least interesting part of a tour 
in these new countries is the study of their 
methods of administering their own affairs. 
A Home Ruler is thoroughly at home in 
the North-West. Some one has truly said 
that it is necessary to visit the British 
colonies in order to see and learn the real 
application of constitutional principles to 
practical popular government. Hereditary 
legislators are as ridiculously absurd to the 
Canadian mind as to that of Uncle Sam 
over the border. ‘‘ Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people’’ is 
as firmly held to in the institutions and 
politics of the Dominion as in those of 
the United States. In many respects the 
constitution of Canada is more thoroughly 
democratic than that of the neighboring 
Republic. In the provincial Parliaments 
a still further advance has been made tow- 
ard securing direct popular control. The 
Federal Legislature of Canada has two 
chambers. Ontario, the most prosperous 
and the best ruled of the provinces of 
Lower Canada, has, however, adopted the 
unicameral system. So has Manitoba and 
British Columbia. Manhood suffrage pre- 
vails inthe North-West, with asix months 
residential qualification. There is pay- 
ment of members also, along with that of 
election expenses; with, however, the 
proviso—for the prevention of bogus can- 
didatures and waste of public money— 
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that each candidate shall deposit $200 on 
nomination, which money is returned if 
200 or more votes are recorded for such 
candidate. The Manitoban Parliament is 
elected every four years. 

In the social and industrial organization 
of these embryo communities, it is also 
satisfactory to find that vested interests 
are not allowed to dominate the natural 
and domestic rights of the citizen, as in 
the landlord and lawyer-ridden United 
Kingdom. A homestead law, even more 
favorable to industry and home life than 
that of the United States, obtains in the 
North-Western Territories. 

The following real and personal prop- 
erty are declared exempt from seizure by 
virtue of all writs of execution issued by 
any court in the Territories (Revised Ordi- 
nances N.W.T. cap. 45) :— 


- 1, Clothing of defendant and family. 

2. Furniture and household furnishings of 
defendant and family, to value of $500. 

3. Necessary food for defendant’s family for 
six months, which may include grain and 
flour, or vegetables and meat, either prepared 
for use or on foot. 

4. Two cows, two oxen, and one borse, or 
three horses or mules ; six sheep and two pigs, 
besides the animals kept for food purposes, 
and food for same during the six months be- 
ginning in November. 

5. Harness for three animals, one wagon or 
two carts, one mower or scythe, one breaking 
plough, one cross-plough, one set harrows, 
one horse-rake, one sowing machine, one 
reaper and binder. 

6. Books of a professional man. 

7. Tools and necessaries used by defendant 
in trade or profession. 

8. Seed grain .sufficient to seed all land un- 
der cultivation not exceeding eighty acres (two 
bushels to acre, and fourteen bushels of pota- 
toes). 

9. Homestead up to eighty acres. 

10. House and buildings, and lot or lots 
upon which same are situated, up to the sum 
of $1,500 in value. 

No article (except of food, clothing, or bed- 
ding) is exempt from seizure where the judg- 
ment and execution are for the price of such 
article. 


The treatment of: the native Indians is 
far more humane and enlightened in the 
Canadian North-West than the system of 
extermination by commissioners and rum 
adopted by the Government of the United 
States. This is due mainly to the long 
and arduous labors of the French Catholic 
missionary priests. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has done its part, however, in the 
work of inducing the former occupants 
and masters of this immense sectien of 
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the North American continent to put off 
the customs of savage for the habits of 
civilized life. No drink can be sold in 
the North-West to an Indian under a se- 
vere penalty—including, I believe, the 
forfeiture of a license to sell intoxicating 
liquor in future. One of the prettiest pic- 
tures in the unrivalled scenic panorama of 
Vancouver city, in British Columbia, is 
that presented by an Indian village of 
white houses, with a white church in the 
centre, peeping out from a forest of pines 
on the banks of Burrard Inlet. The in- 
habitants all live by fishing or lumber in- 
dustry. At New Westminster, on the 
Fraser River, I visited the salmon can- 
neries of McEwan & Co., where some 200 
Indians are employed. I saw by the 
books of the establishment that some of 
these earned as much as $900 in a six 
weeks’ fishing last year. Those who 
worked within the cannery earned over 
two dollars a day, while squaws were paid 
one and a quarter. The manager assured 
me that the Indians were better workers 
than the Chinese, and earned more money. 
During the close season for salmon and 
game, the Indians are by law allowed to 
fish and shoot for ‘‘ the pot.’ On com- 
pleting a most interesting inspection of 
Mr. McEwan’s establishment, I was ** sere- 
naded’’ by a brass band, composed entire- 
ly of full-breed Indians, with The Harp 
that once through Tara’s Halls—admira- 
bly rendered, too, from written music ! 
No description, however full and elo- 
quent, can do justice to the scenery of the 
Canadian Rockies and British Colum- 
bia. The human eye alone can do s0, 
The countless giant peaks, clothed in ever- 
lasting robes of snow, the glaciers, water- 
falls, lakes, rivers, valleys, and pine woods 
which pass before the gaze of the bewil- 
dered traveller from Banff, in Alberta, to 
Vancouver would make half-a-dozen Swit- 
zeilands, and leave enough of Alpine mate- 
rial and glacier wonders over to supply 
every other country in Europe with as 
much of the marvellous and the sublime in 
nature as would suffice for home admira- 
tion. Going down the enchanting cafon 
of the Fraser, one is puzzled which to 
marvel at most—the variety and beauty 
and wild extravagance of scenic grandeur, 
or the daring genius of man, as seen in 
the construction of a railway through a re- 
gion where precipitous, but timber-clad, 
mountains and roaring torrent were ap- 
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parently intended by nature to reign 
supreme. Lamartine, in his Voyage en 
Orient, writing of the effect which the 
first sight of the ruins of Balbec made 
upon his mind, said that if a language ex- 
isted which would convey in a word as 
much as the eye could take in at a glance, 
it alone would enable him to describe the 
views before him in a manner that would 
interpret his impressions of them to his 
readers, A language of this compass 
would be needed in order to give a true 
conception of the five hundred miles con- 
tinuation of every possible combination of 
natural scenery along which the Camadian 
Pacrific Railway carries the tourist, from 
Banff, on the summit of the Rockies, to 
Vancouver, on the banks of Burrard Inlet. 

Everybody you meet, from Winnipeg 
to Victoria, talks emigration. In the 
trains, hotels, and streets it is the one 
subject a stranger will have introduced to 
him by whomever he asks for informa- 
tion. You cannot help sympathizing with 
this feeling, although, to a large extent, 
its source is found in land speculation. 
Apart from this sympathy, however, it 
was profoundly discouraging to find the 
evil hand of landlord absenteeism holding 
its grip upon the country and keeping 
back its development. The lands granted 
by the Dominion Government to the half- 
breeds, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Winnipeg, are among the richest in the 
province, Two hundred and forty acres 
were given to each member of a family, 
but were sold by them to speculators for 
little or nothing. These purchasers are 
mostly absentees, and the lands thus ac- 
quired are held for speculative values by 
people residing in Lower Canada and Eng- 
land, while the city of Winnipeg has to 
suffer from thousands of acres of soil lying 
idle in its immediate vicinity, which if oc- 
eupied and cultivated would add enor- 
mously to the prosperity of the handsome 
and progressive capital of Manitoba. The 
same state of things exists, more or less, 
in connection with every city and town 
throughout the entire North-West, and it 
is most sincerely to be hoped that the men 
who have helped so far by residence, 
pluck, and enterprise to organize these 
centres of industry and reclaim the coun- 
try around from prairie savagery will soon 
demand from the Dominion Legislature 
the power to tax the absentee owners of 
all lands—and residential owners, to a less 
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extent—so as to compel them either to 
put the soil of the country to its legitimate 
use, or to pay in taxation to local authori- 
ties for the privilege of holding it in idle- 
ness, 

No matter what one’s views upon emi- 
gration may be—and mine are very radical 
and have been frequently stated—it is 
impossible to visit this vast and naturally 
rich region of the North-West, with its all 
but limitless extent of rich loamy-sub- 
soiled land, without a yearning for the 
transplantation of some of the dense popu- 
lation of parts of Great Britain to these 
fruitful prairies. When one has to call to 
mind the slum-life of London, the squalid 
quarters of the working poor in Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, and other large cen- 
tres of crowded social life, and the condi- 
tions under which tens of thousands of 
such people live—while, on the other 
hand, he views, day after day, millions of 
acres of arable soil hungering for the ap- 
plication of food-producing labor, it is 
impossible not to have one’s opinions in- 
fluenced more or less in favor of a move- 
ment which might ease and tend to eradi- 
cate these demoralizing conditions of 
labor-life in Great Britain, while removing 
their victims to the advantages of those all 
but unpeopled regions of bracing air, and 
heaithful life, and latent opportunities of 
a better and brighter social existence. It 
would, however, be a huge mistake to 
bring some of the class of people who 
overcrowd our cities at home out to the 
North-West. They are not the kind of 
colonists whom the country would suit, or 
who could help in its development. Men 
or women who work in factories or employ 
themselves in the smaller handicrafts and 
miscellaneous occupations of centres of 
complex industrial organization, would be 
like fishes out of water where the main, if 
not only, form of labor is in connection 
with land. Those who have been brought 
up to agriculture, or who have strength 
and willingness to work the land, are the 
class of colonists who are wanted, and to 
whom Manitoba or British Columbia would 
offer a field of industry in which a new 
social life of comparative comfort could be 
won in a few years’ time. 

The emigration of such settlers would 
likewise excite less opposition from Trades 
Unions at home and in Canada. Rightly, 
and reasonably enough, the organized 
workmen of the Canadian cities object 
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most strongly to the importation of arti- 
sans, mechanics, and laborers (non-agri- 
cultural), who would crowd the labor 
market of the Dominion, lower wages by 
competition, and become a disturbing ele- 
ment in the economic relations between 
labor and capital. These objections, how- 
ever, could not be urged against land- 
workers, who might be brought out, or 
induced to come under plans that would 
insure their being located where good 
land, and plenty of it, would provide imme- 
diate employment to such intending set- 
tlers. The advent of such a class would 
be hailed as directly advantageous to the 
interests of skilled industry in Canada. 
The more farmers the country possesses, 
the more work there necessarily is for the 
general mechanic. The emigration of a 
large number of agricultural laborers from 
Great Britain should also be viewed with 
less hostility by leaders of the labor move- 
ment and radical social reformers at home. 
The country worker is the chief disturber 
of the labor market of our cities and 
towns, The causes of his voluntary or 
involuntary migration are too well known 
to need dwelling upon here. The prob- 
lem now is how to keep those on the land 
who have not yet migrated, and how best 
to put those back who have. In the solu- 
tion of such a problem lies a hope of a 
better and higher future for both Jand and 
town labor. Legislation is at last moving 
in the direction which will facilitate such 
a reform, though we are not likely to wit- 
ness anything like a boom in land labor 
until public ownership of the soil replaces 
that of the landlords. When that day 
arrives—and we are moving rapidly tow- 
ard it—capital in its struggle with labor 
wili have less of the ‘‘ blackleg’’ class of 
competing workmen to fall back upon in 
such conflicts as may arise, while organized 
workmen in cities and towns will have a 
better chance of winning a fairer share of 
the wealth produced by the country than 
that which they obtain under existing 
economic conditions. In the mean time, 
however, and pending the radical changes 
which are in the contemplation of those 
‘+ who dream dreams’’ which have acquired 
the habit of becoming embodied in legisla- 
tive programmes evolved from competing 
Liberal and Tory parties, the colonization 
of the countries of the North-West by 
such past and present victims of landlord 
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monopoly as would be willing to go from 
wage-slavery to practical social indepen- 
dence, would work on parallel lines to the 
‘* back to the Jand’’ movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

I visited two of the crofter settlements 
during my tour—one at Glenboro, and the 
other at Pelican Lake, both in Manitoba, 
The remaining colony, that of Saltcoates, 
north-west of Winnipeg, I did not go to, 
as I became satisfied, after interviewing 
about a dozen heads of families in the two 
first-named places, that visitors from the 
‘* old country’? do more harm than good 
to these particular settlers. It creates an 
impression on their minds that public opin- 
ion at home is actively agitated on their 
account, and that ‘‘ something more’’ re- 
mains yet to be done for them. In a very 
few instances this feeling of expectancy 
has produced discontent, and led to idle- 
ness. But all to whom I spoke admitted 
they were far better off than they ever 
would have been had they remained in 
Harris, Lewis, or the other parts of the 
Crofter Highlands whence they hailed. 

John McLeod, from near Stornoway, I 
found farming a whole section of 640 
acres. He had 120 acres under wheat, 
and was breaking seventy more for this 
year’s sowing. Himself and three sons 
worked the land, with three yokes of oxen 
and a team of horses. The old man told 
me he had five head of cattle, and that he 
was well satisfied with the country, and 
expected to do very well on his farm, He 
contrasted its extent and his future pros- 
pects with the three-acre croft on which 
he had lived for over forty years in the 
Island of Lewis, and his only regret was 
that he could not bring his two daughters 
and a brother, who were stil] in Storno- 
way, out to his new home. He assured 
me that all his crofter neighbors at Pelican 
Lake were doing well, though they, like 
himself, were still in debt to the grocers 
in Killarney (the market town for Pelican 
Lake), owing to the two bad years which 
followed their arrival from Scotland. 

Donald McDonald, of Lewis, said he 
was well contented, but would like to pay 
Lewis a visit. He owns 160 acres, fifty 
being under wheat, and possesses a yoke 
of oxen and three cows. 

John McKenzie, senior, from Lewis, 
would like to return home. He had been 
more of a fisherman than a crofter, and he 
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‘‘longed for the sea breeze.’? He had 
fifty acres under wheat, and was apparent- 
ly doing well. 

Kenneth Macaulay, also from Lewis, 
was delighted with his log-house, sixty- 
five acres of wheat (ou a quarter section 
of 160 acres), three acres of oats, two 
cows, and yoke of oxen ; but his son de- 
nounced the whole of Manitoba, and al! 
those who had helped to bring him there. 
His father, however, blamed ‘‘ the dis- 
turber from Saltcoates,’’ who had visited 
Pelican Lake, for the discontent which 
young Kenneth expressed, and assured me 
that it had no real meaning. 

Donald McDonald, Angus McDonald, 
John Morrison, and Allan McLeod farm a 
section (640 acres) in conjunction. I saw 
260 acres of this under wheat, while each 
had some five acres of oats in addition. 
They also possessed a yoke of oxen each, 
and from two to four cows. 

I drove by the log-cabins of a dozen 
more of the crofters in this settlement, and 
saw their fields of wheat, promising at that 
time (August last) to free the owners from 
the debts which had been incurred in 1888 
and 1889, in consequence of the unseason- 
able period of their arrival, and the bad 
wheat season which followed. I am thor- 
oughly satisfied, from what I have seen of 
these crofters, from their own admissions, 
and the additional information obtained 
from old settlers near them, that, with or- 
dinary industry, they are certain to be- 
come prosperous farmers in a few years’ 
time. 

Before leaving the subject of crofter 
colonization in the North-West, I think it 
well to say a few words with reference to 
a proposed settlement of this class in the 
San Juan Valley, on Vancouver Island. 
Upon learning in Victoria that it was in- 
tended to carry out such a scheme, and 
that the Imperial Government had prom- 
ised £50,000 toward the locating of two 
hundred crofter families in this valley, L 
resolved to pay the place a visit, and see 
if it was adapted for such a settlement. 
Port San Juan is almost opposite Cape 
Flattery, at the entrance to the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca, and about sixty miles by 
sea from Victoria, B. C. The harbor is 
about a mile and a half wide at the en- 
trance, and three deep, with an average 
of six fathoms of water. The rivers San 
Juan and Gordon empty themselves into 
the bay at opposite extremities. Both are 
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narrow rivers, full of silver salmon and 
trout. ‘* Port San Juan’’ consists of about 
twenty Indian cabins, whose owners live 
by the seal fishing in the Behring Seas. 
The San Juan Valley is very heavily tim- 
bered, except where some few niles from 
the viliage it is flooded by a jamb, caused 
by an accumulation of logs. The valley 
is a Government reservation, and consists 
of about twelve thousand acres, and by 
far the most of this is composed of moun- 
tain, which is too steep and unsuitable, 
even when cleared of timber, for tillage 
purposes—at least, as seen from the Indian 
village. The valley would be a Paradise 
for sportsmen, as deer, elk, and black- 
bear are numerous, while there is an abun- 
dance of ducks and geese, which appear 
to inhabit almost every part of the North- 
West. The place would not answer for a 
crofter settlement. It would take years 
before the timber could be lumbered away, 
and crofters are not the right class of peo- 
ple for work of this kind. There are 
other parts of British Columbia which 
would be much better adapted for such a 
class of colonists than the Valley of the 
San Juan. I was informed by people who 
know the country well that around Alberni 
and near Port Simpson, on Vancouver 
Island, there are Government lands more 
or less free from timber. At Kootenay, 
Okanogan, and Chilliwick, on the main- 
land of British Columbia, there is an 
abundance of the richest land available for 
tillage, but it is all, I believe, in the hands 
of speculating companies, This is also 
the case with respect to the land in the 
delta of the Fraser River, the richest soil 
to be found possibly on any part of the 
North American continent. It reminds 
one very much of the fat soil of Lombardy 
along the river Po. The charming little 
city of New Westminster is situated near 
the very centre of this favored corner of 
the province, and no one visiting British 
Columbia should think of leaving before 
paying a visit to this city. The famous 
salmon-canneries of the Fraser are to be 
found here, while numerous other forms 
of industrial prosperity are contributing to 
make this ‘‘ royal city,’’ as it is called, a 
rich and thriving community. To no part 
of the North-West would English or Irish 
agricultural laborers, or Scotch crofters, 
be more welcome than to this section of 
the province ; but there is, unfortunately, 
this drawback—that the Government has 
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given away all its best lands, which are 
held for speculative values by absentee and 
other owners, and colonists would there- 
fore have to pay stiff prices (though ridicu- 
lously small in European eyes), as com- 
pared with the cost of land in Manitoba 
or Assiniboia, for holdings in the favored 
region of New Westminster. 

It is this state of things, more than any 
other cause, which still leaves these natu- 
rally favored countries of the North- West 
comparatively unpopulated. All the best 
land has been given away to railway com- 
panies, ‘‘ free, gratis, and for nothing,’’ 
or sold for little or nothing to syndicates, 
companies, corporations, and individual 
speculators. These owners are mostly ab- 
sentees, and are doing absolutely nothing 
(railway companies excepted) toward the 
development of a country over millions of 
acres of whose soil they hold a monopoly. 
They are simply waiting for the advent of 
that population which will give value to 
their possessions ; while the Government, 
which desires to attract colonists, has part- 
ed with those very lands which would offer 
the strongest inducement to settlers to 
come. This is especially true of British 
Columbia, and more is the pity, because, 
taken all round, in mildness of climate, 
loveliness of scenery, richness of soil, and 
in the variety and abundance of its mineral 
wealth, it is the most favored of all the 
North-Western countries, and is destined 
in my belief to become, in the near future, 
an irresistible attraction to Americans, as 
well as to Europeans, desiring a change of 
home location.- 

To propose the colonization of the Cana- 
dian North-West by means of one or two 
hundred thousand agricultural laborers 
from Great Britain will seem a ‘‘ large 
order.’’ The opponents of emigration 
wil] be up in arms at once in opposition 
to any such suggestion. Paradoxical as 
it may appear, I am not, and never have 
been, an advocate of emigration. My 
present proposal is made homeeopathically. 
It would, if carried out, promote many 
interests which have not been benefited by 
the process of emigration that has called 
forth the objections of radical land reform- 
ers, and other labor advocates, who de- 
mand the full utilization of the soil of 
Great Britain for labor purposes before 
British workers are sent away to colonial 
or other countries in search of work which 
is practically denied them at home through 
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the operation of the rent-earning system 
of land tenure. To withdraw 100,000 
Jand-workers from the agricultural indus- 
try of these countries would enhance the 
10 of the labor that would remain. 

ages would necessarily go up, while the 
influx of laborers from the country into 
towns would be diminished, to the advan- 
tage of town toilers, Farmers would 
grumble at a scarcity of labor, and the 
certainty of a higher price having to be 
paid for the diminished quantity. Ullti- 
mately, however, the landlord would have 
to bear the burden of higher wages to 
land-laborers, as his sleeping-partner inter- 
est in Jand cultivation will be that which 
will justly and reasonably lend itself, in 
the form of lower rents, to the demands 
for the better payment of agricultural 
working men. Protests will come from 
this gentleman also, no doubt. This, 
however, will only lead to a British Land 
Commission and the fixing of fair rents by 
judicial process, as now obtains in Ire- 
land ; after submitting to which experi- 
ence the English, Welsh, and Scotch, like 
the lrish, landlord will advocate a Pur- 
chase Act, or Landlord Relief Bill for 
Great Britain. Whether by the process 
of being bought out, or of being taxed 
out, the landlord must, of economic neces- 
sity, go. The sooner the better for the 
industrial welfare of three countries. 
When he is replaced by County or Dis- 
trict or Village Councils, the anomaly of 
vested interest barriers standing between 
idle acres and idle but willing hands to 
work them will no longer mock the ab- 
sence of a little common-sense in our land 
laws. 

When land is looked at and legislated 
upon as a medium for the employment of 
Jabor— and consequently for food-produc- 
tion—and not as a means of growing reut, 
or of providing a social status for a landed 
aristocracy, it will be unnecessary to ad- 
vocate the manning of the land of Manito- 
ba with Scotch crofters or English agricul- 
tural laborers. It will be remembered 
when such a day arrives, that we have in- 
side this United Kingdom more soil lying 
idle, but capable of giving work and grow- 
ing food, than is comprised within the 
kingdom of Belgium, with its 5,000,000 
of an industrial population. Such a day 
is rapidly approaching, no doubt. ‘‘ The 
land for the people”’ period of legislation 
is dawning, and we shall soon see Mr. 
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Chaplin’s Bill amended in the two direc- 
tions in which it is most defective—to 
give to Village Councils the right of ex- 
propriating landlord owners, and empow- 
ering them to administer the land in the 
way which will best promote the industrial 
interests of the locality. When the Com- 
munity becomes the landlord, land will 
not be left idle if willing hands are ready 
to employ themselves in its cultivation. 
It will be recognized then that if the soil 
can do no more than give employment to 
farmer and laborer, the all-round economic 
advantage to other industrial classes will 
be of far greater benefit to the country at 
large than the social status of a single pro- 
prietor who can now determine whether 
or not it shall be cultivated or allowed to 
lie useless. And if economic rent accrues, 
all the better for the Community, 

But that day is not yet. In the mean 
time, the lot of the landless agricultural 
laborer excites the active sympathy of re- 
formers and demands the attention of the 
Legislature. He is also a disturber of the 
labor market in industrial centres. He is 
virtually driven off the land, by low wages 
and a cheerless prospect, into the towns 
and cities, or he voluntarily goes there in 
search of a more varied existence ; and in 
the struggle to obtain his desires he brings 
down the wages of other workers, adds to 
the congestion of city life, and creates the 
social problem. 

A great Imperial purpose would likewise 
be promoted by colonizing the North- 
West by such a class as that indicated, 
Canada, of itself, cannot develop this ex- 
tensive region of rich soil. She has 
neither the means nor the pepulation to 
do so. She has done her best, but that, 
much as it is when her limited resources 
are considered, counts for very little com- 
pared with what the vastness of the terri- 
tory hungering for population requires, if 
it is to remain a part of the Dominion, and 
its boundless possibilities are to be opened 
up to labor and enterprise. 

Annexation may or may not be the 
best solution of the Canadian question. I 
found comparatively few in the North- 
West who favored incorporation with the 
United States. Next toa desire to remain 
within the Empire was a feeling for inde- 
pendence ; which sentiment, however, was 
held as a preference to annexation, and as 
contingent upon the Dominion and Impe- 
rial Governments failing to do for the 
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North-West what the United States would 
undoubtedly perform, if the Stars and 
Stripes were permitted to supplant the 
Union Jack north of the international 
boundary line. Much as there is to ad- 
mire in the government of the United 
States, I confess I would not wish to see 
it extend its sway across the St. Lawrence 
to the North Pole. It possesses quite 
enough of territory already. The further 
it is extended, the weaker will become the 
central influence which is ruling so wisely 
and so well so vast a continent, embracing 
communities including people of every 
European race, by the simple but efficient 
method of allowing the citizens of the Re- 
public to manage their own affairs in their 
own way. No friend of free institutions 
would wish to see the federal systein of 
the United States weakened. Its great 
object-lesson of government by the people 
will ultimately help to democratize all 
European Governments ; and upon inter- 
national grounds alone the acquisition of 
Canada by the United States would bea 
misfortune. Independent, Canada may 
become. She has the chance if she wills 
it, along with territory enough to forma 
heritage fit for an empire. But such in- 
dependence, if established in defiance of 
the Imperial Government, would always 
be menaced by the Republic of sixty or 
more millions over the border; and a 
Home Government which might neither 
consent to separation nor hold Canada by 
force if she insisted on going, would be 
under no obligation to prevent a conquest 
by Uncle Sam after Canada should cut the 
Imperial connection. The question for 
the North-West is, therefore, one of colo- 
nization or annexation, 

Things political and economic cannot re- 
main much longer as they are now in’ 
Canada without producing a smash. On- 
tario is the only one of the provinces finan- 
cially sound. All the others are immersed 
in debt, with no credit upon which to bor- 
row ; while the recent exposures of mal- 
versation, both in connection with the 
Dominion Administration and the Govern- 
ment of Quebec, are not calculated to help 
the country at large to get its finances into 
a satisfactory condition for some time to 
come. Bad as all this is for Lower Cana- 
da, it spells all but ruin for the North- 
West, unless a remedy can be found. The 
Territories not yet admitted, for want of 
population, to the privileges of a province 
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have recently demanded an increase in 
their annual federal subsidy from $150,000 
to $400,000 ; and as Ontario has, practi- 
cally, to provide these moneys for the 
Dominion Government to grant toward the 
development of a part of Canada which 
has already enticed a large number of On- 
tario farmers to ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new,’’ there will be opposition offered to 
this enlarged demand when it comes up 
for consideration before the Ottawa Legis- 
lature. But without help in some shape 
or form, the North-West must inevitably 
fall into the hands of the United States. 
Manitoba has to get along with a united 
revenue and subsidy of some $600,000. 
The combined administrative income of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, is 
no more than $170,000 annually. I have 
not got the figures representing the rev- 
enue and federal subsidy of British Colum- 
bia, but I am safe in saying that the entire 
financial resources for the government of 
the whole North-West fall short of £300, - 
000 a year. Nothing in the way of a 
proper development of so vast an area can 
be accomplished upon a pauper revenue of 
this figure. It is true the Dominion Par- 
liament votes money every year for col- 
onization purposes. This represents an 
additional assistance, I admit, and that 
too of the best kind ; as the one essential 
need of these countries is population. 
But it is not by any means certain that 
the best results have been obtained in this 
work for the money expended. I found 
the opinion prevailing in Manitoba and 
the Territories. that it would have been 
much more workable and advantageous if 
the Federal Legislature had loaned money 
at low interest to the North-West Prov- 
inces, and allowed them to carry out their 
own ideas as to the best means of bringing 
the right class of colonists to their lands. 
Now that one of the finest railway sys- 
tems in the world places the North-West 
in direct communication with the Atlantic 
seaboard, it should be the aim of Imperial 
and Dominion statesmanship combined to 
substitute a better system for the spoon- 
feeding policy which has been so far pur- 
sued toward these Provinces, and which 
has not succeeded in giving them strength 
enough to utilize the immense resources 
with which they abound. A fair start 
should be given to them, and then throw 
them upon their own ways and means for 
necessary administrative revenue. An 
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Imperial loan of £10,000,000 at low in- 
terest, through the Dominion Government, 
would enable the Provinces and Territories 
to bring 100,000 select colonists from 
Great Britain, and such an addition to the 
present population—small as it would even 
then be for a country much larger than 
France—would give such a stimulus to the 
colonization and development which have 
proceeded so far, that the future of this 
richest but most neglected part of the 
Colonial Empire would be assured. The 
interest upon such a loan might be charged 
in equal shares upon the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and the Provinces and Territories 
of the North-West, but a ten years’ grace 
might be given to the latter, during which 
period this half of the interest should re- 
main an Imperial charge as a contribution 
tu the work of development in that part 
of the Empire. 

In my judgment, this would solve the 
whole difficulty of the Canadian North- 
West. Manitoba, British Columbia, and 
the Territories would plan and carry 
out their own colonization work in the 
manner best suited to their respective 
requirements. They know now where 
the best kind of settlers come from, and, 
with the means at their disposal of induc- 
ing those that are wanted to come, no 
time would be lost in locating the import- 
ed industry where it is most needed and 
would produce the best results. The addi- 
tional wheat cultivation and increase of 
other kinds of agriculture which 100,000 
new farms must necessarily create, would 
soon operate to the great economic advan- 
tage of Lower Canada, which supplies all 
the farm implements in use in the North- 
West, as well as mostly all their other 
mechanical requirements, by means of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The increased 
wheat produce which would accrue would 
bave an important bearing upon our Home 
markets, and make them less susceptible 
to the influence of American grain rings 
and ‘‘ dealings in futures.” 

Nor would the money needed to accom- 
plish this work be a bad investment from 
a purely Imperial point of view. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has recently 
presented itself in quite a new light to 
some of our politicians who are wise 
enough to foresee a time when the Suez 
Canal may probably not answer as the 
safest route to India and China for British 
troops or transports. In an emergency 
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which might arise any day, Mr. Van 
Horne and his incomparable system, by 
which Yokohama has been brought within 
twenty days of Liverpool, would become 
a priceless auxiliary to the War Office. 
Should annexation be the indirect object 
at which the Washington Government is 
now aiming in McKinleying the products 
of the Dominion, the Canadian Pacific 
would, in the event of the success of this 
policy, be added to the Railway rings of 
the United States, A free and uniquely 
advantageous highway to the East and to 
the Australasian colonies would then be 
lost, and a great Imperial connecting link 
be broken beyond the possibility of repair. 

There are those in Lower Canada, and 
of course in England too, who say that 
too much money has already been expend- 
ed in the opening up of the North West, 
and that the building of the Canadian 
Pacific has been a far too expensive enter- 
prise from a Lower Canadian point of 
view. This is a very shortsighted view to 
take. Without the pr sent and future de- 
velopment of the North-West to count 
upon, the fate of Lower Canada would be 
sealed. She might throw herself into 
the arms of the United States at once. 
Ten years from now the North-West will 
be far more necessary to Lower Canada 
than Lower Canada is to-day to British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and the Territories. 
The Canadian Pacific has annexed an em- 
pire of undeveloped resources to the East- 
ern section of the Dominion, which must 
ultimately be the economic salvation of 
the older but less naturally favored Prov- 
inces. Certain I am, that if the Ameri- 
cans only knew more about the mineral 
resources of British Columbia, its wonder- 
fully rich soil and teeming rivers, and of 
the riches represented in the vast areas of 
arable and pasture lands of the Territories 
and Manitoba, they would not hesitate in 
paying five times the amount of money 
that has been expended upon the North- 
West, in railways and other respects, in 
exchange for possessions representing un- 
told material wealth and priceless political 
importance. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago next year 
will, of course, invite an iminense number 
of visitors from the United Kingdom. 
Those who have already seen the grounds 
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upon which the Exposition will stand, as 
I have, and who can therefore form some 
idea of the unparalleled proportions, yet 
symmetrical arrangement, of the whole 
plans, will be more or less prepared for 
the biggest, brightest, and best effort of 
the kind ever put forth. But to those 
who have not had this advantage, and who 
may never have visited the United States 
before, the Chicago Exposition will offer 
a series of attractions which wil] leave a 
lifelong agreeable recollection behind. 
Once at Chicago, a trip to the Canadian 
North-West would be but an affair of an 
additional ten or fifteen days, in which 
small space of time, however, it will be 
possible to see a comparatively unknown 
and magnificent country, and enjoy the 
** Sea of Mountains,’’ as the Canadian 
Rockies have been called, together with 
the softer but yet wild and incomparably 
varied and enchanting scenery of the 
Cafion of the Fraser River, as that mon- 
arch of western waters rolls down throngh 
gorge and precipice and valley to the 
wooded plains of British Columbia. No 
one who takes this trip will ever regret it, 
if he or she possesses a taste for beauty in 
Nature, or has a soul that can respond to 
the sublimities of her greatest handiwork 
in mountain making. The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway is almost certain to arrange 
for such a trip in connection with the 
Chicago World’s Fair. It will give Brit- 
ish and Irish visitors a chance of seeing 
the North-West, and, as a better knowl- 
edge of its varied advantages is the essen- 
tial thing required to push on the work of 
colonization, it should be an object with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to make 
terms and arrangements for such a trip as 
I suggest as enticing as possible to visitors 
from the United Kingdom. A day’s” 
stop-over at Winnipeg, Regina, Banff Hot 
Springs, Vancouver, and New Westmin- 
ster, with, of course, a trip across to Vic- 
toria, in all of which places excellent hotel 
accommodation will be found, would en- 
able the tourists to form some idea of the 
magnitude, resources, beauty, and general 
characteristics of a country which is des- 
tined, in my humble judgment, to become, 
even in the present generation, one of the 
most prosperous portions of the Colonial 
Empire.—Vineteenth Century. 
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BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Tuere is a great deal in a name, all 
argument, dogma, philosophic theory, or 
pretty woman’s assertion to the contrary 
notwithstanding. To the last - named 
source, indeed, few people would be so 
simple as to go for precise information or 
logical statement (shall one gather grapes 
of thorns ?), all the less if the young per- 
son has betrayed the fallibility of her 
understanding by falling in love. We 
may therefore dismiss the pronouncement 
on this matter by the enamored Juliet as 
obiter dictum. Romeo and she would 
never have become, among Western na- 
tions at least, the type of all that is pas- 
sionate and tender, had their sponsors 
named them Abraham and Sarah ; and the 
imagination recoils from the possibility 
that Romeo, had he been an Englishman, 
might, in tender moments, have profaned 
the name of his lady-love by turning it 
into Judy. No one knew better than 
Shakespeare how to wield the spell of 
nomenclature : it was delicacy of ear that 
caused him, when he borrowed the story 
of the Prince of Denmark from Saxo 
Grammaticus, to alter the name Hambleth, 
as it stood in the original, to the more 
musical Hamlet, Apart from the potent 
charm of association, there is an apprecia- 
ble suggestion of moral or physical excel- 
lence in the harmonious combination of 
vocal sounds ;.while a name, harsh in 
sound, or having a grotesque appearance 
when written, discourages expectation of 
lofty qualities either of mind or body. If 
it be true that the gift of a bad name in- 
volves sinister consequences on a dog’s 
destiny, it is equally true that a good one 
will sometimes help him over the stile. 

As an example of this—by no means ex- 
treme—let us compare the various forms 
of the patronymic signifying “‘ the son of 
David’’—viz., Davidson, Dodson, Dodds 
(t.e., David’s), Davison, and Dawson 
(from the diminutive Davy and Daw), 
Dawkins (from the Anglo-Saxon form of 
diminutive in-kin), and O’Dowd. The 
last—the Celtic form—may be dismissed 
as having a flavor of burlesque about it, 
suggestive of Donnybrook fair. Of the 
others, with the exception of the third, it 
may be said that there is nothing specially 


attractive or romantic about them : they 
have a neutral, workaday sound, and 
postulate no extiaordinary effort either to 
live up to or to live down. Any one of 
them might be borne with equal congruity 
by a Prime Minister, a Poet-Laureate, or 
a hero of melodrama. But can it be 
argued that a lad starting in life under the 
name of Dodds is not somewhat heavily 
handicapped ? 

Or, applying the money test—the fame 
of the accomplished Paderewski has for 
months attracted thousands to his recitals : 
is it unjust to the musical sense of the 
British public to doubt whether as many 
would have been drawn had the foreigner’s 
name appeared on the hoardings in home- 
ly English—Pattison? Here, however, 
association counts fora good deal : we are 
accustomed to expect better music from 
foreigners than from among ourselves, and 
the prophet Pattison might in his ‘own 
country receive less than his meed. 

Association does prevail sometimes to 
hallow, endear, or dignify the most awk- 
ward arrangement of vowels and conso- 
nants. The names conferred by sailors 
upon their battleships, like those chosen 
by Red Indians for their braves, usually 
convey an idea of awe, grandeur, swift- 
ness, or beauty ; and there was something 
comically incongruous in the despatches 
which reached this country of the doughty 
performances of the Chilian ironclad, the 
O’ Higgins, in the late war. Speculation 
is baffled in attempting to read the signifi- 
cance underlying that patronymic ; for, 
even as pronounced by a foreigner, with 
the true value of the vowel i—O’Heeg- 
geens—it is impossible, without knowing 
the history attached, to receive the im- 
pression of terror or admiration. 

Unquestionably we are careless—culpa- 
bly careless—-in the bestowal of names, 
and indifferent to the forms they are suf- 
fered to assume. In a philosophic essay, 
written in 1751, entitled a ‘‘ Letter on the 
Deaf and Dumb for the use of those who 
can hear and see,’’ Diderot indulged in 
what he calls metaphysical anatomy, and, 
analyzing the senses of man, decided that 
of all of them the ear isthe proudest, In 
our own country this must be the intense 
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pride which apes humility, for, hitherto, 
we have made no conscious effort to retain 
noble forms of names, but have, on the 
contrary, allowed many of high descent to 
creep into sordid shapes. It had surely 
been worth an effort to save the Saxon 
Godbert being degraded into service as 
the surname Gotobed, or the Norman 
Joscelin or Guesclin into Gosling. The 
latter of these has hardly fared better in 
Ireland, for there, having first become 
MacGostelin, it has since been tricked out 
in the exotic guise of Costello, John of 
Sevenoaks was mercifully spared the 
humiliation of foreseeing that his descen- 
dants would come to be known as Snooks, 
It is only a people sadly indifferent to 
beauty of sound, who, having refused to 
accept Lizavir and Isabeau from the Nor- 
mans, admitted Isabel only to show their 
preference for a fourth and uncouth form 
of the same name—viz., Elizabeth. We 
might be well enough off with Isabel, 
though, as a matter of fact, it is a name 
formed on a false supposition that Isabeau 
was masculine, whereas it was always a 
woman’s name. And, having the pretty 
Alice well established here, would it not 
be well to put an end to the ungainly 
Eliza, which Mr. Ferguson has shown to 
be its equivalent (not, as is commonly 
supposed, a shortened form of Elizabeth),* 
and, if variety be desired, have recourse 
to the old diminutive, Alison ? 

Arnold, as a baptismal name, is seldom 
used now, nor is it likely to be dissociated 
from disciplinary memories connected with 
Latin exercises till it is restored to its old 
form, Ernauld. As for Joan, that soft ap- 

ellative is heard no more among us, 
though the shrill Jane only came in with 
Henry VIII.’s reign ; but we are occasion- 
ally called on to tolerate the barbarovs 
Joanna. 

Surely, of all people that on earth do 
well, there is none that should cultivate 
such fastidious care in the bestowal of 
names as the English, who have crushed 
the music out of so many of them by an 
excruciating insular pronunciation of 
vowels, The peculiarities of our climate, 
our food, or some other unknown condi- 
tions affecting the structure of the mouth 
and larynx, have caused us to warp the 
long vowels 4, é, i, d, & (pronounced in the 





* Surnames as a Science. By Robert Fer- 
guson, M.P. London: 1884, 
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original Mercian, and probably in literary 
Middle-English, to correspond with the 
vowel-sounds in our pass, pane, preen, 
prone, prune) into a private gibberish, in 
which they sound as in pace, peace, price, 
port, pew. One of the least evils conse- 
quent on this perversity is that Englishmen 
are debarred from conversing with foreign- 
ers in Latin, the speech of science and art 
common to all nations. 

The symbol ¢ we choose to regard as 
signifying the diphthong ai (ah, ee) ; the 
result being a cruel mincing and distortion 
of that name which Christian nations hold 
highest in esteem—the name of the Moth- 
er of God, How can one endure the 
Britannic ‘‘ Maria’? when he knows the 
liquid beauty of the Italian? How is it 
that genteel people persist in talking of 
‘* Mary,’’ when they have only to travel 
as far as Cumberland to hear it pro- 
nounced in the sweet intonation of old 
Northern English, nearly like the French 
Marie? The old diminutive of Marion re- 
tains more of the true sound, and it is a 
pity that it is fallen so much out of fash- 
ion, Spoken by a Welshman, our lan- 
guage sounds strangely sweet to ears ac- 
customed to the coarse intonation in 
London streets, or wearied by the lazy 
drawl of drawing-room English, because 
he gives the vowels their full value, which 
his native speech retains, It were hard to 
forgive our forefathers for losing the broad 
Middle-English accent, were it for nothing 
else than that the change has killed one of 
the sweetest names of women. Diana, as 
we pronounce it, is positively ugly, but on 
the lips of an Italian it is a poem in itself. 
Other and Jess remediable causes have de- 
prived us of two moellifluous feminine 
names—Delilah and Sapphira ; for until 


some adventurous writer successfully white- | 


washes the historical characters who bore 
them, these must remain in the ‘‘ Index 
Expurgatorius.’’ 

In early days, before the world was so 
full or so busy as it is now, babes were 
named with great significance. Thus Eve 
called her third son Seth—i.e., who put- 
teth—‘*‘ for God, she said, had appointed 
her another seed instead of Abel, whom 
Cain slew,”’ Hannah chose the name 
Samuel—i.e., heard or asked of God ; and 
when Phinehas’s wife heard of Eli’s death, 
ere she died in childbirth, she named her 
son Ichabod, Where is the glory? The 
Old Testament teems with instances of 
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such a natural practice, which survived al- 
most into historic times in this country, 
though many of the names bestowed by 
Saxon parents on their offspring can have 
expressed no more than affectionate aspira- 
tion for their welfare or for the develop- 
ment of character. Such, at least, must 
have been the motive in the numerous 
baptismal names beginning with ead, hap- 
piness, as Edward, Edgar, Edmond, Kd- 
win, Edith. More intelligent is the rule 
observed by the Dacota Indians, who have 
two fixed lists of names for boys and girls 
respectively, applied to each in order of 
birth :— 


Eldest son, Chaské. 
Second ‘‘ Haparm. 
Third “ Ha-pe-dah, 
Fourth ‘“ Chatun, 
Fifth Harka. 
Eldest daughter, Wenonah, 
Second ie Harpen. 
Third me Harpstenah. 
Fourth ud Waska. 
Fifth ee We-harka. 


These childish appellatives serve well 
enough to distinguish them, till cireum- 
stance or the development of character 
suggests some other name which sticks to 
the youth for life. * 

There are still some parents among us 
who ticket their helpless, and, in this re- 
spect, hapless brood with opportunist or 
occasional names. It will be in the twen- 
tieth century before a number of young 
persons of both sexes will find themselves 
approaching maturity indelibly stamped 
with the barbarous name Jubilee, in com- 
memoration of the year 1887. 

There was, indeed, an era in our history 
when British insensibility to the poetry of 
sound permitted the Puritans to indulge 
with grotesque effect in allusive baptismal 
names. The height of the Puritan’s de- 
votion had its counterpart in the depth of 
his fanaticism, unchecked by the slightest 
sense of humor or moderation, English 
people in the seventeenth century not only 
called their children after the moral vir- 
tues, but even chose for them names, and 
sentences from Scripture to serve as names, 
implying abject degradation and abase- 
ment of the creature. It is nauseous to 
read of innocent children receiving at the 
font the tarnished names of Cain, Tamar, 





By Edward B. Tylor. 
Two vols. London: 1891. 


* Primitive Culture. 
Third Edition. 
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Korah, Abiram, Ananias, Sapphira, and 
even Milcom, ‘‘ the abomination of the 
children of Ammon.” Camden alludes to 
some of these names—Earth, Dust, Ashes, 
Tribulation, The-Lord-is-near, More-trial, 
etc., as having “‘ been given by some to 
their children, with no evil meaning, but 
upon some singular and precise conceit,’’ 
Now surely it might have been possible to 
reconcile some respect for pleasant sound 
with pious fervor, The Puritan names 
Patience, Mercy, Faith, are framed on 
similar lines and with almost as sweet 
effect as Letitia, Serena, and Victoria 
among the Romans, or Glycere, Euphe- 
mia, and Theodosia among the Greeks, 
and we should be loath to give up Chris- 
tian and Grace. But the thoroughgoing 
fanatic is not satisfied till he has got rid of 
every shred of romance. It is no part of 
his mission to suggest righteousness, much 
less impute it ; if there is a sore, he is not 
happy till he gets his finger on it ; and 
those sponsors must have felt they were 
bearing noble witness to Christian charity 
who were answerable for the following 
entry in the baptismal register of Wal- 
dron :— 

“ Flie-fornication, the bace sonne of Catren 
Andrewes, bapt. y¢ 17th Desemb., 1609.’’ 
Poor Katrine Andrewes ! how those good 
men must have made your cheeks tingle, 
having in this respect such an advantage 
over their Master, that they were not 
touched even bya feeling for your in- 
firmity. 

A tearful little tragedy is quoted by Mr. 
Bardsley from the Register of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. The record runs :— 

“* September 1, 1611, — Job-rakt-out-of-the- 
asshes, being borne the last of August in the 
lane going to Sir John Spencer’s back-gate, 
and there lnide in a heape of seacole asshes, 
was baptized the ffirst day of September fol- 
lowing, and dyed the next day after.” 

Happily, we have purged ourselves from 
this unlovely practice so far, that the only 
results traceable at this day are the fre- 
quency of Scriptural names in our regis- 
ters, and the survival of some of the vir- 
tues as women’s names, Mr. Dudgeon 
answers for knowing two ladies called 
Mehetabel, a name preserved in their fam- 
ily from Puritan times, and contracted 
familiarly into Belle* Among Scriptural 

* A Short Introduction to the Origin of 
Surnames. By Patrick Dudgeon, Edin- 
burgh: 1890. 
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names Sarah was at one time a great favor- 
ite, though now it is happily fallen out of 
vogue, John Dunton, the bookseller, who 
died in 1735, aged 76, leaving behind him 
a curious autobiography called the ‘‘ Life 
and Errors of John Dunton,”’ had a unique 
experience with ladies of that name. He 
describes his first love-affair with Susannah 
Parkhurst ; but that came to naught. So 
did the next, with the beautiful Sarah Sea- 
ton, who ‘‘ gave him a mortal wound.”’ 
He recovered, however, and was presently 
in love with three ladies simultaneously, 
Sarah Day, Sarah Doolittle, and Sarah 
Briscoe. Before he could make up his 
mind he changed it, proposed to and was 
accepted by Miss Annesley, whose real 
name does not transpire, for he para- 
phrases it as the ‘‘ Jovely Iris,’’ After 
some years of married life, Iris died, and 
within six months Dunton took to him- 
self a second wife, Sarah Nicholas. 

One old English name, and one only, 
came out of the fires of the Reformation 
chastened and more beautiful than before 
—that is, the feminine Custance, men- 
tioned by Chaucer in the ‘‘ Man of Lawes 
Tale,’’? which now appears as Constance. 

Mr. Bardsley, in his excellent work on 
English nomenclature,* gives some inter- 
esting statistics showing the various de- 
grees of popular favor accorded at different 
times to different names, and is able, in 
some instances, to trace the causes for the 
change. It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to estimate the relative frequency 
of names prior to the Norman Conquest. 
which created something like a revolution 
in that respect. ‘‘ William,’’ of course, 
gota good start, as is shown + in ‘‘ Domes- 
day Book,’’ where stand 

68 Williams, 
48 Roberts, 


28 Walters, 
10 Johns, 


In 1173 Sir William St. John and Sir 
William Fitz-Hamon entertained a dinner- 
party at the Court of Henry II. The in- 
vitations were limited to knights of the 
name of William, and the company num- 
bered 120. But the day of * John’’ was 
not long to tarry, and in 1347 the Com- 
mon Council of London contained 





* English Surnames, their Sources and Sig- 
nificance. By OC. W. Bardsley. Second edi- 
tion. London: 1875, 

+ Op. cit., p. 42. 


35 Johns, 

17 Williams, 

15 Thomas's, 

10 Richards, 
8 Roberts ; 


and in 1385, out of 376 names enrolled in 
the Guild of St. George at Norwich, there 
were 

128 Johns, 

47 Williams, 

41 Thomas’s. 


From that day to this John and William 
have held their ground as the commonest 
baptismal names in England. 

Allusion has been made to the disfavor 
into which some names have fallen, and 
Mr. Bardsley * mentions the beautiful 
name Isabel or (less musically) Isabella as 
an instance. He attributes its unpopu- 
larity with the lower and middle orders to 
their hatred of Jobn Lackland, whose 
consort was Isabella of Angonléme ; but 
it may be surmised that it was some other 
influence which prevailed to bring it into 
or keep it in disfavor, for surely popular 
feeling would have shown itself chiefly 
against the name of John himself. This, 
as has been shown, was not the case ; but 
whatever was the reason, Isabel, though 
common among the aristocracy, never be- 
came a favorite with the English people 
till Edward IV.’s marriage reconciled them 
to it under the form of Elizabeth, a name 
which received an amazing impulse in the 
following century under ‘‘ good Queen 
Bess.” 

Nowadays, for the most part, people 
show preference for family names, Will- 
iam succeeds William, and John, John, 
in monotonous succession ; or, at most, 
alternate generations repeat the same Chris- 
tian naine. The former custom would 


have been impracticable in days before 


surnames became fixed ; indeed, that the 
device of alternation did not help matters 
much is shown by a dispensation issued 
from Rome in 1402, in favor of ‘* Richard 
Johnson, son of John Richardson.’’ An 
earlier and more illustrious example is that 
of Alanus dapifer, the progenitor of the 
royal House of Stewart, whose son was 
sty lcd Walter FitzAlan, and Walter’s son 
became Alan FitzWalter ; and the same 
method of distinction was adopted by the 
Hamilton line, in which are recorded Wal- 
ter FitzGilbert and Gilbert Fitz Walter. 





* Op. cit., p. 79. 
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It is not often thought necessary to con- 
sult the infant in the selection of his name, 
nevertheless Mr. Tylor quotes this practice 
as prevailing among two nations at oppo- 
site sides of the earth. 


“The New Zealand priest would repeat to 
the infant a long list of names of its ances- 
tors, fixing upon that name which the child, 
by sneezing or crying when it was uttered, 
was considered to select for itself ; while the 
Cheremiss in Russia would shake the baby 
till it cried, and then repeat names to it till it 
chose itself one by leaving off crying.’’ * 


Parents of halting imagination in this 
country have recourse to the names of dis- 
tinguished persons: those of monarchs, 
generals, and noblemen are public prop- 
erty, and the influence of high rank is dis- 
tinctly to be traced on the registers. 
Charles, so common on the Continent 
from early times, hardly makes an appear- 
ance in England before our first king of 
that name. For one person called Albert 
or Victoria in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, there are now thousands. It 
was my lot to spend a goo deal of my 
early life in Lodgings, and I was soon 
convinced that Anne was almost a generic 
designation of maids in such establish- 
ments. ‘‘ Hann, show the gen’lcman the 
rooms,’’ was the almost invariable order 
given by the landlady to one in search of 
apartments. Its frequency may be traced 
partly, no doubt, to its popularity in Puri- 
tan times as a Scriptural name, but more 
directly to the prestige of the last Stuart 
that reigned over this kingdom. 

One of the most melodious additions 
made in modern times to feminine nomen- 
clature originated in the battle of Alma. 
Less important circumstances, however, 
sometimes give rise to names. I was ac- 
quainted with a gallant fellow who fought 
in the ranks of the Connaught Rangers in 
that action, who, when afterward in my 
service, was presented by his wife with 
two daughters in two successive years. 
The first was called Jane, and the second 
Phebe, and on being asked why he had 
selected the latter name, he replied : 
‘* Well, sorr, ye see our eldest was borne 
in January, so we called her Jane ; and 
the other was borne in February, so we 
just called her Faybie.”’ 








* Primitive Culture, vol. ii, p. 4. 
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It is remarkable, considering how close- 
ly flowers have woven themselves into our 
affections, that only three have lent their 
names to our baptismal lists—namely, 
Rose, Violet, and Lily, Lilian, or Lilias. 
It is true we have borrowed the general 
term Flora, and Laura also comes to us 
through foreign channels. Daisie is met 
with, though more often in novels than in 
real life. Iris, also, is a woman’s name 
and that of a beautiful flower ; but each 
comes independently from a common 
source. The fact is, our English flower- 
names are quaint rather than pretty ; they 
have suffered from the same cause as our 
personal names. We are not fastidious as 
to sound, leaning, indeed, to those words 
which are homely, and even ugly. Thus, 
while the Latin pervinca, Rousseau’s favor- 
ite flower, becomes mellifluous pervenche 
on French lips, we grossly translate it peri- 
winkle, a polysyllable, which it is to be 
hoped no gir! will ever be asked to carry 
abont with her. The primrose is as great 
a favorite as any, but its origin as a sur- 
name is traced to certain lands in Fife ; 
and as for its near relation the cowslip, its 
modern as well as its ancient English name 
—paigle—puts it out of the question for 
baptismal purposes, 

The classical renaissance had a marked 
effect upon our Christian names—at least 
on those of women, for we do not often 
encounter Strephon, Amyntas, or Cory- 
don in real life. But Celia, Diana, Chloe, 
Cynthia, Luerece, and Lydia peihaps owe 
their comparative permanence on the Con- 
tinent to the benign influence of the [étel 
Rambouillet, and Phyllis and Phoebe are 
thoroughly naturalized in our villages to 
this day. 

Family names as fixed surnames were 
unknown in England before the Norman 
Conquest. In Saxon circles, indeed, men 
were distinguished by two names, indica- 
tive of their appearance, habits, or profes- 
sion; but these were never hereditary. 
Feudal land-tenure, however, had initiated 
our conquerors into the convenience of 
territorial surnames, and their appearance 
in this island synchronizes with the first 
Norman king. But the possession of 
land could only find names for a limited 
class, and Camden observes, ‘‘ Certain it 
is that as the better sort, even from the 
Conquest, by little and little took sur- 
names, so they were not settled among the 
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common people fully until about the time 
of Edward the Second.’’ 

There is not much mystery about these 
territorial names—any doubts as to their 
origin may generally be solved by a refer- 
ence to Burke ; but there is one point 
connected with them which may be noted. 
It does not follow that, because the bearer 
of a chivalrous surname may be found in 
humble or even destitute circumstances, 
that it is owing to distressing family vicis- 
situdes, or to attribute it to Fortune be- 
cause 

** Tt is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty.” 


Sinclair, Charteris, Bruce, Montgomerie, 
Mowat (de monte alto), Muschet (de monte 
fixo), Hay, Vance (de Vaud), Weir (de 
Vere), and many others, are all names de- 
rived from lands in Normandy ; but it 
must not be supposed that the multitudes 
who bear them are all poor relatives of the 
seignorial family. In early times, espe- 
cially in the Highlands, and on the Bor- 
ders, where the clan system prevailed, it 
was common for men, casting about for a 
surname, to make use of that of their ter- 
ritorial chief. Again, there are many 
places in Great Britain which, having first 


Modern place-name 
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yielded a territorial surname to a gentle 
family, afterward supplied a local one, in- 
dicative of his origin, to many a trades- 
man, craftsman, or laborer. Country 
John, leaving his native fields or village to 
better his fortunes in the town, found him- 
self rubbing shoulders with scores of other 
Johns : he would become known as John 
o’ Hastings, o’ Musgrave, o’ Haverington, 
according to his birthplace, and become 
the progenitor of a line of Hastings, Mus- 
graves, or Harringtons, in no degree akin 
to the aristocratic personages who had al- 
ready derived their family names from 
these places. This easy practice of call- 
ing a man after his native place did not 
escape the observation of Verstegan, one 
of the earliest analysts of personal names, 
who, writing in the seventeenth century, 
quotes the following lines :— 

** In ‘ford,’ in ‘ ham,’ in ‘ ley,’ in ‘ ton,’ 
The most of English surnames run.’’ 
Thousands of English family names have 
arisen in this way ; and just as one finds 
in breccia rock-fragments of older geologi- 
cal strata imbedded, so in these borrowed 
names there are often to be found the 
older names of those from whom the place 
was originally named. The following may 

be taken as examples :— 


and surname. Original form. Meaning. 

Abingdon Abbandin Abba’s fort. 
Aylestord AXglesford A®gle’s ford, 
Ashbury ZEscesbyrig ZEse’s stronghold. 
Dowdswell Dogodeswel Dogod's well. 
Effingham Effingeham Effa’s house, 
Grimstone Grimaston'! Grim's farm, 
Hambledon Hamelendin Hamela’s fort. 
Ormsby Ormisby Orm’s dwelling. 
Petridge (altered to sur- — 

name of Partridge) t Pedanhrycg Peda’s ridge, 
Ramsden Remnesdin Remn’s or Raven’s fort. 
Winslow Uines-hlau Uine’s hill, 


One significant fact which strikes one 
examining surnames derived from locali- 
ties, is that the frequency with which a 
place-name is so employed is in inverse 
ratio to the importance of the place. Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin are most rare 
as family names, but almost every village 
of any antiquity in Great Britain has plenty 
of human namesakes, The reason for this 
is simple enough : in old times, as now, 
it was the countrymen who flocked into 
the great towns, not the towns-people who 

New Serrres,—Vou LV., No. 6, 
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peopled the country. It is a very old piece 
of chaff against Scotsmen that they have 
spread themselves all over the world to 
avoid starving in their own country ;: hence 
people bearing the name Scott are very 
numerous compared with those answering 
to Inglis, who are only to be found, in 
limited numbers, near the Border. 
Against this may be set the fact that 
Scotland owed her independence, at one 
critical time, to one whose name means 
Welshman—?.e., Wallace (Waleys)—and 
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at another to one of direct Norman de- 
scent, bearing a foreign territorial surname 
—Bruce (de Brus). 

The salient facts in the history of our 
nation should suffice to prevent us ever 
boasting of the purity of our blood. Suc- 
cessive waves of invasion have inade the 
people (especially the well-to-do classes) 
thoroughly hybrid, and the strains of Cel- 
tic, Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
blood can never more be separated. But 
in addition to such wholesale influx, there 
was the sporadic settlement of foreign 
merchants indicated by such surnames as 
Fleming, Hansard (of the great trading 
Hanseatic League), Romayne, Holland, 
Allman, and DolJman (d’Almaigne), Lub- 
bock (Lubeck), ete. 

It might very likely sometimes be incon- 
venient, in unsettled times, for a settler to 
give exact reference to his last residence ; 
hence, presumably, such surnames as New- 
come and Newcomen, Strange and L’Es- 
trange. Butthe Scottish family of Strong 
of Balcaskie, in Fife, simply bore the 
northern form of the adjective ** Strong ;”’ 
although a cadet of that family, who be- 
came distinguished as an engraver and re- 
ceived knighthood, thought it genteel to 
let himself be known as Sir Robert 
Strange. 

Akin to these surnames of origin are 
those of location, arising from the posi- 
tion of the dwelling of different indi- 
viduals. They are innumerable, but it is 
only necessary to mention a few of them 
in order to illustrate a class which some 
people may find it interesting to trace out 
for themselves. As in surnames of origin 
the English preposition ‘‘ of’? or the 
French ‘‘ de’’ was employed, so in loca- 
tive surnames the connection was supplied 
by the preposition “‘ at,’’ or less frequently 
‘*in,’’ corresponding to, and sometimes 
indistinguishable from, the French ‘* a,’’ 
though sometimes ‘‘ de’’ was employed, 
as in territorial titles. Thus, to take a 
well-known name, Thomas a Becket was 
Thomas at the becket or brooklet ; the 
preposition has dropped oat and left the 
familiar Becket of the present day. Some- 
times the preposition has been incorporat- 
ed in the family name, as when John-de- 
lane or William-atte-wode left descendants 
known either as Delane or Lane. as Wood 
or Attwood. Who can number the gen- 
erations reckoned as Lea (Lee, Leigh, 
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Legh), Field, Moore, Wells (also Bywell 
and Attwell), Street, Cross, Down, Ridge 
and Attridge, Brook and Attbrook, Rivers, 
Flood, Shoro, Cliffe or Clive, Mill or Mills, 
Combe and Atcombe, Kirke, Craig, Glen, 
and Forrest, of which each individual bears 
about with him an indelible record of some 
prominent object near which an ancestor 
happened to dwell when surnames were 
becoming fixed ? Occasionally the meaning 
of the name is obscured by a classical as- 
pect : perhaps the great authority on popu- 
lation, Malthus, was not aware that he 
owned his surname to a malthouse ; and 
there are families of Bacchus extant now 
who may trace their descent, not from a 
wine-shop, but from a bake-house. 

The use of territorial and locative names 
has survived in the Lowlands of Scotland 
to this day. Not only are lairds habitu- 
ally spoken of and addressed by the name 
of their estate or residence, but farmers in 
certain districts respond most freely to the 
names of their Jands, There used to be 
an old fellow, tenant of a small farm on 
the Tig, a tributary of the Stinchar, in 
Ayrshire. One day he was cutting his 
oats, and a friend driving past along the 
road called out to him, ‘‘ You’re cutting 
your crop rather green, Challoch.’” The 
old fellow never stopped mowing, but re- 
plied over his shoulder, ‘‘ If the Lord 
disna ken when to ripen, Challoch-on-Tig 
kens when to maw !’’ 

Hitherto, in dealing with the territorial, 
natal, and locative classes of surnames, 
reference has only been made to the An 
glian part of the population under the in- 
fluence of Normanrule. The Celtic race, 
owing to their peculiar land-system, under 
which territory was the joint property of 
the sept or clan, never named men after 
lands or towns or natural features ; but 
the Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic element must 
be taken into account in considering the 
three remaining classes of surname—viz. : 
the pure patronymic, the names from 
offices or trades, and those from personal 
characteristics, including to-names or nick- 
names, 

Of all methods of surname, the pa- 
tronymic is perhaps the most general and 
most direct ; but Camden gives an excel- 
lent illustration of its inconvenience in the 
extent to which the Celts have earned 
it :— 

‘Tn late tines —in the time of King Henry 
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VIII.—an ancient worshipful gentleman of 
Wales, being called at the pannell of a jury 
by the name of Thomas Ap William Ap 
Thomas Ap Richard Ap Hoel Ap Evan Vagh- 
an, etc., was advised by the judge to leave 
that old manner; whereupon he afterward 
called himself Moston, according to the name 
of his principal house, and left that surname 
to his posteritie.”’ 


Other Welshmen of high descent were 
content to merge the preposition, and Ap 
Robert became Probert ; Ap Rhys, Price ; 
Ap Richard, Pritchard ; Ab Owen, Bowen ; 
Ap Hugh, Pugh, Ad in Welsh, meaning 
a son, corresponds to the Irish and Gaelic 
mac, of which the old Welsh form was 
map (now mab). Both came from a com- 
mon source, maccu, genitive magvi ; the 
Welsh Celt perpetuated the labial, the 
Gaeiic Celt the guttural, sound: thus 
Probert and MacRobert are precisely the 
same, both in meaning and ultimate ety- 
mology. But the Irish Gael made use of 
another form of patronymic by prefixing 
ua, race or grandson ; as, Sorle ua Niaill 
—i.e., Charles O'Neill. English people 
often think this ‘‘O’’’ is a contraction 
for ‘* of.” 

Purely Celtic names are generally easily 
enough to be distinguished—though the 
late Mr. Cosmo Innes vouches for one 
story to show that even in these one is apt 
to be deceived :— 


‘*A Dublin citizen (I think a dealer in snuff 
and tobacco) about the end of last century had 
lived to a good age, and in great repute, un- 
der the name of Halfpenny. He throve in 
trade, and his children prevailed on him in 
his latter years to change the name, which 
they thought undignified, and this he did by 
simply dropping the last letter, He died and 
was buried as Mr. Halpen, The fortune of 
the family did not recede; and the son of 
our citizen thought proper to renounce retail 
dealing, and at the same time looked about 
for a euphonious change of name, He made 
no scruple of dropping the unnecessary h, and 
that being done, it was easy to go into the 
Celtic rage, which, Sir Walter Scott and ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake’ had just raised to a great 
height ; and he who had run the streets as 
little Kenny Halfpenny came out (in full Rob 
Roy tartan, I trust) as Kenneth MacAlpin, the 
descendant of a hundred kings,’’ * 


Asarule, of course, English patronymics 
are more easily understanded of the people 





* Concerning some Scottish Surnames, By 
Cosmo Innes, Edinburgh : 1860, 


than those in Celtic speech. Yet, in order 
to trace the formation of the latter, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the diminutives 
or pet abbreviations of Christian names, 
which were formerly much more varied 
than those in use now. Our commonest 
pet names are made by adding te or y 
either to the first syllable—as Frederick, 
Freddy ; or to the whole name if a mono- 
syllable—as Grace, Gracie, But in early 
times pet names were much more elabo- 
rate. The Saxons used kin and cock, and 
the Normans introduced et and of, en and 
on ; and with these, as well as from ab- 
breviations pure and simple, the changes 
were rung interminablv on Christian names. 
A few may be given here to assist in the 
recognition of others :— 


Christian 


name. Pet name. 


Patronymic. 
Williams. 


William MacWilliam. 


Will 


Wilcock | Wileos. 
Wilkin Wilkison. 
Wilkinson. 


Willet or 
Guillot 


Willy Willison. 
Willamot or Wilmot. 
| Guillamot Guillemard. 
Willen or Willing. 
i Gillon Gillon, 
Bill Bilson, 
( Gill, 
| Gilson, 
Guill { Gilkens, 
| Gilkinson. 
{ Gilkison. 
Roberts. 
{ Robertson, 
MacRobert. 
| Probert, 
Robins. 
. Robinson. 
Robin Robison, 
Probyn. 
Dobbs. 
Dobb Dobson, 


Hob ; Hobbs. 


Robert 


Hobson, 
{ Robbs, 
Rob { Robson. 
‘ Hopkins. 
Hobkin { Hopkinson. 
= Phillips. 
Philip i Phillipson. 
Phip Phipps. 
Philipot Philpotts. 


i 
ial 
i 


i 
i 
it 
; 
it 
ik 
w 
i 


Fee: 
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Christian 


nanan. Pet name. 


Patronymic. 
( Richards, 


: Richardson, 
Richard } Rickards, 


Pritchard, 
Rixon, 
( Ritchie, 
lRitchieson, 
Dick. 
Dixie. 
Dixon, 
§ Dickens, 
{ Dickenson, 
Hitchins. 
} Hitchison.* 
§ Hitchcock, 
(| Hitchcox, 
And soon, David giving patronymics from 
its variants— Dawe, Dawkin, Davie ; 
Henry from Hal—Hallet, Halket, Harry, 
Harriet, and Hawkin; John from Jack 
and Jenkin ; Simeon from Simkin ; Mary 
from Mariot ; Walter from Wat, Watkin, 
etc. In short, the patronymics formed 
from abbreviations are much more numer- 
ous than those from the original name, 
and have long outlived the old endearing 
appellatives, 

A whole essay might be written—nay, 
very many have been written—on the sub- 
ject of surnames derived from offices and 
trades. They are a spontaneons growth 
wherever surnames are known, especially 
in those races where, as among the Celts, 
office and trade were hereditary. The 
commonest surname of all] is Smith, even 
in Scotland, where a pure patronymic— 
Macdonald—holds the second place, and 
an allusive name—Brown—the third. The 
Celtic word for Smith—Gow—is common 
in the Highlands, Lefevre has established 
itself in England, and the Italian equiva- 
lent became known to us through the ex- 
cellence of the blades made in the sixteenth 
century by Andrea Ferara, or Maestro An- 
drea dei Ferari, of Belluno. Mackintosh 
bespeaks lofty descent—mac an toseaich, 
the thane’s son; on the other hand, in 
Stewart a lowly office has been raised to 
very high levels. It is, in fact, the ‘‘ stye 
ward,” fromthe Anglo-Saxon stige weard, 
the Master, not of the Ilorse, but of the 
Hogs,—an important official in days when 
a lord’s wealth was reckoned by his bes- 
tial, and gradually transferred to the chief 
officer of the household—the steward, 
seneschallus or dapifer. When the origin of 


Rich 
Richie 
Dick 
Diccon 
Hitchin 
Hitcheock 





* Hutchins and Hutchinson are from dimin- 
utives of Hugh ; and Hodgkins, Hodgkinson, 
from George. 
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the name is remembered, how trivial seem 
the squabbles whether it is rightly spelled 
with w or w. W, of course, is organic 
in the name, and was only altered to wu to 
suit the French alphabet. Cook, Butler, 
Spencer, Chamberlain, Durward (door- 
ward), Cator (caterer), have all risen in life, 

Sometimes the same office or profession 
has given rise to very different surnames, 
as Grosvenor and Hunter. Thackeray and 
Reader do not seem to have much in com- 
mon, but the ancestors of persons bearing 
these names must once have been thackeres 
and reeders—i.e., thatchers and those who 
thatched with reeds, 

As the regular clergy in the days when 
surnames originated were under the rule 
of celibacy, it may puzzle some people to 
understand certain patronymics both in 
Anglian and Celtic families. Vickers and 
Parsons both imply the progeny of a vicar 
and a parson ; MacNab is mac an aib, the 
abbot’s son ; MacTaggart, mac-t sugairt, 
the priest’s son; M‘Chlery, mac cleraig, 
the clergyman’s son; Macpherson, the 
parson’s son; MacBriar, mac brathair, 
the friar’s son. It is charitable to remem- 
ber that in very early times of the Church 
the secular clergy were not commanded to 
abstain from marriage ; and this may be 
held to account for what is recorded of 
the priest who had charge of the instruc- 
tion of St. Comgall : quadam nocte cum 
clericus ille cum muliere dormivit. On 
the other hand, the same excuse will hard- 
ly sereen Lugudius Clodus, an ecclesiastic 
of Magh Breg, who, says Adamnan, was 
rich and much honored by the people, but 
who choked on a piece of meat and died, 
cum meretrice in eodem lectulo cubans.* 

The last of the four principal sources of 
surnames—that from personal qualities—is 
hardly less prolific than the other three, 
but their meaning is generally so obvious 
that it is scarcely necessary to deal with 
them in detail. But, as being common to 
both Teutonic and Celtic races, it may 
prove interesting to show how surnames 
of this class very different in appearance 
often have the same meaning. The sim- 
plest way of doing this is to put a few of 
them in tabular form. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that the Celtic diminutive 
suffixes an and ach are frequently added 
to an adjective in applying it to a person. 





* Adamnani Vita Sancti Columbe, Lib. L., 
cap, Xxx, 
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English surname, 


White (with aes Ban 


Celtic adjective. 


Celtic surname, 


Bean, Machean. 


Whittuck) Fionn Finn, Finlay. 
Black Dubh (pron. doo, dow, or duv) Dow, Duff, Duffie, Macduff. 
Ciar (pron, keer) Keran, Keiran. 
at P Glas Glass, M‘Glashan. 
eid (re 
Rud Panes Ruadh (dh mute) Roy. 
Corcradh (dh mute) Corkran, Cochrane, 
Brown Donn Dunn, Donnan. 
Long 
Lang Fada M‘Fadzean. 
Laing 
Bigg . More, Moore. 
Mickle t Mite i Moran, M‘Morran. 
Little B 
Small t eg Beggs. 


It would be easy to prolong the list, but 
any one can follow the clew given at his 
own pleasure, 

It might be supposed that the wants 
even of an exuberant population might be 
supplied by ringing the changes on the 
abundant sources of nomenclature —bap- 
tismal and surname—already alluded to. 
But that is not so, Strange to say, it is 
in some of the remote and thinly populat- 
ed districts that recourse is still had to 
‘*to-names”’ or nicknames to distinguish 
individuals, and this cannot be better i!lus- 
trated than by quoting from a most amus- 
ing paper which appeared in ‘* Maga’’ for 
March, 1842. 


‘The fishers are generally in want of sur- 
names. ... There are seldom more than 
two or three surnames in a fish-town [the 
writer is referring to Aberdeenshire]. There 
are twenty-five George Cowiesin Buckie. The 
grocers, in booking their fishing customers, 
invariably insert the nickname or tee name, 
and, in the case of married men, write down 
the wife’s along with the husband's name, . . . 
In the town register of Peterhead these signa- 
tures occur : Elizabeth Taylor, spouse to Jobn 
Thomson, Souples; Agnes Farquhar, spouse 
to W. Findlater, Stouttie. ... 

‘‘Tt is amusing enough to turn over the 
leaves of a grocer’s ledger and see the tee- 
names as they come up: Bucky, Beauly, Bigge- 
lugs, Collop, Helldom, the King, the Provost, 
Rochie, Stoattie, Sillerton, the Smack, Snipe, 
Snuffers, Toothie, Todlowrie. Ladies are oc- 
casionally found who are gallantly and ex- 
quisitely called the Culter, the Bear, etc. Among 
the twenty-five George Cowies in Buckie there 
are George Cowie, doodle; George Cowie, car- 
rot; and George Cowie, neep [turnip]. 


‘* A stranger had occasion to call on a fish- 
erman in one of the Buchan fishing-villages 
of the name of Alexander White. Meeting a 
girl, he asked— 

‘** Could you tell me f’ar Sanny Fite lives ?’ 

“** Filk Sanny Fite?’ 

*** Muckle Sanny Fite.’ 


*«* Filk muckle Sanny Fite?’ 

‘“* * Muckle lang Sanny Fite.’ 

“«* Filk muckle lang Sanny Fite?’ 

. ***Muckle lang gleyed [squinting] Sanny 
ite.’ 

““* Oh! it’s Goup-the-lift ye’re seeking,’ cried 
the girl; ‘and fat the deevil for dinna ye 
speer for the man by his richt name at 
ance?’ ” 


Mr. Cosmo Innes corroborated this by 
his own experience. He quotes* from 
the records of Justiciary the names occur- 
ring in a case tried before the Spring Circuit 
of Aberdeen, 1844, in which John Geddes 
alias John Jack was indicted for assaulting 
John Cowie, Pum. Among the witnesses 
were Margaret Cowie, Pum ; John Reid, 
Joccles; James Green, Rovie; John 
Geddes, Jack son; Alexander Geddes, 
Duke ; and John Reid, Dey, all described 
as fishermen, 

Mr. Dudgeon + gives a more recent and 
even more remarkable instance of these 
totemic names. There is, as he truly says, 
no more matter-of-fact species of literature 
than the official register of voters, none is 
more rigidly scanned and pruned of all 
fanciful or extraneous matter, yet he was 


eye-witness that in the list of voters for 


the counties of Elgin, Banff, and Nairn, 
duly authenticated by the Sheriff, these 
nicknames are always entered. They are 
placed in inverted commas after each 
voter’s name, thus :— 
** William Flett ‘ Yankie,’ 

James Murray ‘ Costie Bird,’ 

George Mair ‘ Shy Bobbin,’ ’’ 
—and so on through two or three hundred 
naines like Bukie, Caukie, Cock Carrot, 
Shavie, Rosie Bowie, Upple, Helen’s Dod, 
Dosie, Gug, Bussie, ete. 





* Scotch Surnames, p. 18. 
¢ Origin of Surnames, p. 9. 
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Truly it is refreshing to come upon such 
picturesque elasticity in such close prox- 
imity to the buallot-boxes. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
all surnames that look like arbitrary nick- 
names were conferred in this way. The 
ancient practice of distinguishing shops by 
signs gave rise to a peculiar class of Joca- 
tive names: hence the frequency of such 
surnames as Sparrow, Roebuck, Rose, 
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Nightingale, Oliphant (Elephant), Bell, 
and others. 

The time for creating surnames has gone 
by, but it would contribute to the con- 
tinuity of history, as well as to the seem- 
liness of literature and of social life, if 
some of those now in use were recast in 
their original mould.—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, 
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THERE isascene in Silas Marner which, 
though not perhaps the fittest introduction 
in the world to an article on classic poetry, 
expresses so well the feeling which is often 
aroused in us by a particular species of 
criticism, that we must crave the indul- 
gence of our readers for introducing it on 
the present occasion. Says Ben Winthrop 
the wheelwright, to Solomon Macey, the 
clerk : ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Macey, vou and me are 
two folks ; when I’ve got a pot of good 
ale I like to swallow it, and do my inside 
good, i’stead 0’ smelling and staring at it 
to see if I can’t find fault wi’ the brew- 
ing.”’ 

It may be thought that if we carried 
out Mr. Winthrop’s principle to the letter 
we should find it difficult to justify any 
kind of criticism whatever. But the 
reader must take note that this rustic phi- 
losopher makes it a condition that the ale 
shall be good.. That point must be estab- 
lished first ; and this much being conced- 
ed, he was evidently of opinion that fur- 
ther and more minute examination was 
only waste of breath. We must confess 
that some such thoughts as these have oc- 
casionally passed through our minds when 
reading reviews of great writers on whom 
the verdict of mankind has long since 
been pronounced: on whom the world 
has looked and seen that they were good ; 
and whose power over our hearts and 
minds no change of taste can materially 
affect while literature and civilization last. 
To point out the beauties and the blem- 
ishes of even the greatest poets whose 





* Horace and the Elegiac Poets ; by W. Y. Sel- 
lar, M.A., LL.D., late Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh, formerly Fel- 
low of Oriel College. Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, 1892, 


reputation has endured for ages is a work 
not unworthy of the highest literary facul- 
ties, and one that may be performed with 
advantage for the benefit of each succeed- 
ing generation by writers more in harmony 
with contemporary thought and taste than 
those of an earlier period. By this kind 
of criticism both the poet and the reader 
profit, and it is one of which we ought 
never to grow tired. But there is another 
kind of which we must own to have be- 
come somewhat intolerant, and that is the 
inquiry into the originality, the sincerity, 
the morality, and what not, of the bright 
particular stars which have shone so long 
in the literary firmament, and whose lustre 
can never be dimmed by any discoveries 
which are likely to be made now touching 
their possession of these qualities. No- 
body derives less pleasure from Virgil be- 
cause he is indebted to Ennius and Theoc- 
ritus and Apollonius Rhodius, to say 
nothing of Homer. And even much of 
the accepted criticism on Homer himself 
seems to point to the existence of a pre- 
vious ballad poetry which Homer wove 
into a whole, not sometimes without visi- 
ble indication of the process, If the 
Homeric poems are the work of a single 
hand, Homer was not the first who sang 
the wrath of Achilles and the fate of Hee- 
tor. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that all 
the great masterpieces of literature have 
been preceded by imperfect and desultory 
efforts in the same direction? Greek 
tragedy and comedy, the Roman Epic and 
the Roman Satire, as we know them in 
their full bloom, had all been preceded by 
eruder endeavors of which few remains 
have been preserved. May we not take it 
for granted that before any kind of litera- 
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ture culminates in that perfect form which 
perpetuates its existence and in virtue of 
which it is called classic, it has put forth 
many previous shoots which never arrived 
at maturity, destined only to enrich sub- 
sequent laborers in the same field who 
have naturally and legitimately incor- 
porated in their own more finely wrought 
works whatever they found worthy of 
preservation in the ruder composition of 
their predecessors ? By some such proc- 
ess at all events the great works of an- 
tiquity were built up ; and it seems rather 
late in the day now to be charging their 
authors with plagiarism, more especially 
when we remember that English literature 
is no stranger to the practice, and tbat its 
most conspicuous ornament was also the 
most addicted to it. 

These reflections are suggested by a 
question which has recently been raised 
again in a quarter where we are accus- 
tomed to look for liberal and graceful 
scholarship, and that is the originality of 
the poet Horace, who according to a 
writer in the Quarterly Review was mote 
deeply indebted to Lucilius than bas been 
generally supposed, or than even Professor 
Sellar, our greatest authority on the Roman 
poets of the Republican and Augustan 
eras, appears to have recognized. This 
position is supported with much ingenuity, 
a copious array of evidence and a consid- 
erable display of learning, leaving however 
the impression, though doubtless an incor- 
rect one, that the reviewer had either not 
read or had forgotten what Professor Sel- 
lar himself says upon the subject in the 
first volume of his work * published nearly 
thirty years ago. He there covets the 
whole ground now traversed by the Quar- 
terly reviewer, and scarcely misses a single 
one of the points to which the latter calls 
attention, In the chapter on Lucilius he 
gives the earlier Roman satirist full credit 
for all that the reviewer claims for him, 
Horace’s obligations to him are allowed in 
full; but he does not attach quite the 
same importance to them as does the re- 
viewer. 

The truth seems to be that whatever 
Ilorace may have borrowed in the shape 
of incident or anecdote, or even sugges- 
tion, from those who went before him,— 
a question, as it seems to us, of compara- 
tive insignificance—his satire in itself was 





* Roman Poels of the Republic, 1863, 
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all his own and peculiar to himself. Per- 
sius contrasts him with Lucilius in a well- 
known passage :— 
Secuit Lucilius urbem, 

Te Lupe, te Muci, et genuinum fregit in illis, 
Omne vafer vitinm rident Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum precordia ludit.* 

Now this is exactly the satire of Addi- 
son, with whom Horace has so often been 
compared. If we take Thackeray’s de- 
scription of Addison in the Lectures on the 
Humorists it may stand mutatis mutandis 
for a description of Horace. Nor is a 
strong resemblance wanting between Hor- 
ace and Thackeray himself. A great part 
of the Book of Snobs is compiled quite in 
the spirit of the Roman Satirist—Jenkins 
the bore, Wiggle the lady-killer, the peo- 
ple who are forever speculating about their 
neighbors’ incomes, the worship of rank 
and riches, are all essentially Horatian, as 
well as the Tory Foxhunters in The Free- 
holder and the coffee-house politician so 
deliciously described in No. 403 of The 
Spectator, Horace’s obligations to Lu- 
cilius do not detract in the smallest degree 
from his title to originality as the founder 
of that kind of satire which has been most 
to the taste of modern time. If Lucilius 
was the father of political satire, Horace 
was just as certainly the father of social 
satire. But if we once begin to trace the 
various rivers of literature to their respec- 
tive sources we are soon lost among 
primeval swamps and forests. In the 
meantime there stands Horace,—teres atque 
rotundus—a poet who has delighted twenty 
cegturies, and will delight twenty more if 
the world lasts so long. Why should we 
be so curious to know what he is made 
of? If he has rescued from oblivion por- 
tions of the work of writers who would 
otherwise have perished, we should rather - 
be grateful to him than reproachful, At 
all events we have got Horace, and we 
have not got Lucilius. A wise man will 
take him as he finds him, to do his inside 
good without asking too many questions 
about the brewing. 

We must remember too that both in the 
Satires, Epistles, and Odes, Horace was 
doing what we have described in the be- 





* And yet arch Horace, when he strove to 
mend, 
Probed every foible of his smiling friend, 
Played lightly round and round the peceant 


part, 
And won unfelt an entrance to the heart. 
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ginning of this article, imparting form and 
finish to what had hitherto been rude and 
desultory. Mark Pattison’s introduction 
to the Essay on Man may be read together 
with Mr. Sellar’s new published Hssay on 
Horace in illustration of the statement. 
Mr. Sellar dwells on it repeatedly. 
** Horace,” he says (p. 105), ‘* saw that 
fervor of feeling and a great spirit which 
were the gifts of the old writers were not 
enough to produce immortal works like 
those produced by the geniusof Greece, . . . 
The work which had to be done in his time 
could not be done by those powers alone, 
That work was to find, at last, the mastery 
of form, rhythm, and style, the perfection 
and moderation of workmanship which 
would secure for the efforts of Roman 
genius as sure a passport to immortality as 
had been secured for the master-pieces of 
Greek literature.’’ In a word, Horace 
represented and led the literary craving 
after form which followed an age of law- 
Jess and licentious exuberance ; these words 
are Mr. Pattison’s who, laying down very 
justly that form is the condition of all art, 
describes Pope as the greatest literary art- 
ist except Gray which our language has 
produced. Mr. Sellar, we presume, would 
say that Horace was the greatest literary 
artist which the Latin language had pro- 
duced, not perhaps excepting even Virgil. 
The admirers of Horace might well be sat- 
isfied to rest his claims to distiaction on 
this achievement alone. But we may go 
further than this. When, after a series 
of efforts in any one department of litera- 
ture, vigorous: perhaps and even passion- 
ate, but raw, harsh, and undisciplined, the 
man at last appears who takes up the work 
and succeeds where his predecessors failed, 
brings symmetry and regularity out of dis- 
proportion and disorder, harmony out of 
discord, and chiselled beauty out of the 
half-wrought marble, such a man we say 
is a creator and deserves all the honors of 
an original writer. If there are any who 
prefer the rough blocks to the finished 
palace we would only say to them what 
Dr. Johnson said, when told by somebody 
that he preferred Donne’s satires to Pope’s 
adaptation, ‘‘ I cannot help that, Sir.’’ 
So much then of Horace and Lucilius, 
Nobody can possibly recognize the obliga- 
tions of the junior to the senior more fully 
than Mr. Sellar ; but he sees clearly enough 
that it is no matter of reproach to him. 
The question of Horace’s ‘‘ sincerity’’ is 
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closely allied with the above ; and here 
again Mr, Sellar’s advocacy is triumphant. 
That scenes and characters in the Satires 
are not so much direct reproductions of 
particular incidents or persons as gener- 
alizations from what he had witnessed in 
the varied experience of life may be true 
enough. He may never have dined with 
Nasidienus or have met that famous bore 
in the Via Sacra. He may have taken 
parts of his descriptions from Lucilius, but 
Horace we may be sure must have known 
many such hosts as Nasidienus and must 
have been present at many similar enter- 
taintaents. He must have met in his time 
many such nuisances as the troublesome 
gentleman from whom he was delivered 
by Apollo ; and moreover in this satire 
Horace had a special purpose to serve, —to 
show up the absurdities and falsehoods 
current in Roman society about Macenas’s 
‘* set,”’ as they are current in all societies 
about similar exclusive circles. The street 
Arab in Sybil who professed to tell his 
pal what the ‘* nobs’’ had for supper was 
not wider of the mark than the gossips 
who swarmed at Rome just as they now 
swarm in London. The bore in Lucilius 
may have suggested to him a very good 
way of carrying this purpose into effect. 
But why linger over this kind of criticism ? 
Did Addison ever see Will Wimble, or 
that excellent inn-keeper who was three 
yards in girth and the best Church of Eng- 
land man on the road? Did either Dick 
Ivy or Lord Potato ever dine with Smol- 
lett ? 

It is sometimes asked whether Horace 
was sincere in his satire, in his patriotism, 
in his amatory poems, and in his professed 
love of nature and the country. As for 
his satire he was as sincere as a gentleman 
need be. He had not the seva indignatio 
of Carlyle, or Swift, or Juvenal. How 
could he have? He could not break but- 
terflies on wheels. But he was as sincere 
as Addison. In his Meditations in West- 
minster Abbey Addison says that when he 
meets with the grief of parents on a tomb- 
stone his heart melts with compassion. It 
did not melt very much, Thackeray 
thought, and we perfectly agree with him. 
Are we to suppose that Thackeray himself 
was inspired by any burning wrath when 
he drew his pen upon the snobs? Horace 
had probably just as much and just as lit- 
tle real anger in his heart when he laughed 
at Catius and Tigellinus, He was sincere 
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enough in ridiculing whatever was ridicu- 
lous ; and in the Satires at all events he 
aimed at nothing more than this. Mr. 
Sellar thinks that in the Epistles we see 
Horace in the character of a moral teach- 
er. But we should question whether this 
object stood first with him in the composi- 
tion of his letters. Horace had a turn for 
moralizing. We see it everywhere ; and 
the savoir vivre and savoir faire are what 
he was specially fond of dwelling upon. 
He gives excellent advice to young men ; 
and is evidently rather vain of his own 
knowledge of society, and of the way to 
succeed in it. 


Quo tandem pacto deceat majoribus uti. 


This is the burden of his song, and 
whenever he recurs to it his name is Hora- 
tius, and his foot is on his native heath. 
But of moral philosophy in the stricter 
sense of the term we do not see that the 
Epistles contain much. They are letters 
which a highly cultivated and accom- 
plished man of the world, whose vocation 
was literature and whose tastes led him 
toward ethics, might be expected to write 
to congenial spirits, whether statesmen, 
Jawyers, or men of letters. But his phi- 
losophy is the practical philosophy which 
lies upon the surface, which most men 
who combine intellectual power with com- 
mon sense are prepared to follow, and 
which has little to do with the learning of 
the schools, Sir George Trevelyan says 
that his uncle, Lord Macaulay, was fond 
of pacing the cloisters of Trinity discours- 
ing ‘‘ The picturesque but somewhat eso- 
teric philosophy which it pleased him to 
eall by the name of metaphysics.’? We 
should say that if we substitute moral phi- 
Josophy for metaphysics this was what 
Horace was fond of doing. 

Horace’s patriotism was also of the 
common sense species. If he could not 
have the Republic he would make the best 
of the Empire. He was no irreconcilable. 
He would not waste his life in sighing like 
Lucan over a fallen cause and a political 
system which could never be recalled, and 
which it is not certain that it was desirable 
to recall. He must have seen that the two 
great parties into which the Republic was 
divided, and which in its better days kept 
the balance between order and liberty, had 
gradually degenerated into selfish factions 
with scarcely the semblance of a principle 
between them. Was it really the part of 
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a patriot to hope for the restoration of 
senatorial or parliamentary government / 
Was not an enlightened despotism a good 
exchange for Marius and Sulla? Whether 
any such thoughts passed through Hor- 
ace’s mind or not, he accepted the defeat 
of his own party as an accomplished fact 
and with considerable equanimity, and 
was quite ready to pray for Augustus as 
the saviour of society. The feeling which 
must have been entertained by many edu- 
eated and thoughtful Romans, if not by 
the whole upper and middle class who had 
gone through a century of revolutions, is 
expressed in the words of Virgil :— 


Di patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque 
mater, 

Que Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia 
servas, 

Hunc saltem everso juvenem succurrere seclo 

Ne prohibete ! 


That was the end of the whole matter. 
The first necessity for Rome was the 
restoration of law, order, and permanent 
tranquillity. One hand alone seemed 
capable of ensuring these blessings, and 
Horace, and Virgil, and the other leading 
men of letters at Rome became its willing 
instruments. 

Professor Sellar divides Horace’s Odes 
into (1) the National, Religious, and 
Ethical Odes ; (2) The lighter Poems in 
the Greek Measure, épwttka and Ovuto- 
Tika, and (3) The Occasional Poems of 
Horace’s own life and experience, The 
National Odes express the sentiments re- 
ferred to in the above paragraph, But 
Mr. Sellar does not bestow unqualified 
commendation on them. He thinks that 
the dulcedo otit spoken of by Tacitus car- 
tied Horace and other honest Imperialists 
a little too far. In the second ode of the 
Fourth Book he detects the first notes of 
that servile adulation ‘‘ which was the bane 
of the next century.’’ Of course we must 
all admit that settled order, security for 
life and property, all the conditions in fact 
under which alone the ordinary business 
of civilized communities can be conducted, 
have sometimes to be purchased at a great 
price. And so it was at Rome. The de- 
fence of those who paid it is that nothing 
else was possible. The mischief was al- 
ready done, The Roman aristocracy and 
the Roman populace between them had 
made free institutions unworkable, Cicero 
pinned all his hopes on the equestrian 
order, much as Sir Robert Peel did after- 
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ward on the middle classes, But it was 
too late at Rome. Public spirit and politi- 
cal faith were dead, drowned in the sea of 
blood which the great factions had poured 
out. There was no help for it. Concur- 
rently witb this revolution began the decay 
of Roman character, and the so-called 
** adulation’? which has been so much 
complained of by modern writers was only 
what might have been expected. More- 
over a great part of it was purely formal, 
and ineant no more than the words in the 
liturgy, ‘‘ Our most religious and gracious 
Sovereign,’’ while part of it was legiti- 
mately based upon an article in the Pagan 
ereed which even Tacitus did not entirely 
reject. It seems to us that Mr. Sellar’s 
use of the word ‘‘ adulation”’ isa little in- 
consistent with what he says elsewhere of 
the deification of the Emperor. 


It is in the Odes expressive of national and 
imperial sentiment, that we seem to find most 
of real meaning in the religious language of 
Horace, The analogy between Jove in Hea- 
ven and Augustus on Earth is often hinted at ; 
and the ground of this analogy is indicated by 
the emphatic stress laid on the triumph of 
Jove over the Giants, 

Clari Giganteo triumpho (iii. 1). 


It is the supremacy of order in the world of 
nature and human affairs which the imagina- 
tion of Horace sees personified in that Jove, 


Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum, et urbes, regnaque tristia, 
Divosque mortalesque turbas 
Imperio regit unus squo (iii, 4). 
Augustus is regarded as the minister and vice- 
regent on earth of this supreme power, — 
Te minor laetum reget equus orbem— 


and it is on this ground that a divine func- 
tion is attributed to him. 


If it was the popular belief that great 
heroes and statesmen were admitted to the 
company of the gods after death, it was 
a very short step from this belief to the 
conception of the head of the Roman Em- 
pire, the ruler of the modern world, asa 
god designate, and entitled therefore 
even before death to some kind of wor- 
ship. 

Of Horace’s own religious belief he 
makes no secret. He was at. heart a Lu- 
eretian. But he looked on the poetical 
superstitions of the Pagan world with the 
eye of a man of taste ; much as many men 
at the present day may regard the saints 
and angels of the Romish Church, which 
bring mankind into such close communion 
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with another world and appeal so power- 
fully to the imagination. Horace could 
not have been insensible to the charm. 
He did not fail, says Mr. Sellar, — 


To recognize in the religious forms and be- 
liefs of the past a salutary power to heal some 
of the evils of the present, and also a material 
by which his lyrical art could move the deep- 
er sympathies and charm the fancy of his con- 
temporaries. Nor need we suppose the feel- 
ing out of which his world of supernatural 
beings and agencies is recreated altogether in- 
sincere, Though the actual course of his life 
may be regulated in accordance with the nega- 
tive conclusions of the understanding, the 
imagination of a poet like Horace and Lucre- 
tius is moved to the recognition of some tran- 
svendent power and agency, hidden in the 
world and yet sometimes apparent on the sur- 
face, which it associates with some concern 
for the course of nature and human affairs, 
and even of individual destiny. It is natural 
for the poet or artist to embody the suggestion 
of this mysterious feeling which gives its 
transcendent quality to his poetry or art, in 
the forms of traditional belief into which he 
breathes new life. 


Horace might have been conscious of 
some such feeling as is so beautifully ex- 
pressed in these well-known lines ; 


The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny moun- 
tain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have 
vanish'd, 

They live no lorger in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old 
names, 

And to yon starry world they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; and to the 
lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down : and even at this day 

’*Tis Jupiter that brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 


Along with the apology for the Empire 
which the literature of the day was called 
on to supply was the further object of re- 
viving a belief in the old Italian religion 
and the old Latin deities. How exquisite- 
ly Virgil performed his share of the task 
no scholar requires to be told. But he 
was less under the influence of Greek ideas 
than Horace. And there is a reality and 
‘* a reverential piety’’ in his treatment of 
the subject, which we miss in the lyric 
poet, who “ surrounds the gods and god- 
desses of Italy with the associations of 
Greek art in poetry.” It was because he 
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found these divinities in his favorite Greek 
authors that he was willing to people the 
groves and valleys of Italy with the same 
order of beings. Mr. Sellar is seen at his 
best in this part of his subject. 

Horace’s poetical conscience,—if we 
may use the phrase—held him clear of all 
blame in writing as he did of the nymphs 
and the Fauns, of Pan and Bacchus. He 
lived, we may believe, like many other 
eminent men of letters, two lives. Walk- 
ing about the streets of Rome, playing at 
ball, looking on at the jugglers, or dining 
with Maecenas, he was the shrewd man of 
the world, the Epicurean sceptic to whom 
the creed of his ancestors was foolishness. 
Far away amid the solitary scenes of na- 
ture, other thoughts and other ideas may 
have taken possession of him. He may 
have asked himself whether the old myth- 
ology was not, after all, something more 
than a beautiful dream ; whether the forces 
of nature might not sometimes assume the 
shapes which religion had assigned to 
them ; and whether such a belief was not 
more soothing to the human spirit than 
the cold negations of the atheistic philoso- 
phy. Then it is that, as he strolls along 
the Sabine valley or approaches the Bandu- 
sian fountain, the genius loci casts its spell 
upon him, and he hears the reed of Faunus 
piping in the distant hills and catches a 
glimpse of the Naiad as she rises from the 
sacred spring. 

It is not difficult to believe that Horace 
may at times have projected himself into 
the past with sufficient force of imagina- 
tion to bring himself under the influence 
of the old faith, and to prevent his recog- 
nition of the Pagan deities from being 
open to any charge of insincerity. Or, if 
we reject this hypothesis, there is nothing 
discreditable to Horace in supposing that 
he merely took up the rural traditions 
where he found them, and used their more 
picturesque and graceful elements as mate- 
rials for poetry. He must have known 
that whatever he wrote in this manner 
would be read by the light of his avowed 
scepticism, and that, as nobody could be 
deceived by it, so nobody would suspect 
him of hypocrisy. We should prefer to 
believe however that Ilorace was at times 
accessible to the reflection that there might 
be more things in the world than were 
dreamed of in his philosophy, and that 
however much he may have disbelieved in 


the intelligible forms of old religion, he 
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may not have been entirely devoid of some 
sympathy with the religion of nature. 

The amatory and convivial poems of 
Horace speak for themselves. Nobody 
ever supposed that in writing of the La- 
lages, Newras, and Glyceras, who were 
asked to the elegant little supper-parties 
given by the Roman men of wit and pleas- 
ure, Horace was using the language of real 
passion, which he was probably incapable 
of feeling. But Mr, Sellar scouts the no- 
tion that these poems were merely literary 
studies addressed to imaginary personages. 
He thinks that some of them, like the 
scenes and characters in the Satires, may 
be generalized from Horace’s experience 
not to represent individuals, But he be- 
lieves that many of them were well known 
to the poet, though his relations with them 
may have been Platonic. He goes fur- 
ther than this and thinks that the women 
themselves ‘‘ were refined and accom- 
plished Jadies leading a somewhat inde- 
pendent but quite decorous life.’’ What 
then made them so difficult of access ? 
Why do we hear so much of the janitors, 
and the bolts and bars, and the windows ? 
That many of them were educated and re- 
fined women and capable of inspiring gen- 
tlemen and scholars with the most ardent 
affection we may learn from Catullus and 
Tibullus. But there is never any talk of 
marriage with them. No: it is pretty 
clear to what class they belonged, and 
Horace was not the man to break his heart 
for any dozen such. Women in his eyes 
were playthings, and no sensible man 
ought to give himself a moment’s uneasi- 
ness about the best of them. For good 
wine he had a much more sincere respect, 
He held with Cratinus that no water- 
drinker could‘write poetry. He resembles 
Addison again in both these particulars ; 
in his high opinion of the flask and his low 
opinion of the sex. But he does not re- 
semble him at all in another characteristic 
which Mr. Sellar thinks is one of his most 
strongly marked traits ; his love of nature 
and of country life,—‘‘The dream of 
Roman poets,’’ as Newman says, ‘‘ from 
Virgil to Juvenal, and the reward of 
Roman statesmen from Cincinnatus to 
Pliny.”’ 

How any doubt can have arisen with re- 
gard to Horace’s sincerity when he writes 
on these subjects passes our comprehen- 
sion. A man who only pretends to be a 
lover of the country never ventures beyond 
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safe generalities. Horace specifies each 
tree, streamlet, and hill with the touch of 
one who knew them intimately ; he had a 
Roman’s eye for the picturesque, and re- 
produces it in his verse with an easy ac- 
curacy which nothing but long and loving 
contemplation could have enabled him to 
attain. He differs from Virgil no doubt 
to this extent,—and it is a very important 
difference—that while Horace loved the 
beauties of nature Virgil loved nature her- 
self. Virgil loved the country like Words- 
worth, Horace like Thomson. There is 
nothing to show that Horace took the 
same pleasure as Virgil did in natural his- 
tory, or in contemplating the operations 
of husbandry. But he never pretends that 
he does. In the second epode he is not 
laughing at such tastes ; he seems simply 
to be illustrating the ruling passion exem- 
plified probably in the behavior of some 
well-known character at Rome, who was 
perhaps just then the subject of conversa- 
tion in Horace’s set. The sincerest lover 
of country life would be the first to ridi- 
cule this affected enthusiasm. The genu- 
ine worshipper of the rural gods would be 
irritated and disgusted by this desecration 
of his idol ; he would feel his sanctuary 
polluted and vulgarized by the intrusive 
admiration of this cockney tradesman 
thinking it a fine thing to prate about the 
pleasures of the country and especially 
about country sports. This no doubt was 
the offence of which Alphius had been 
guilty, and which had been duly reported 
to Horace by one of his comrades. And 
the second epade was the consequence. 
To suppose that it was really meant as a 
covert satire upon country life seems little 
short of monstrous, It was exactly the 
reverse ; it was a satire upon the sham ad- 
miration of it, prompted by an outrage on 
the real. 

But whatever ditference of opinion may 
exist with regard to Horace’s originality 
and sincerity little or none is to be found 
on the question of his style. In his Satires 
and Epistles he did for Latin verse com- 
position what Addison did for English 
prose composition. This is Mr. Sellar’s 
dictum. ‘‘ It was as great a triumph of 
art to bend the stately Latin hexameter 
into a flexible instrument for the use of 
his musa pedestris as to have been the in- 
ventor of a prose style equal to that of 
Addison or Montaigne. The metrical suc- 
cess which Horace obtained in an attempt 
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in which Lucilius absolutely failed is al- 
most as remarkable as that obtained in his 
lyrical metres.”” Here then at all events 
Iforace has an indisputable claim to orig- 
inality. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that Horace had greater difficul- 
ties to contend with in bringing down verse 
than Addison experienced in bringing down 
prose to the level of ‘‘ refined and lively 
conversation.’’ He conld not get rid of 
metrical conditions, and the consequence 
is that he is more frequently guilty of 
what Conington calls ‘‘ the besetting sin 
of the Augustan poets,’’ that is, excessive 
condensation, than any one of his contem- 
poraries, Horace was conscious of it him- 
self ; Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. In 
endeavoring to avoid what Pattison calls 
the ‘‘ diffuse prodigality’’ of an earlier 
school Horace fell into the opposite ex- 
treme, and omitted what was necessary to 
connect one train of thought with another. 
This was not the result of any indifference 
to the thought. The theory, which we 
have seen advanced, that Horace in his 
Odes was contented with writing some- 
thing like nonsense verses, and let the 
meaning take care of itself so long as he 
was satisfied with the music, is contradict- 
ed by the fact that we have just the same 
condensation and obscurity in the Satires 
and Epistles, where Horace was certainly 
not aiming at perfection of sound or 
metre. We find also precisely the same 
fault in Pope, proceeding from the same 
cause. Take one instance :— 


In hearts of Kings or arms of Queens who lay, 
How happy those to ruin, these betray, 


And scores of such examples might be 
quoted. The most conspicuous instance 
of this defect in Horace is briefly referred 
to by Mr. Sellar, who however offers no 
explanation of it, It occurs in the Ode to 
Fortune (O Diva, gratum que regis An- 
tium, i. 35) Horace, addressing the god- 
dess, says :— 

Te Spes et albo rara Fides colit 

Velata panno nec comitem abnegat, 


Utcunque mutata potentes 
Veste domos inimica linquis, 


Now if Loyalty clings to a falling house 
when Fortune has deserted it, how can 
Loyalty be said to follow Fortune ? If she 
accompanies Fortune and deserts those 
whom the goddess deserts, how can she 
be called Loyalty? We all know what 


Horace means, of course. Hope and Loy- 
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alty continue to wait on Fortune whether 
she smiles or frowns ; whichever side of 
her face she turns toward their friends, 
Hope and Loyalty are constant to them. 
But the word linguis implies that Fortune 
flies away, and nec comitem abnegat that 
Loyalty goes with her. But there is no 
other passage in Horace so unmanageable 
as this; thongh his meaning is often 
packed so closely in such a very small par- 
cel that it takes some time to find it out. 
Quintilian says that there are some pas- 
sages in Horace which he would rather not 
try to explain. But that Horace habitu- 
ally sacrificed sense to sound is a proposi- 
tion which can hardly be accepted on the 
strength only of such passages as we have 
seen brought forward in support of it. As 
however we do not profess to understand 
Latin better than Horace did himself, we 
shall say no more about it. But of the 
exquisite melody and perfect finish which 
he imparted to his lyric metres we may 
perhaps speak with less presumption. 
Horace’s chief claim to the homage of 
posterity rests on his position as one of the 
great literary artists of the world. Here 
he stands alone ; nobody else has been 
able to play upon that instrument ; as 
Munro has well said, the secret of its 
music was lost with its inventor. 
Non bene conveniunt nec in una sede moran- 
tur 
Majestas et amor, 
says Ovid; and these two qualities, so 
rarely united, Horace has combined in 
perfection. The Alcaic Ode with its com- 
bination of strength and beauty is Horace, 
and Horace is the Alcaic Ode. The rise 
and fall of the metre, culminating in the 
third line on which the whole stanza seems 
as it were balanced or supported, and then 
falling away in the more rapid and dac- 
tylic, but less emphatic movement of the 
fourth, is one of the greatest triumphs of 
the metrical art which poetry has pro- 
duced. The Sapphic is equally his own 
property, and occasionally equals the 
Alcaic in the mellowness of its tones ; but 
its general effect is that of liveliness and 
vivacity, though it sometimes rises to the 
majestic also ; it is to the Alcaic what the 
fife is to the flute. Horace broke them 
both as he was laid on the Esquiline Hill 
beside the bones of his patron, and no 
man was heir to that matchless gift, the 
like of which only appears at rare intervals 
in the history of literature. 
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Objection has been taken to the designa- 
tion of Queen Anne’s and the early 
Georgian epoch as the Augustan age of 
England, But in one respect it is apt 
enough. What Pope was to the poets of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
that were Horace and Virgil to the poets 
of the Republic. If in many respects,— 
in the quality of his satire, in his good 
nature and moderation —Horace resembled 
Addison, in his metrical capacity and in 
his methods also he resembled Pope. Hear 
Thackeray again. ‘‘ He (Pope) polished, 
he refined, he thought ; he took thoughts 
from other works to adorn and complete 
his own ; borrowing an idea or a cadence 
from another poet as he would a figure or 
a simile from a flower or a river or any 
object which struck him in his walk or 
contemplation of nature.”’ Are we read- 
ing of the English or the Roman poet, of 
the reign of Augustus or the reign of 
Anne? Is not this Horace himself, the 
very man ? 

Another point of resemblance between 
the two periods isthe demand which arose 
in both for the political support of litera- 
ture. As Horace and Virgil were called 
upon to upbold the new government at 
Rome, so Addison and Steele were called 
upon to uphold the new government in 
England. We cannot indeed compare The 
Campaign or The Freeholder with the Que 
cura Patrum or Divis orte bonis, which 
Jast reminds us more of Shakespeare’s 
compliment to Queen Elizabeth ; but both 
had their origin in similar political exigen- 
cies, and in each case alike the champions 
of the existing order were liberally re- 
warded. 

But besides the imperishable specimens 
of literary art which he has left behind 
him, Horace has other claims on our re+ 
spect which many readers may think of 
equal value. A man may be a great poet 
without being a man of letters, as he may 
certainly be a man of letters withont being 
a great poet. Horace was both. He was 
deeply read in all the literature then ex- 
tant ; and next to the woods and the hills 
which he loved so well, his daily delight 
was in his library. The picture which he 
draws of himself in his country home 
affords us a delightful glimpse of such 
literary leisure as is only possible in the 
golden days of good Haroun Alraschid. 
Horace goes to bed and gets up when he 
likes ; there is no one to drag him down 
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to the law courts the first thing in the 
morning, to remind him of any important 
engagement with his brother scribes, to 
solicit his interest with Maecenas, or to 
tease him about public affairs and the latest 
news from abroad. He can bury himself 
in his Greek authors, or ramble through 
the woody glens which lay at the foot of 
Mount Ustica, without a thought of busi- 
ness or a feeling that he ought to be 
otherwise employed. In the evening he 
returns to his own fireside, to\his dinner 
of beans and bacon and the company of his 
country neighbors, who were men of educa- 
tion and intelligence, competent to bear 
their part in the conversation of which he 
was so fond, concerning the good of life, 
the value of riches, and the motives of 
friendship. The entertainment, we may 
presume, was not always on so very mod- 
erate a scale. The dinner table of Ofellus 
(Satire ii. 2) was probably more like Hor- 
ace’s when he entertained a friend from 
town, or a country acquaintance who had 
dropped in for shelter from the rain. The 
olus and perna, corresponding perhaps to 
our ham and peas, or else the faba 
Pythagora and the uncta oluscula lardo 
seem to have been standing dishes at the 
tables of the yeoman and smaller gentry 
of Horace’s time when they were alone 
and on ordinary days. But on festive oc- 
casions a joint of lamb and a roast fowl 
could be added to it, with a dessert of 
nuts, grapes, and figs, at which they sat 
pretty late over their wine. How modern 
it all seems! Pope had no difficulty in 
turning the menu of Ofellus into a dinner 
given by himself at Twickenham, with 
hardly the alteration of a word. 

It is difficult to imagine any life more 
delightful than was led by this accom- 
plished man for nearly thirty years ; in 
easy circumstances, with all that fame 
could give, admitted to the closest in- 
timacy with the high-born and highly cul- 
tivated society which formed the Court of 
Augustus, and which has been equalled 
only at a few choice epochs of the world’s 
history ; free to employ himself as he 
pleased, to enjoy all the luxuries, and all 
the intellectual intercourse of a great capi- 
tal, or to retire, as he chose, to his beauti- 
ful rural home and his well-stocked book- 
shelves—ducere sollicite jucunda oblivia 
vite. It is probable that at one time he 
was something of a sportsman, and varied 
his researches into what was even then 
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called ancient literature, with the occa- 
sional pursuit of stag, hare, or boar. He 
was unmarried, it istrue ; butif he lacked 
the happiness which springs from the 
affections he probably did not miss it, and 
he escaped its concomitant anxieties. Yet 
with everything else to cheer him, with 
every elegant enjoyment at his command, 
with no taste ungratified and no ambition 
disappointed, we still see that Horace was 
subject to that undefinable melancholy 
which the sceptical philosophy grafted on 
to the poetical temperament can hardly 
fail toengender. In the dinguenda tellus, 
and the e@ternum exilium he is not merely 
converting to poetical uses feelings which 
are common to mankind in all ages of the 
world. The same reflection recurs too 
often to allow of our doubting that it was 
habitual, and that it colored all his views 
of life. The frequency of suicide among 
the ancients had its origin in an intensified 
form of this despondency. Horace doubt- 
less did not experience it in its severest 
shape ; he was too well fitted by nature 
for the enjoyment of life and society to 
give way to any deep or permanent de- 
pression. But it forced its way on his 
mind at intervals, and is a haunting pres- 
ence in many of his writings when there 
is no open expression of it. As has been 
said of great wealth so we may say of such 
a life as Horace’s, that it was calculated 
to make a death-bed very painful. Mod- 
ern scepticism for the most part contents 
itself with asserting that we have no evi- 
dence to justify belief in a future state, 
but each man may think what he likes 
about the immortality of the soul. THor- 
ace was scarcely at liberty to do this. He 
must have looked on death as annihila- 
tion. The question may be asked whether 
if he had believed in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, he would have 
been any the happier. It is a question 
beyond the scope of this paper. But 
Newman has a passage in the Office and 
Work of Universities not altogether re- 
mote from it, and so singularly applicable 
to the life of Horace that we cannot do 
better than close our own remarks with 
one of the most charming specimens even 
of Newman’s style that can be found :— 


Easy circumstances, books, friends, literary 
connections, the fine arts, presents from 
abroad, foreign correspondents, handsome 
appointments, elegant simplicity, gravel 
walks, lawns, flower-beds, trees and shrub- 
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beries, summer-houses, strawberry beds, a 
greenhouse, a@ wall for peaches, hoc erat in 
votis ;— nothing out of the way, no hot-houses, 
graperies, pineries—Persicos odi, puer, appa- 
ralus-—-DO mansions, no parks, no deer, no 
preserves ; these things are not worth the cost, 
they involve the bother of dependants, they 
interfere with enjoyment. One or two faithful 
servants, who last on as the trees do, and can- 
not change their place ;—the ancients had 
slaves, a sort of dumb waiter, and the real 
article ; alas! they are impossible now, We 
must have no one with claims upon us, or 
with rights ; no ipcumbrances ; no wife and 
children ; they would hurt our dignity, We 
must have acquaintances within reach, yet not 


in the way ; ready, not troublesome or intru- - 
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sive, We must have somethiag of name, or 
of rank, or of ancestry, or of pust official life, 
to raise us from the dead level of mankind, to 
afford food for the imagination of our neigh- 
bors, . To a life such as this a man is 
more attached the longer he lives; and he 
would be more and more happy in it too, were 
it not tor the memento within him, that books 
and gardens do not make a man immortal ; 
that though they do not leave him, he at least 
must leave them, all but ‘‘ the hateful cy- 
presses,’’ and must go where the only book is 
the book of doom, and the only garden the 
Paradise of the Just. 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


JAGANNATH, 


BY Cc. W. 


**You Europeans know nothing of 
Jagannath,’’ said my friend Pandit Anan- 
tacharya, as we lay in our long chairs on 
the flat roof, in the glorious tropical moon- 
light. ‘* Your travellers and missionaries 
have allowed themselves to be deceived by 
the statements of the priests and devotees 
of that horrible worship-—statements which 
were doubtless intentionally misleading. 
Why, I bave actually seen in one of your 
books the remark that the cult in question 
is merely a variety of that of Vishnu ! 
Perhaps long ago it was, but for centuries 
it has been simply the worship of an 
earth-spirit of the most bloodthirsty de- 
scription. I will tell you the true story 
of the matter. There will be no harm in 
my doing so, for if you repeat it no one 
will believe you—unless, indeed, it be a 
man who already knows all about it, and 
he will fat once deny its truth, lest the 
ghastly horror of it should come to the 
knowledge of the Government, from which 
it has always been (and always will be) 
hidden with such elaborate care. Wildly 
incredible as it may seem to the Occidental 
unbeliever, it is nevertheless terribly true, 
as I have good cause to know. 

‘¢'To make my story intelligible I must 
begin at the beginning. Long ago—long 
before what you acknowledge as history 
begins—a mighty convulsion in a far-dis- 
tant continent diove away from their home 
some of the priests of the old Nature-re- 
ligion, and after weary wanderings they at 
last settled down at the spot now called 
Jagannath. Their power over the ele- 
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ments, which for many years they used 
only for good, gained them respect and 
fear among the inhabitants; but as the 
ages passed on their successors degenerat- 
ed into nitter selfishness, and their college 
became a mere school of evil magic. At 
last a leader, more unscrupulous or more 
daring than his predecessors, succeeded in 
invoking and partially subjugating a 
malignant eatth-spirit of terrible power, 
by whose assistance he committed atroci- 
ties so abominable that even his abandoned 
followers rose against him and assassinated 
him. But though they could slay him 
they could not dismiss the demon he had 
raised, and it carried destruction far and 
wide throughout: the district, so that the 
affrighted priests knew not what to do. 
Eventually they bethonght them of apply- 
ing for aid to a celebrated magician of the 
North, whose power was used always for 
purer and nobler purposes than theirs had 
been. After much persuasion he consent- 
ed, not for their sake but for that of the 
helpless populace around, to do what was 
now possible to restrain the evil influence 
so recklessly invoked. But bad was the 
best that could be done ; for, strange as it 
may appear to your ideas, the laws of 
magic require that strict justice shall be 
shown even to such an entity as this. All 
that was found possible was to limit the 
evil—so to arrange matters that the priests 
might make a kind of agreement with the 
fiend that, instead of indulging in pro- 
miscuous destruction, it should he satisfied 
with taking such lives as were voluntarily 
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yielded to it ; and all through the centu- 
ries since the strange wild covenant then 
made has been duly fulfilled. 

‘“*The terms of this treaty will be un- 
folded as I relate to you what it is that 
really happens at each of the great septen- 
nial festivals which have ever since been 
regularly held in honor of the so-called 
god. First comes what is known as ‘ The 
Day of the Wood.’ On a certain morn- 
ing a vast but silent crowd assembles be- 
fore daybreak on the sea-shore. On the 
beach the priests of the temple are grouped 


round their chief ; and a little in advance: 


of them, nearest to the water, stand two 
doomed men—the priest and the carpenter 
—doomed by the terms of that terrible 
compact. For, when first that unholy 
agreement was made, seven families of the 
hereditary priesthood and seven families 
of carpenters (you know that trades also 
are hereditary with us) vowed in return 
for a promise of temporal prosperity— 
which has always been honorably kept— 
to devote, each in turn, a representative 
to the service of the deity at the septen- 
nial festivals. So the two who have been 
chosen for the dread honor on this occa- 
sion stand apart, regarded with awe as 
already half-belonging to the realms of the 
supernatural, 

‘** As the sun rises from the ocean all 
eyes are eagerly strained toward the east- 
ern horizon, and a proud man is he who 
first catches sight of atiny black speck far 
out at sea drawing steadily nearer and 
nearer to the awe-stricken crowd on shore. 
When the object approaches it is seen to 
consist of three logs of wood, floating side 
by side, though not fastened together— 
moving with undeviating course, though 
without any apparent motive power. A 
trick of the priests’, you think? You 
would not say so if you had seen it, my 
friend! Possibly your boasted Western 
science might succeed in imitating the 
phenomenon by the aid of elaborate and 
costly machinery ; but how could it be 
done by these priests who know nothing 
of such means, and are besides in the 
midst of a multitude who watch their every 
movement? Be that as it may, the logs 
at last reach the shore, and are reverently 
lifted by the priests and borne away to a 
hut in the temple enclosure, where the 
chosen carpenter is to do his work. 
Eagerly he sets about his task, which is to 
carve. from these mysterious logs three 
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images in exact imitation of those already 
standing in the innermost shrine of the 
temple ; and day after day he labors on 
with an ardent devotion to his object, 
which Jeaves him hardly time for food or 
sleep. First the two attendant figures or 
supporters are finished; then he com- 
mences upon the central image—the repre- 
sentation of the deity himself. And the 
neighbors tell with bated breath how at 
this period of shis arduous labor he is al- 
ways encouraged by the apparition of the 
‘god’ himself—an apparition visible to 
him only, but thenceforward never absent 
from his consciousness, whether waking or 
sleeping, and ever drawing steadily nearer 
and nearer to him as his work approaches 
completion. At last the image is finished, 
and the workman who has spent so much 
loving care and devoted energy upon it lies 
down beside it, and resigns himself alto- 
gether to the dread apparition. Nearer 
and nearer it comes, and more and more 
rapid becomes the action of that intense 
magnetic attraction that is draining the 
man’s life away. The effect of imagina- 
tion, you say? Perhaps; but the result 
is the same ; in no case has the earpenter 
survived the accomplishment of his task 
by as much as twelve hours. 

** Almost immediately after this comes 
‘the Day of the Procession,’ the cul- 
minating point of the festival ; and it is 
on this occasion that the doomed priest 
performs his share of the terrible contract. 
Early on the day appointed, in the pres- 
ence of an immense gathering, the new 
images are reverently borne by the priests 
into the innermost sanctuary, and there 
laid on the ground before the platform, 
on which their three predecessors have 
stood for the last seven years. All but 
the chosen priest then retire from the 
sanctuary, and the great doors which shut 
it off from the body of the temple are 
closed, leaving the especial minister of the 
‘god’ alone to perform the mystic rites 
which no human eye bat his may see. Ex- 
actly what takes place within those closed 
doors no one has ever known—no one will 
ever know ; for none of those who alone 
could tell ever live long enough to lift the 
veil from the awful mystery. The priests 
lie prostrate in adoration outside the doors 
as a guard of honor to prevent any possi- 
bility of disturbance ; but their office is a 
sinecure, for no native of India could be 
bribed to enter that sanctuary during the 
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Hour of Silence, even by all the fabled 
jewels of Golconda. The vast crowd in 
the body of the temple remains wrapped 
in the most profound stillness until the 
hour is over, when the high priest rises 
from the ground and with reverent awe 
opens the great doors once more. Not 
the faintest sound has reached the listening 
ears without, yet the heavy images have 
changed places ; the new ones are in posi- 
tion on the platform, while the older ones 
are cast aside on the ground, and beside 
them lies the priest, speechless—dying. 
It is recorded that he expires always within 
a few minutes of the opening of the doors, 
and never yet has any victim been able to 
indicate by word or sign the nature of the 
ordeal through which he has passed. This 
much is known—that the carpenter is in- 
structed when making the idols to drill a 
long cylindrical hole of a certain given 
diameter in each figure, roughly cor- 
responding in location to the spinal column 
in a human being, and tradition whispers 
that one of the duties of the doomed priest 
is to remove something—something that 
none may see and live—from this strange 
receptacle in the old images to a cor- 
responding place in the new ones, For 
the rest, the will of the deity is said to 
impress upon the mind of its devoted ser- 
vant the ceremonial which has to be car- 
ried out. 

‘* Meanwhile, outside the temple, all 
has been prepared for the great procession, 
and the huge wooden car of the deity has 
been dragged to the door. This vehicle 
is a very curious one, and rather difficult 
to describe without the aid of a picture or 
“a model. The lower part of it may be 
said to resemble an immense oblong chest 
richly carved round the sides with fig- 
ures of the gods, each in its separate 
shrine, deeply recessed and protected by 
beautifully moulded pillars; and upon 
this as a platform, or pedestal, stands a 
colossal statue of a rampant lion, bearing 
on its back a sort of canopied pulpit. 
When the hour arrives the chief priest, 
bending low before the new image, hangs 
garlands of flowers round its neck in the 
usual Hindu fashion, and fastens round its 
waist a magnificently jewelled belt. And 
now, by the strength which it has absorbed 
from its victims, this demon favors its 
faithful votaries with a marvellous exhibi- 
tion of its uncanny powers. A piece of 
thin silk cord about twenty feet long is 
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passed through the idol’s belt, and its 
ends are held by two priests, who are thus 
some ten feet in advance of the image, 
though not directly in its path. The cen- 
tral passage of the temple is cleared, and 
the two priests gently pull the cord. On 
receiving this signal the heavy wooden 
idol advances by a series of bounds down 
the path left for it, the priests retiring be- 
fore it, and, apparently, initiating each 
leap by the same gentle pull. Quite im- 
possible, you say? or, if actually done, 
then a trick of the priests. Think so, if 
you will ; but how is it done? The pull 
given by the priests is a mere movement 
of the finger and thumb, searcely strong 
enough even to tighten the corn, and it is 
certain that no other mechanical force is 
employed. Buta still greater wonder is 
to come. When the idol, in the manner 
described, has reached the door where its 
car awaits it, the two priests climb upon 
the platform, still holding the ends of 
their line. At their next pull the image 
springs upon the platform beside them, 
and then, without waiting for any further 
guidance, makes another leap into its pul- 
pit, and turns itself half round so as to 
face the front of the car! Incredible, is 
it? Yet there are thousands who can 
bear testimony to it. And, after all, why 
incredible? If a heavy table can jump 
about in the West, as some of your great- 
est scientists have seen that it can, why 
may not a heavy image do the same in the 
East? ‘ There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’ and one fact is worth many 
theories. 

‘* After this astonishing display of 
power, the great procession starts and the 
image is carried in triumph about the 
town, offerings of all kinds being thrown 
upon the car as it moves along, while the 
many little bells which are hung about it 
tinkle joyously, and the thronging multi- 
tudes shout in adoration. It was during 
this progress that devotees used sometimes 
to throw themselves under the wheels of 
the car, holding it an honor to yield up 
the life so crushed out of them asa willing 
sacrifice to their sanguinary deity. Your 
Government thinks it has put an end to all 
that ; but devotion is not to be wiped out 
by an edict, and perhaps, in one way or an- 
other, Jagannath gains about as many lives 
as he ever did. The covenant which binds 
him not to slay promiscuously in no way 
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precludes him from accepting life volun- 
tarily offered to him, or even froin en- 
deavoring to influence weak-minded wor- 
shippers to immolate themselves at his 
shrine, and no doubt he does so whenever 
it is possible. 

‘* A weird and terrible story, is it not ? 
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But many strange things happen in remote 
corners of India which are entirely unsus- 
pected by the ruling race—things which 
would be to thei quite as incunceivable 
as is this studiously accurate account of 
the festival of Jagannath.’’—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 





THE CONQUEST OF DONA JACOBA. 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


I. 


A rorest of willows cut by a forking 
creek, and held apart here and there by 
fields of yellow mustard blossoms flutter- 
ing in their pale-green nests, or meadows 
carpeted with the tiny white and yellow 
flowers of early summer. Wide patches 
of blue where the wiliows ended, and im- 
mense banks of daisies bordering fields of 
golden grain, bending and shimmering in 
the wind with the long even sweep of ris- 
ing tide. Then the lake, long, irregular, 
half choked with tules, closed by a marsh. 
The valley framed by mountains of pur- 
plish gray, dull brown with patches of 
vivid green and yellow ; a solitary gray 
peak, barren and rocky, in sharp contrast 
to the rich California hills ; on one side 
fawn-colored slopes, and slopes with groves 
of crouching oaks in their hollows ; op- 
posite, and beyond the cold peak, a golden 
hill rising to a mount of earthy green ; 
still lower, another peak, red and green 
mulberry and mould ; between and afar, 
closing the valley, a line of pink-brown 
mountains splashed with blue. 

Such was a fragment of Don Roberto 
Dunean’s vast rancho of Los Quervos, and 
on a plateau above the willows stood the 
adobe house, white and red-tiled, shaped 
like a solid letter H. On the deep veran- 
da, sunken between the short forearms of 
the H, Dojia Jacoba could stand and issue 
commands in her harsh imperious voice to 
the Indians in the rancheria among the 
willows, while the long sa/a behind over- 
flowed with the gav company her famous 
hospitality had summoned, the bare floor 
and ugly velvet furniture swept ont cf 
thought by beautiful faces and flowered 
silken gowns. Behind the sala was an 
open court, the grass growing close to the 
great stone fountain. On either side was 


along line of rooms, and above the sala 
was a library opening into the sleeping- 
room of Dota Jacoba on one side, and 
into that of Elena, her youngest and love- 
liest daughter, on the other. Behind the 
house were a dozen or more buildings : 
the kitchen ; a room in which steers and 
bullocks, sheep and pigs, were hanging ; 
a store house containing provisions enough 
for a hotel ; and the manufactories of the 
Indians. Somewhat apart was a large 
building with a billiard-room in its upper 
story and sleeping-rooms below. From 
her window Elena could look down upon 
the high-walled corral with its prancing 
horses always in readiness for the pleas- 
ure-loving guests, and upon the broad road 
curving through the willows and down the 
valley. 

The great house almost shook with life 
on this brilliant day of the month of June, 
1852. Don Roberto Duncan, into whose 
shrewd Scottish hands California had 
poured her wealth for forty years, had 
lony ago taken to himself a wife of Cas- , 
tilian blood ; and to-morrow their eldest 
remaining daughter was to be married to 
a young Englishman, whose father had 
been a merchant in California when San 
Francisco was Yerba Buena. Not a room 
was vacant in the house. Young people 
had come from Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara and Les Angeles. 
Beds had been put up in the library and 
billiard-room, in the store-rooms and 
attics. The corral was full of strange 
horses, and the huts in the willows had 
their hnmbler guests. 

Francisca sat in her room surrounded 
by a dozen chattering girls. The floor 
beneath the feet of the California heiress 
was bare, and the heavy furniture was of 
uncarved mahogany. Sut a rich satin 
quilt covered the bed, lavish Spanish 
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needlework draped chest and tables, and 
through the open window came the June 
sunshine and the sound of the splashing 
of the fountain. 

Francisca was putting the last stitches 
in her wedding-gown, and the girls were 
helping, advising, and commenting. 

** Art thou not frightened, Pancbita,’’ 
demanded one of the girls, ‘‘ to go away 
and live with a strange man? Just think, 
thou hast seen bim but ten times.” 

“What of that?’ asked Francisca 
serenely, holding the rich corded silk at 
arm’s-length, and half closing her eyes as 
she re-adjusted the deep flounce of Span- 
ish lace. ‘* Remember, we will ride and 
dance and play games together for a week 
with all of you, dear friends, before I go 
away with him, I shall know him quite 
well by that time. And did not my fa- 
ther know him when he was a little boy ? 
Sure he cannot be a cruel man, or my fa- 
ther would not have chosen him for my 
husband.”’ 

‘*T like the Americans and the Germans 
and the Russians,’’ said the girl who had 
spoken, ‘‘ particularly the Americans. 
But these English are so stern, so harsh 
sometimes. ”’ 

‘What of that?’ asked Francisca 
again. ‘*‘ Am I not used to my father ?’’ 

She was a singular-looking girl, this 
compound of Scottish and Spanish. Her 
face was cast in her father’s hard mould, 
and her frame was large and sturdy ; but 
she had the black luxuriant hair of Spain, 
and much grace of gesture and expression. 

‘*T would not marry an Englishman,’’ 
said a soft voice. 

Francisca raised her eyebrows and 
glanced coldly at the speaker, a girl of 
perfect loveliness, who sat behind a table, 
her chin resting on her clasped hands. 

‘*Thou wouldst marry whom our father 
told thee to marry, Elena,’’ said her sister 
severely. ‘* What hast thou to say about 
it ?”” 

‘*T will marry a Spaniard,” said Elena, 
rebelliously. ‘‘ A Spaniard, and no other.”’ 

‘‘Thou wilt do what?’ said a cold 
voice from the door. The girls gave a 
little scream, Elena turned pale, even 
Francisca’s hands twitched. 

Dofia Jacoba was an impressive figure 
as she stood in the doorway. A tall un- 
bowed woman with a large face and pow- 
erful penetrating eyes. A thin mouth 
covering white teeth separated the promi- 
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nent nose and square chin. A braid of 
thick black hair lay over her fine bust, and 
a black silk handkerchief made a turban 
for her loftv head. She wore a skirt of 
heavy black silk and a sbawl of Chinese 
crépe, one end thrown gracefully over her 
shoulder. 

‘** What didst thou say ?”’ she demand- 
ed again, a sneer on her lips, 

Elena made no answer. She stared 
through the window at the servants laying 
the table in the dining-room on the other 
side of the court, her breath shortening as 
if the room had been exhausted of air. 

** Let me hear no more of that non- 
sense,’’ continued her mother, ‘A 
strange remark truly to come from the 
lips of a Californian | Thy father has said 
that his daughters shall marry men of his 
race—men who belong to that island of 
the North ; and I have agreed, and thy 
sisters are well married. No women are 
more virtuous, more industrious, more re- 
ligious, than ours; but our men—our 
young men—are a set of drinking, gam- 
bling vagabonds. Go to thy room and 
pray there until supper.”’ 

Elena ran out of an opposite door, and 
Dofia Jacoba sat down on a high-backed 
chair and held out her hand for the wed- 
ding-gown. She examined it attentively, 
and gave a faint smile of approval. 

‘©The lace is beautiful,’’ she said. 
‘* There is no richer in California, and I 
have seen Dofia Maria Antonia de la 
Guerra’s, and Dofia Modeste Castro’s, 
Let me see thy mantilla once more.”’ 

Francisca opened a chest nearly as large 
as her bed, and shook out a long square of 
superb Spanish lace. It had arrived from 
the city of Mexico but a few days before. 
The girls clapped their admiring hands, as 
if they had not looked at it twenty times, 
and Dofia Jacoba smoothed it tenderly 
with her strong hands. Then she went 
over to the chest and lifted the beautifu! 
silk and crépe gowns, one by one, her 
sharp eyes detecting no flaw. She opened 
another chest and examined the piles of 
underclothing and bed linen, all of finest 
woof, and deeply bordered with the 
drawn work of Spain. 

‘* All is well,’’ she said, returning to 
her chair. ‘‘I see nothing more to be 
done. Thy brother will bring the emer- 
alds, and the English plate will come be- 
fore the week is over.” 

‘*Ts it sure that Santiago will come in 
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time for the wedding ?’’ asked a half-Eng- 
lish granddaughter, whose voice broke sud- 
denly at her own temerity. 

But Dota Jacoba was in a gracious 
mood. 


‘* Sure. Has not Don Roberto gone to 
meet him? He will be here at four to- 
day.’’ 


** How glad I shall be to see him !” 
said Francisca. ‘‘ Just think, my friends, 
I have not seen him for seven years. Not 
since he was eleven years old. He has 
been on that cold dreadful island in the 
North all this time. I wonder has he 
changed /” , 

*“ Why should he change ?’’ asked 
Doiia Jacoba, ‘‘ Is he not a Cortez and 
a Duncan? Is he not a Californian and a 
Catholic? Can a few years in an English 
school make him of another race? He is 
seven years older, that is all.’’ 

‘* True,’’ assented Francisca, threading 
her needle; ‘‘ of course he could not 
change.”’ 

Dofia Jacoba opened a large fan and 
wielded it with slow curves of her strong 
wrist. She had never been cold in her 
life, and even a June day oppressed her. 

** We have another guest,’’ she said in 
a moment—‘‘a young man, Don Dario 
Castafiares of Los Robles Rancho. He 
comes to buy cattle of my husband, and 
must remain with us until the bargain is 
over,”’ 

Several of the girls raised their large 
black eyes with interest. ‘‘ Don Dario 
Castafiares,’’ said one ; ‘‘ I have heard of 
him. He is very rich and very handsome, 
they say.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Dofia Jacoba, indifferent- 
ly. ‘* He is not ugly, but much too dark. 
His mother was an Indian. He is no 
husband, with all his leagues, for any 
Californian of pure Castilian blood.” 


IT, 


Elena had gone up to her room, and 
would have locked the door had she pos- 
sessed a key. As it was, she indulged in 
a burst of tears at the prospect of marry- 
ing an Englishman, then consoled herself 
with the thought that her best-beloved 
brother would be with her in a few hours. 

She bathed her face and wound the 
long black coils about her shapely head. 
The flush faded out of her white cheeks 
and her eyelids were less heavy. But the 
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sadness did not leave her eyes nor the deli- 
cate curves of her mouth. She had the 
face of the Madonna, stamped with the 
heritage of suffering,—a nature so keenly 
capable of joy and pain that she drew both 
like a magnet, and would so long as life 
stayed in her. 

She curled herself up in the window- 
seat, looking down the road for the gray 
cloud of dust that would herald her broth. 
er. But only black crowds of crows 
mounted screaming from the willows, to 
dive and rise again. Suddenly she became 
conscious that she was watched, and her 
gaze swept downward to the corral. A 
stranger stood by the gates giving orders 
to a vaquero, but ooking hard at her from 
beneath his low dropped sombrero, He 
was tall, this stranger, and very slight. 
His face was nearly as dark as an Indian’s, 
but set with features so perfect that no 
one but Dofia Jacoba had ever found fault 
with his skin. Below his dreaming ardent 
eyes was a straight delicate nose ; the 
sensuous mouth was half parted over 
glistening teeth, and but lightly shaded 
by asilken mustache. About his graceful 
figure hung a dark-red serape embroidered 
and fringed with gold, and his red velvet 
trousers were laced and his yellow riding- 
boots gartered with silver. 

Elena rose quickly and pulled the cur- 
tain across the window ; the blood had 
flown to her hair, and a smile chased the 
sadness from her mouth. Tnen she raised 
her hands and pressed the palms against 
the slope of the ceiling, her dark upturned 
eyes full of terror, For many moments 
she stood so, hardly conscious of what she 
was doing, seeing only the implacable eyes 
of her mother ; then down the road came 
the Joud regular hoof-falls of galloping 
horses, and with an eager cry she flung 
aside the curtain, forgetting the stranger. 

Down the road, half hidden by the wil- 
lows, came two men; and when they 
reached the rancheria Elena saw their 
faces. A sandy-haired hard-faced oid 
Scotsman, with cold blue eyes beneath 
shaggy red brows, and a dark slim lad, a 
Californian every inch of him. Elena 
waved her handkerchief and the lad his 
hat. Then the girl rushed down the stair 
and over to the willows. Santiago sprang 
from his horse, and the brother and sister 
clung together kissing and crying, hugging 
each other until her hair fell down and his 
hat was in the dust. 
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‘*Thou hast come !’’ cried Elena at 
last, holding him at arm’s-length that she 
might see him better, then clinging to him 
again with all her strength. ‘* Thou wilt 
never leave me again — promise’ me ! 


Promise me, my Santiago! Ay, I have 
been so lonely.”’ 
‘* Never, my little one. Have I not 


longed to come home that I might be with 
thee? O my Elena! I know so much. 
I will teach thee everything.”’ 

‘* Ay, I am proud of thee, my San- 
tiago! Thou knowest more than any boy 
in California—I know.’’ 

‘* Perhaps that would not be much,” 
with fine scorn, ‘* But come, Elena mia, 
I must go to my mother ; she is waiting. 
She looks as stern as ever; but how I 
have longed to see her !’’ 

They ran to the house, passing the 
stranger, who had watched them with 
folded arms and scowling brows, San- 
tiago rushed impetuously at his mother ; 
but she put out her arm, stiff and straight, 
and held him back. Then she laid her 
hand, with its vice-like grip, on his shoul- 
der, and led him down the sala to the 
chapel at the end. It was arranged for 
the wedding with all the pomp of velvet 
altar-cloth and golden candelabra, and he 
looked at it wonderingly. Why had she 
brought him to look upon this before giv- 
ing him a mother’s greeting ? - 

‘* Kneel down,”’ she said, ‘‘ and repeat 
the prayers of thy Church—prayers of 
gratitude for thy safe return.’’ 

The boy folded his hands deprecatingly. 

‘* But, mother, remember it is seven 
long years since I have said the Catholic 
prayers. Remember I have been educat- 
ed in an English college, in a Protestant 
country.”’ 

Her tall form curved slowly toward 
him, the blood blazed in her dark cheéks. 

‘* What !” she screamed, incredulous- 
ly, ‘thou hast forgotten the prayers of 
thy Church—the prayers thou learnedst 
at my knee ?’’ 

‘* Yes, mother, I have,’’ he said des- 
perately. ‘* I cannot—” 

‘*God !” she cried. ‘‘God! Mother 
of God ! my son says this to me !’’ She 
caught him by the shoulder again and al- 
most hurled him from the room. Then 
she locked her hand about his arm and 
dragged him down the sa/a to his father’s 
room. She took a green-hide reata from 
the table and brought it down upon his 
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back with long sweeps of her powerful 
arm ; but not another word came from her 
rigid lips. The boy quivered with the 
shame and pain, but made no resistance— 
for he was a Californian, and she was his 
mother. 


Ill. 


Joaquin, the eldest son, who had been 
hunting bear with a number of his guests, 
returned shortly after his brother's arrival, 
and was met at the door by his mother. 

‘* Where is Santiago?” heasked. ‘‘TI 
hear he has come.”’ 

‘* Santiago has been sent to bed, where 
he will remain for the present. We have 
an unexpected guest, Joaquin. He leans 
there against the tree—Don Dario Casta- 
fiares. Thou knowest who he is. He 
comes to buy cattle of thy father, and will 
remain some days. Thou must share thy 
room with him, for there is no other place 
—even on the billiard-table.’’ 

Joaquin liked the privacy of his room, 
but he had all the hospitality of his race. 
He went at once to the stranger, walking 
a little heavily, for he was no longer young 
and slender, but with a cordial smile on 
his shrewd warmly colored face. 

‘The house is at your service, Don 
Dario,’”’ he said, shaking the new-comer’s 
hand. ‘‘ We are honored that you come 
in time for my sister’s wedding. It dis- 
tresses me that I cannot offer you the best 
room in the house, but, Dios! we have a 
company here. I have only the half of 
my poor bed to offer you, but if you will 
deign to accept that—”’ 

**T am miserable, wretched, to put you 
to such trouble-—”’ 

‘* Never think of such a thing, my 
friend. Nothing could give me greater 
happiness thar to try to make you com- - 
fortable in my poor room. Will you come 
now and take a siesta before supper ?”’ 

Dario followed him to the house, pro- 
testing at every step, and Joaquin threw 
open the door of one of the porch rooms. 

‘* At your service, seflor—everything at 
your service.”’ 

He went to one corner of the room and 
kicked aside a pile of saddles, displaying 
asmall hillock of gold in 10-dollar and 50- 
dollar slugs. ‘‘ You will find about 30,000 
dollars there. We sold some cattle a few 
days ago. I beg that you will help your- 
self, It is all at your service. I will now 
go and send you some aguardiente, for 
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you must be thirsty.” 
and left his guest alone. 

Dario threw himself face downward on 
the bed. He was in love, and the lady 
had kissed another man as if she had no 
love to spare. True, it was but her brother 
she had kissed, but would she have eyes 
for any one else during a stranger’s brief 
visit? And how could he speak a word 
with her alone, in this crowded house ? 
And that terrible dragon of a mother ! 
He sprang to his feet as an Indian servant 
entered with a glass of aguardiente ; and 
when he had burned his throat he felt bet- 
ter. ‘‘I will stay until I have won her, 
if I remain a month,’’ he vowed. ‘‘ It 
will be some time before Don Roberto 
will care to talk business.’’ 

But Don Roberto was never too preoc- 
cupied to talk business. After he had 
taken his bath and siesta, he sent a servant 
to request Don Dario Castafares to come 
up to the library, where he spent most of 
his time, received all his visitors, repri- 
manded his children, and took his after- 
dinner naps. It was a luxurious room for 
the California of that day. A thick red 
English carpet covered the floor, one side 
of the room was covered by a crowded 
bookcase, and the heavy mahogany fur- 
niture was handsomely carved, although 
upholstered with horse-hair. 

In an hour every detail of the transac- 
tion had been disposed of, and Dario had 
traded a small rancho for a herd of cattle. 
The young man’s face was very long when 
the last detail had been arranged, but he 
had forgotten that his host was as Cali- 
fornian as himself. Don Roberto poured 
him a brimming glass of angelica, and 
gave him a hearty slap on the back, 

‘*The cattle will keep for a few days, 
Don Dario,’’ he said, ‘* and you shall not 
leave this house until the festivities are 
over. Not until a week from to-morrow 
—do you hear? 1 knew your father. We 
had many a transaction together, and I 
take pleasure in welcoming his son under 
my roof. Now get off to the young peo- 
ple, and do not make any excuses. ”’ 

Dario made none. 


And he went out 


IV. 


The next morning at eight Francisca 
stood before the altar in the chapel, look- 
ing very handsome in her rich gown and 
soft mantilla. The bridegroom, a sensi- 
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ble-looking young Englishman, was some- 
what nervous, but Francisca might have 
been married every morning at eight 
o’clock. Behind them stood Don Roberto 
in anew suit of English broadcloth, and 
Doita Jacoba in heavy lilac silk, half cov- 
ered with priceless lace. The six brides- 
maids looked like a huge-bouquet, in their 
wide delicately colored skirts ; and their 
dark eyes, mischievous, curious, thought- 
ful, flashed more brilliantly than the jewels 
they wore. 

The sala and Don Roberto’s room be- 
yond were so crowded that some of the 
guests stood in the windows, and many 
conld not enter the doors ; every family 
within a hundred leagues had come to the 
wedding. The veranda was crowded with 
girls, their sparkling faces draped in black 
mantillas or bright rebosas, their full gay 
gowns fluttering in the breeze. Men in 
jingling spurs and all the bravery of gold- 
laced trousers and short embroidered 
jackets, respectfully elbowed their way 
past brown and stout old women that they 
might whisper a word in some pretty alert 
little ear. They had all ridden many 
leagues that morning, but there was not a 
trace of fatigue on any face. The court 
behind the sala was full of Indian servants 
striving to catch a glimpse of the cere- 
mony. 

Dario stood just within the front door, 
his eyes eagerly fixed upon Elena. She 
looked like a California lily in her white 
gown ; even her head drooped a little as if 
a storm had passed. Her eyes were ab- 
sent and heavy ; they mirrored nothing of 
the solemn gayety of the morning ; they 
saw only the welts on her brother’s back. 

Dario had not seen her since Santiago’s 
arrival. She had not appeared at supper, 
and he had slept little in consequence ; in 
fact, he had spent most of the night play- 
ing monté with Joaquin and a dozen other 
young men in the billiard-room, 

During the bridal mass the padre gave 
communion to the young couple, and to 
those who had made confession the night 
before. Elena was not of the number, 
and during the intense silence she drew 
back and stood and knelt near Dario. . 
They were not close enough to speak, had 
they dared ; but the Californian had other 
speech than words, and Dario and Elena 
made their confession that morning. 

During breakfast they were at opposite 
ends of the long table in the dining-room, 
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but neither took part in the songs and 
speeches, the toasts and laughter. Both 
had done some maneeuvring to get out of 
sight of the old people and sit at one of 
the many other tables in the sala, on the 
corridor, in the court ; but Elena had to 
go with the bridesmaids, and Joaquin in- 
sisted upon doing honor to the uninvited 
guest. The Indian servants passed the 
rich and delicate, the plain and peppered 
dishes, the wines and the beautiful cakes 
for which Dofia Jacoba and her daughters 
were famous. The massive plate that had 
done duty for generations in Spain was on 
the table, the crystal had been cut in Eng- 
land. It was the banquet of a grandee, 
and no one noticed the silent lovers, 

After breakfast the girls flitted to their 
rooms and changed their gowns, and 
wound rebosas or mantillas about their 
heads ; the men put off their jackets for 
lighter ones of flowered calico, and the 
whole party, in buggies or on horseback, 
started for a bull-fight which was to take 
place in a field about a mile behind the 
house. Elena went in a buggy with San- 
tiago, who was almost as pale as she. 
Dario, on horseback, rode as near her as 
he dared; but when they reached the 
fence about the field careless riders crowd- 
ed between, and he could only watch her 
from afar. 

The vaqueros in their broad black hats 
shining with varnish, their black velvet 
jackets, their crimson sashes and short 
black velvet trousers laced with silver cord 
over spotless linen, looked very picturesque 
as they dashed about the field jingling their 
spurs and shouting at each other, When 
the bulls trotted in and greeted each other 
pleasantly, the vaqueros swung their hiss- 
ing reatas and yelled until the maddened 
animals wreaked their vengeance on each 
other, and the serious work of the day 
began. 

Elena leaned back with her fan before 
her eyes, but Santiago leoked on eagerly in 
spite of his English training. 

‘** Caramba !’’ he cried, ‘‘ but that old 
bull is tough. Look, Elena! The little 
one is down. No, no! he has the big 
one. Ay! yi, yi! By Jove! he is gone 
—no, he has run off—he is on him again. 
He hasripped himup! Brava / brava !”’ 

A cheer as from one throat made the 
mountains echo, but Elena still held her 
fan before the field. 

‘**Tlow canst thou like such bloody 
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sport ?’’ she asked, disgustedly. ‘‘ The 
poor animals! What pleasure canst thou 
take to see a fine brute kicking in his 
death-agony, his bowels trailing on the 
ground ?” 

** Fie, Elena! Art thou not a Califor- 
nian? Dost thon not love the sport of 
thy country? Why, look at the other 
girls. They are mad with excitement. 
By Jove! I never saw so many bright 
eyes. I wonder if I will be too stiff to 
dance to night? Elena! but she gave me 
a beating! But tell me, little one, why 
dost thou not like the bull-fight? I feel 
like another man since I have seen it.”’ 

‘**T cannot be pleased with cruelty. I 
shall never get used to see beasts killed for 
amusement. And Don Dario Castaiiares 
does not like it either. He never smiled 
once, nor said ‘ Brava /’ ”’ 

**Aha! and how dost thou know 
whether he did or not? I thought thy 
face was behind that big black fan.” 

‘* | saw him through the sticks. What 
does ‘ by Jove’ mean, my Santiago ?”” 

He enlightened her, then stood up 
eagerly. Another bull had been brought 
in, and one of the vaqueros was to fight 
him. During the next two hours Santiago 
gave little thought to his sister, and some- 
times her long black lashes swept above 
the top of her fan. When five or six 
bulls had stamped and roared and gored 
and died, the guests of Los Quervos went 
home to chocolate and siesta, and the 
others returned to their various ranchos. 

But Dario took no nap thatday, Twice 
he had seen an Indian girl at Elena’s win- 
dow, and as the house settled down to 
temporary calm, he saw the girl go to the 
rancheria among the willows. He wrote 
a note, and followed her as soon as he 
dared. She wore a calico frock, exactly - 
like a hundred others, and her stiff black 
hair cut close to her neck in the style en- 
forced by Dofia Jacoba ; but Dario recog- 
nized her imitation of Elena’s walk and 
carriage, He was very nervous, but he 
managed to stroll about, and make his 
visit appear one of curiosity. As he 
passed the girl he told her to follow him, 
and in a few moments they were alone in 
a thicket. Ile had hard work persuading 
her to take the note to her mistress, for 
the girl -stood in abject awe of Dojia 
Jacoba ; but love of Elena and sympathy 
for the handsome stranger prevailed, and 
the girl went off with the missive. 
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The staircase led from Don Roberto’s 
room to Dofia Jacoba’s ; but the lady’s 
all-seeing eyes were closed, and the master 
was snoring in his library. Malia tiptoed 
by both, and Elena, who had been half 
asleep, sat up, trembling with excitement, 
and read the impassioned request for an 
interview. She lifted her head and 
listened, panting a little. Then she ran 
to the door and looked into the library. 
Her father was sound asleep ; there could 
be no doubt of that. She dared not write 
an answer, but she closed the door and put 
her lips to the girl’s ear. 

“Tell him,’? she murmured, horrified 
at her own boldness—‘‘ tell him to take 
me out for the contradanza to-night. 
There is no other chance.’’ And the git] 
went back and delivered the message. 


¥. 


The guests and family met again at sup- 
per; but yards of linen and mounds of 
plate, spirited, quickly turning heads, 
flowered muslin gowns and silken jackets, 
again separated Dario and Elena. He 
caught a glimpse now and again of her 
graceful head turning on its white throat, 
or of her sad pure profile shining before 
her mother’s stern old face. 

Immediately after supper the bride and 
groom led the way to the sala, the musi- 
cians tuned their violins and guitars, and 
after an hour’s excited comment upon the 
events of the day, the dancing began. 
Dofia Jacoba could be very gracious when 
she chose, and she moved among her 
guests like a queen to-night, begging 
them to be happy, and electrifying them 
with her rare smile. She dispelled their 
awe of her with magical tact ; and when 
she laid her hand on one young beauty’s 
shoulder, and told her that her eyes put 
out the poor candles of Los Quervos, the 
girl was ready to fling herself on the floor 
and kiss the tyrant’s feet. Elena watched 
her anxiously. She adored and feared her 
mother. Her father petted her in his 
harsh, abrupt way ; if she had ever re- 
ceived a kiss from her mother, she did not 
remember it; but she worshipped the 
blinding personality of the woman, al- 
though she shook before the releutless 
will. But that her mother was p'eased to 
be gracious to-night was beyond question, 
and she gave Dario a glance of timid en- 
couragement, which brought him to her 
side at once. 
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‘* At your feet, seforita,” he said, ‘‘ may 
I dare beg the honor of the contradanza 2” 

She bent her slender body in a pretty 
courtesy. ‘* It is a small favor to grant a 
guest who deigns to honor us with his 
presence.’’ 

He led her out, and when he was not 
gazing enraptured at the graceful swaying 
and gliding of her body, he managed to 
make a few conventional remarks, 

‘*You do not like bull-fighting, sefo- 
rita ?”’ 

‘* He watched me,’’ she thought. ‘‘ No, 
sefor. I like nothing that is cruel.’’ 

** Those soft eyes could never be cruel. 
Ay, you are so beautiful, sefiorita !’’ 

‘*T am but a little country girl, sefior. 
You must have seen far more beautiful 
women in the cities. Have you ever been 
in Monterey ?”’ 

** Yes, sefiorita, many times. I have 
seen all the beauties, even Dofia Modeste 
Castro. Once, too—that was before the 
Americans came—I saw the Sejfiorita Ysa- 
bel Herrera, a woman so beautiful that a 
man robbed a church and murdered a 
priest for her sake. But she was not so 
beautiful as you, sefivrita.’’ 

The blood throbbed in the girl’s fair 
cheeks. ‘‘ He must love me,” she told 
herself, ‘* to think me more beautiful than 
Ysabel Herrera. Joaquin says she was the 
handsomest woman that was ever seen,” 

‘* You compliment me, sefior,’’ she an- 
swered, vaguely. ‘‘ She had wonderful 
green eyes. So has the Sefiora Castro. 
Mine are only brown, like so many other 
girls.” 

‘* They are the most beautiful eyes in 
California, They are like the Madonna’s. 
I do not care for green eyes.’’ His black 
ones flashed their language to hers, and 
Elena wondered if she had ever been un- 
happy. She barely remembered where 
she was, forgot that she was a helpless 
bird in a golden cage. Her mate had 
flown through the open door, 

The contradanza ends with a waltz, and 
as Dario held her in his arms his last 
remnant of prudence gave way. 

‘* Elena, Elena,’’ he murmured passion- 
ately, ‘‘ I love thee. Dost thou not know 
it? Dost thou not love mea little? Ay, 
Elena! I have not slept one hour since I 
saw thee.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his face. The 
sadness still dwelt in their depths, but 
above floated the soft flame of love and 
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trust. She had no coquetry in her 
straightforward and simple nature. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ I love thee.’’ 

‘And thou art happy, querida mia, 
Thou art happy here in my arms ?”’ 

She let her cheek rest for a moment 
against his shoulder. ‘‘ Yes, I am very 
happy.”’ 

‘** And thou wilt marry me ?”’ 

The words brought her back to the pres- 
ent, and the light left her face. 

‘* Ay,’’ she said, ‘‘ why did you say 
that? It cannot ever be.’’ 

** But it shall be! Why not? TI will 
speak with Don Roberto in the morning.”’ 

The hand that lay on his shoulder 
clutched him suddenly. ‘* No, no,’’ she 
said, hurriedly ; ‘* promise me that thou 
wilt not speak to him for two or three 
days at least. My father wants us all to 
marry Englishmen. He is kind, and he 
loves me, but he is mad for Englishmen. 
And we can be happy meanwhile.”’ 

The music stopped, and he could only 
murmur his promises before leading her 
back to her mother, 

He dared not take her out again, but he 
danced with no one else, in spite of many 
inviting eyes, and spent the rest of the 
night on the corridor, where he could 
watch her unobserved. The walls were so 
thick at Los Quervos that each window had 
a deep seat within and without. Dario 
ensconced himself, and was comfortable, 
if tumultuous. Elena sang once during 
the evening, —not a love-ballad, but that 
saddest and most beautiful of all Spanish 
songs, ‘‘ The Last Sigh of the Moor.’’ So 
passionate was her cry, ‘‘ Ay, nunca, 
nunca, nunca mas!” that Dario knelt on 
the slopes of Granada and kissed the hand 
of Boabdil el Chico with adoring fealty, 
then shuddered with the superstition of his 
race as he realized that the despairing words 
came from the lips of Elena Duncan. 


VI. 


With dawn the dancing ended, and 
quiet fell upon Los Quervos, But at 
twelve gay voices and laughter came 
through every window. The family and 
guests were taking their cold bath, ready 
for another eighteen hours of pleasure. 

Shortly after the long dinner, the iron- 
barred gates of the corral were thrown 
open and a band of horses, golden bronze 
in color, with silvery manes and tails, 
silken embroidered saddles on their slen- 
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der backs, trotted up to the door, The 
beautiful creatures shone in the sun like 
burnished armor; they arched their 
haughty necks and lifted their small feet 
as if they were California beauties about 
to dance El Son. 

The girls had on their short riding-skirts 
girt with gay sashes, and little round hats 
were on their heads. The men wore thin 
jackets of brightly colored silk, gold-laced 
knee-breeches, and silver spurs. They 
tossed the girls upon their saddles, vaulted 
into their own, and all started ona wild 
gallop for the races. 

Dario, with much manceuvring, man- 
aged to ride by Elena’s side. It was im- 
possible to exchange a word with her, for 
keen and mischievous ears were about 
them ; but they were close together, and 
a kind of ecstasy possessed them both. 
The sunshine was so golden, the quivering 
visible air so full of soft intoxication, they 
were filled with-a reckless animal joy of 
living—the divine right of youth to exist 
and be happy. The bars of Elena’s cage 
sank into the warm resounding earth ; she 
wanted to cry aloud her joy to the birds, 
to hold and kiss the air as it passed. Her . 
face sparkled, her mouth grew full. She 
looked at Dario, and he dug his spurs into 
his horse’s flanks, 

The representatives of many ranchos, 
their wives and daughters, awaited the 
party from Los Quervos. But none pushed 
their way between Dario and Elena that 
day. And they both enjoyed the races ; 
they were in a mood to enjoy anything. 
They became excited, and shouted with 
the rest as the vagueros flew down the 
field. Dario bet and lost a ranchita, then 
bet and won another. He won a herd of 
cattle, a band of horses, a saddle-bag of 
golden slugs. Sure, fortune smiled on 
him from the eyes of Elena. When the 
races were over they galloped down to the 
ocean and over the cliffs and sands, watch- 
ing the ponderous waves fling themselves 
on the rocks, then back and rear their 
crests to thunder on again. 

‘*The fog !’’ cried some one—‘‘ the 
fog !’’ and with shrieks of mock terror 
they turned their horses’ heads and raced 
down the valley, the fog after them like a 
phantom tidal-wave ; but they outstripped 
it, and sprang from their horses at the cor- 
ridor of Los Quervos with shouts of tri- 
umph and lightly blown kisses at the 
enemy. 
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After supper they found eggs piled 
upon silver dishes in the sala, and with 
cries of ‘* Cascaron! Cascaron!’’ they 
flung them at each other, the cologne and 
flour and tinsel with which the shells were 
filled deluging and decorating them. 

Dofia Jacoba again was in a most gra- 
cious mood, and leaned against the wall, 
an amused smile on her strong serene face. 
Her husband stood by her, and she indi- 
cated Elena by a motion of her fan, 

** Is she not beautiful to-night, our lit- 
tle one ?’’ she asked, proudly. ‘* See how 
pink her cheeks are! her eyes shine like 
stars. She is the handsomest of all our 
children, viejo.” 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, something like tender- 
ness in his cold blue eyes, ‘‘ there is no 
prettier girl on twenty ranchos, She shall 
marry the finest Englishman of them all.’’ 

Elena threw a cascaron directly into 
Dario’s mouth, and although the cologne 
scalded his throat, he heroically swallowed 
it, and revenged himself by covering her 
black locks with flour. The guests, like 
the children they were, chased each other 
all over the house, up and down the stair ; 
the men hid under tables, only to have a 
slv hand break a cascaron on the back of 
their heads, to receive a deluge down the 
spinal column. The bride chased her dig- 
nified groom out into the yard, and a doz- 
en followed. Then Dario found his chance. 

Elena was after him, and as they passed 
beneath a tree he turned like a flash and 
caught her in his arms and kissed her. 
For a second she tried to free herself, 
mindful that her sisters had not kissed 
their lovers until they stood with them in 
the chapel ; but she was made for love, 
and in a moment her white arms were 
clinging about his neck. People were 
shouting around them ; there was time for 
but few of the words Dario wished to say. 

‘* Thou must write mea little note every 
day,’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Thy brother's 
coat, one that he does not wear, hangs be- 
hind the door in my room, To-morrow 
morning thou wilt find a letter from me in 
the pocket. Let me find one there too. 
Kiss me again, Consuelo de mi alma!’’ 
and they separated suddenly to speak no 
more that night. 


Vil. 
The next morning, when Elena went to 


Joaquin’s room to make the bed, she 
found Dario’s note in the pocket of the 
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coat, but she had had no opportunity to 
write one herself. Nor did she have time 
to read his until after dinner, although it 
burned her neck and took away her appe- 
tite. When the meal was over she ran 
down to the willows and read it there, 
then went straight to the favorite loung- 
ing-place of an old vaguero who had 
adored her from the days when she used 
to trot about the rancho holding his fore- 
finger, or perched herself upon his shoul- 
der and commanded him to gallop. 

He was smoking his pipe, and he looked 
up in some wonder as she stood before 
him, flushed and panting, her eyes glanc- 
ing apprehensively about. 

‘* Pedro,’’ she said, imperiously, ‘‘ get 
down on thy hands and knees.”’ 

Pedro was the color of tanned leather 
and very hairy, but his face beamed with 
good-nature. He put his pipe between 
his teeth and did as he was bidden. Elena 
produced the pencil and paper she had 
managed to purloin from her father’s table, 
and kneeling beside her faithful-vaquero, 
wrote a note on his back. It took her a 
long time to coin that simple epistle, for 
she had never written a love-letter before. 
But Pedro knelt like a rock, although his 
old knees ached. When the note was fin- 
ished she thrust it into her gown, and 
patted Pedro on the head. 

‘‘T love thee, my old man. I will 
make thee a new salve for thy rheumatism 
and a big cake,” 

As she approached the house her moth- 
er stood on the corridor watching the 
young people mount, aad Elena shivered 
as she met a fiery and watchful eye. Yes- 
terday had been a perfect day, but the 
chill of fear touched this. She sprang on 
her horse and went with the rest to the 
games. Her brother Joaquin kept per- 
sistently by her side, and Dario thought it 
best not to approach her. She took little 
interest in the games. The young men 
climbed the greased pole amid soft derisive 
laughter. The greased pig was captured 
by his tail ina tumult of excitement, which 
rivalled the death of the bull ; but Elena 
paid no attention. It was not until Dario, 
restive with inaction, entered the lists for 
the buried rooster, and by its head twist- 
ed it from the ground as his horse flew 
by, that she was roused to interest ; and 
as many had failed, and as his was the sig- 
nal victory of the day, he rode home some- 
what consoled. 
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That night, as Dario and Elena danced 
the contradanza together, they felt the 
eyes of Jofia Jacoba upon them, but he 
dared to whisper. 

‘* To-morrow morning I speak with thy 
father. Our wedding-day must be set be- 
fore another sun goes down.”’ 

‘*No, no!’’ gasped Elena; but for 
once Dario would not listen. 


VIL. 


As soon as Elena had left his room next 
morning, Dario returned and read the note 
she had put in her brother’s pocket. It 
gave him courage, his dreamy eyes flashed, 
his sensitive month curved proudly. As 
soon as dinner was over he followed Don 
Roberto up to the library. The old man 
stretched himself ont in the long brass and 
leather chair, which had been imported 
from England for his comfort, and did not 
look overjoyed when his guest begged a 
few moments’ indulgence. 

‘*T am half asleep,’’ he said. ‘‘ Is it 
about those cattle? Joaquin knows as 
much about them as I do.”’ 

Dario had not been asked to sit down, 
and he stood before Don Roberto feeling 
a little nervous, and pressing his hand 
against the mantelpiece. 

‘*T do net wish to speak of cattle, 
sefor.’” 

‘*No? What then ?’? The old man’s 
face was flushed with wine, and his shaggy 
brows were drooping heavily. 

‘It is—it is about Elena.” 

The brows lifted a little. 

‘* Elena ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sefior. We love each other very 
much. I wish to ask your permission that 
we may be married.”’ 

The brows went up with a rush; the 
stiff hairs stood out like a roof above the 
cold angry eyes. For a moment Don 
Roberto stared at the speaker as if he had 
not heard, then he sprang to his feet, his 
red face purple. 

‘*Get out of my house, you damned 
vagabond !’’ he shouted, ‘‘ Go as fast as 
God Almighty’ll let you. You marry my 
daughter — you damned Indian! I 
wouldn’t give her to you if you were 
pure-blooded Castilian, much less a half- 
breed whelp. And you have dared to 
make love to her? Go !—do you hear? 
—or I’]l kick you down the stairs !’’ 

Dario drew himself up, and looked back 
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at his furious host with a pride that 
matched his own. The blood was smart- 
ing in his veins, but he made no sign and 
walked down the stair. 

Don Roberto went at once in search of 
his wife. Failing to find her, he walked 
straight into the sala, and taking Elena by 
the arm before the assembled guests, 
marched her upstairs and into her room, 
and locked the door with his key. 

Elena fell upon the floor and sobbed 
with rebellious mortification and terror. 
Her father had not uttered a word, but 
she knew the meaning of his summary act, 
and other feelings soon gave way to de- 
spair. That she would never see Dario 
Castafiares again was certain, and she wept 
and prayed with all the abandon of her 
Spanish nature. A picture of the Virgin 
hung over the bed, and she raised herself 
on her knees and lifted her clasped hands 
to it beseechingly. With her tumbling 
hair and white face, her streaming up- 
turned eyes and drawn mouth, she looked 
more like the Mater Dolorosa than the ex- 
pressionless print she prayed to, 

‘* Mary! mother!” she whispered, 
‘* have mercy on thy poor little daughter. 
Give him to me. I ask for nothing else 
in this world. I do not care for gold or 
ranchos, only to be his wife. I am so 
lonely, my mother—for even Santiago 
thinks of so many other things than me. 
I only want to be loved, and no one else 
will ever love me who can make me love 
him. Ay! give him to me! give him to 
me !’’ And she threw herself on her face 
once more, and sobbed until her tears 
were exhausted. Then she dragged her- 
self to the window and leaned over the 
deep seat. Perhaps she might have one 
glimpse of him as he rode away. 

She gave a little cry of agony and pleas- 
ure. He was standing by the gates of the 
corral while the vaqueros rounded up the 
cattle he had bought. His arms were fold- 
ed, his head hung forward. As he heard 
her cry he lifted his face, and Elena saw 
the tears in his eyes. For the moment 
they gazed at each other, those lovers of 
California’s long ago, while the very at- 
mosphere quivering between them seemed 
a palpable barrier. Elena flung out her 
arms with a sudden passionate gesture, 
and he gave a hoarse cry, and paced up 
and down like a race-horse curbed with a 
Spanish bit. How to have one last word 
with her? If she were behind the walls 
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of the fort of Monterey it would be as 
easy. He dared not speak from where he 
was. Already the horses were at the door 
to carry the eager company to a fight be- 
tween a bull and a bear. But he could 
write a note if he only had the materials. 
It was useless to return to his room, for 
Joaquin was there, and he hoped never to 
see that library again. But was there ever 
a lover in whom necessity did not de- 
velop the genius of invention? Dario 
flashed upward a glance of hope, then 
took from his pocket a slip of the rice- 
paper used for making cigaritos. He 
burned a match, and with the charred 
stump scrawled a few lines. 


‘* Elena! Mine! Star of my life! 
My sweet! Beautiful and idolized. Fare- 
well! Farewell, my darling! My heart 
is sad. God be with thee. 

** Dario,”’ 


He wrapped the paper about a stone, 
and tied it with a wisp of grass. Witha 
sudden flexile turn of a wrist that had 
thrown many a reata, he flung it straight 
through the open window. Elena read 
the incoherent words, then fell insensible 
to the floor. 


IX. 


It was the custom of Dojia Jacoba to 
personally oversee her entire establishment 
every day, and she always went at a differ- 
ent hour, that laziness might never feel 
sure of her back. To-day she visited the 
rancheria immediately after dinner, and 
looked through every hut with her pierc- 
ing eyes. If the children were dirty, she 
peremptorily ordered their stout mammas 
to put them into the clean clothes which 
her bounty had provided. If a bed was 
unmade, she boxed the ears of the owner, 
and sent her spinning across the room to 
her task. But she found little to scold 
about; her discipline was too rigid. 
When she was satisfied that the huts were 
in order, she went down to the great stone 
tubs sunken in the ground, where the 
women were washing in the heavy shade 
of the willows. In their calico gowns they 
made bright bits of color against the 
drooping green of the trees. 

‘* Maria,’’ she cried, sharply, ‘‘ thou 
art wringing that fine linen too harshly. 
Dost thou wish to break in pieces the 
bridal clothes of thy sefiorita? Be care- 
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ful, or I will lay the whip across thy shoul- 
ders.”’ 

She walked slowly through the willows, 
enjoying the shade. Ter fine old head 
was held sternly back, and her shoulders 
were as square as her youngest son’s ; but 
she sighed a little, and pressed a willow 
branch to her face with a caressing mo- 
tion. She looked up to the gray peak 
standing above its fellows, bare, ugly, 
gaunt. She was not an imaginative wom- 
an, but she had always felt in closer kin- 
ship with that solitary peak than with her 
own blood. As she left the wood and 
saw the gay cavalcade about to start—the 
burnished horses, the dashing caballeros, 
the girls with their radiant faces and 
jaunty habits—she sighed again. Long 
ago she had been the bride of a brilliant 
young Mexican officer for a few brief 
years ; her youth had gone with his life. 

She avoided the company and went 
around to the buildings at the back of 
the house. Approving here, reproaching 
there, she walked leisurely through the 
various rooms where the Indians were mak- 
ing lard, shoes, flour, candles. She was 
in the chocolate manufactory when her 
husband found her. 

‘* Come—come at once,’’ he said. 
have good news for thee.”’ 

She followed him to his room, knowing 
by his face that something had happened. 
But she was not prepared for the tale he 
poured forth with violent interjections of 
English and Spanish oaths. She had de- 
tected a flirtation between her daughter 
and the uninvited guest, and not approv- 
ing of flirtations, had told Joaquin to keep 
his eyes upon them when hers were ab- 
sent ; but that the man should dare and 
the girl should stoop to think of marriage, 
wrought in hera passion to which her hus- 
band’s seemed the calm flame of a sperm- 
candle. 

‘* What !’’ she cried, her hoarse voice 
breaking—‘‘ what! A_half-breed aspire 
to a Cortez !’? She forgot her husband’s 
separateness with true California pride. 
‘* My daughter and the son of an Indian ! 
Holy God! And slie has dared !—she 
has dared !—the little imbecile !—the lit- 
tle— But,”—and she gave a furious laugh, 
—‘‘ she will not forget again.’’ 

She caught the green-hide reata from 
the nail and went up the stair. Crossing 
the library with heavy tread, as if she 
would stamp her rage through the floor, 
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she turned the key in the door of her 
daughter’s room, stood over the girl, who 
still lay on the floor, although conscious- 
ness had returned. As Elena saw her 
mother’s face she cowered pitifully ; that 
terrible temper seldom dominated the iron 
will of the woman, but Santiago had 
shaken it a few days ago, and Elena knew 
that her turn had come. 

Dojia Jacoba shut the door and towered 
above her daughter, red spots on her face, 
her small eyes blazing, an icy sneer on her 
mouth. She did not speak one word. 
She caught the girl by her delicate shoul- 
der, jerked her to her feet, and lashed her 
with the heavy whip until screams min- 
gled with the gay laughter of the parting 
guests. When she had beaten her until 
her own arm ached, she flung her on 
the bed and went out and locked the 
door. 

Elena was insensible again for awhile, 
then lay dull and inert for hours. She 
had a passive longing for death. After 
the suffering and the hideous mortification 
of that day, there seemed no other climax. 
The cavalcade rode beneath her windows 
once more with their untired laughter, 
their splendid vitality. They scattered to 
their rooms to don their bright evening 
gowns, then went to the dining-room and 
feasted. 

After supper Francisca unlocked Elena’s 
door and entered with a little tray on her 
hand. Elena refused to eat, but her sis- 
ter’s presence roused her, and she turned 
her face to the wall aud burst into tears. 

‘** Nonsense !’’ said Francisca, kindly. 
‘Do not cry, my sister, Wha is a 
lover ?—the end of a little flirtation. My 
father will find thee a husband—a strong 
fair English husband like mine. Dost 
thou not prefer blondes to brunettes, my 
sister? Iam sorry my mother beat thee, 
but she has such a sense of her duty. She 
did it for thy good, my Elena, Let me 
dress thee in thy new gown, the white silk 
with the pale-blue flowers. It is high in 
the neck and long in the sleeves, and will 
hide the marks of the whip. Come down 
and play cascarones, and dance until dawn 
and forget al] about it.’’ 

But Elena only wept on, and Francisca 
left her for more imperative duties. 

The next day the gil still refused to 
eat, although Dofta Jacoba opened her 
mouth and poured a cup of chocolate 
down her throat. Late in the afternoon 
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Santiago slipped into the room and bent 
over her, 

‘* Elena,’’ he whispered, hurriedly. 
** Look ! I have a note for thee.” 

Elena sat upright on the bed, and he 
thrust a piece of folded paper into her 
hand, ‘* Here itis. He is in San Luis 
Obispo, and says he wil] stay there—re- 
member it is but a few miles away, my—’”’ 

Elena sank back with a ery, and San- 
tiago blasphemed in English. Dofia 
Jacoba unlocked her daughter’s hand and 
took the note, and led Santiago from the 
room. When she reached her own, she 
opened a drawer and handed him a canvas 
bag full of gold. 

**Go to San Francisco and enjoy thy- 
self,’’ she said. ‘‘ Interfere no further 
between thy sister and thy parents, unless 
thou preferrest that reata to gold. Thy 
craft. cannot outwit mine, and she will read 
no notes. Thou art a foolish boy to set 
thy sense against thy mother’s. I may 
seem harsh to my children, but I strive on 
my knees for their good. And when I 
have made up my mind that a thing is 
right to do, thou knowest that my nature 
is of iron. No child of mine shall marry 
a lazy vagabond who can do nothing but 
lie in a hammock and bet and gamble and 
make love, And a half-breed! Mother 
of God! Now go to San Francisco, and 
send for more money when this is gone.” 

Santiago obeyed. There was nothing 
else for him to do. 

Elena lay in her bed, scarcely touching 
food. Poor child! her nature demanded 
nothing of life but love, and that denied 
her, she could find no reason for living. 
She was not sport-loving like Joaquin, nor 
practical like Francisca, nor learned like 
Santiago, nor ambitious to dance through 
life like her many nieces. She was but a 
clinging, unreasoning creature, with hot 
blood and a great heart. But she no 
longer prayed to have Dario given her. 
It seemed to her that after such suffering 
her saddened nature would cast its shadows 
over her happiest moments, and she longed 
only for death. 

Her mother, becoming alarmed at her 
increasing weakness, called in an old wom- 
an who had been midwife and doctor of 
the county for half a century. She came, 
a bent and bony woman who must have 
been majestic in her youth. Her front 
teeth were gone, her face was stained with 
dark splashes like the imprint of a pre- 
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natal hand. Over her head she wore a 
black shawl, and she looked enough like a 
witch to frighten her patients into eternity 
had they not been so well used to her. 
She prodded Elena all over as if the girl 
were a loaf of bread and her knotted fin- 
gers sought a lump of flour in the dough. 

‘The heart,’’ she said to Dofia Jacoba 
with sharp emphasis, her back teeth meet- 
ing with a click, as if to proclaim their 
existence. ‘I have no herbs for that,’’ 
and she went back to her cabin by the 
ocean. 

That night Elena lifted her head sud- 
denly. From the hill opposite her win- 
dow came the sweet reverberation of a 
guitar : then a voice, which, though never 
heard by her in song before, was as un- 
mistakable as if it had serenaded beneath 
her window every night since she had 
known Dario Castafares., 


** Ex Uxtrmo a Dros. 


Si dos con el alma 
Se amaron en vida 
Y al fin se separan 
En vida las dos 
Sabies que es tan grande 
Le pena sentida 
Que con esa palabra 
Se dicen a Dios. 
Y en esa palabra 

ue breve murmura 
Ni verse prometen 
Ni amrase se juran 
Que en esa palabra 
Se dicen a Dios. 
No hay queja mas honda 
Suspiro mas largo 
Que aquellas palabras 
Que.dicen a Dios, 
Al fin ha llegado 
La muerte en la vida 
Al fin para entrambos 
Muramos los dos 
Al fin ha llegado 
La hora cumplida 
Del ultima a Dios, 
Ya nunca en la vida 
Gentil compafiera 
Yo nunca volvamos 
A vernos los dos 
Por eso es tan triste 
Mi accento pose 
Por eso es tan triste 
El ultimo a Dios,” 


They were dancing down-stairs ; laugh- 
ter floated through the open windows. 
Francisca sang a song of the bull-fight in 
her strong high voice ; the frogs chanted 
their midnight mass by the creek in the 
willows, the coyotes howled, the owls 
hooted. But nothing could drown that 
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message of love. Elena lit a candle and 
held it at arm’s-length before the win- 
dow ; she knew that its.ray went straight 
through the curtains to the singer on the 
hill, for his voice broke suddenly, then 
swelled forth in passionate answer. He 
sat there until dawn singing to her ; but 
the next night he did not come, and Elena 
knew that she had not been his only audi- 
tor. 


X. 


The week of festivity was over; the 
bridal pair, the relatives, the guests went 
away. Quiet would have taken temporary 
possession of Los Quervos had it not been 
for the many passing guests lavishly enter- 
tained by Don Roberto. 

And still E!ena lay in her little iron bed, 
refusing to get out of it, barely eating, 
growing weaker and thinner every day. 
At the end of three weeks Dofta Jacoba 
was thoroughly alarmed, and Don Roberto 
sent Joaquin to San Francisco for a physi- 
cian. 

The man of science came at the end of 
a week, He asked many questions, and 
had a long talk with his patient. When 
he left the sick-room, he found Don 
Roberto and Dojfia Jacoba awaiting him in 
the library. They were ready to accept 
his word ‘as law, for he was an, English- 
man, and had won high reputation during 
his short stay in the new country. 

He spoke with curt directness. ‘* My 
dear sir, your child is dying because she 
does not wish to live. People who write 
novels call it dying of a broken heart ; 
but it does not make much difference about 
the name. Your child is acutely sensitive, 
and has an extremely delicate constitution 
—-predisposition toconsumption. Separa- 
tion from the young man she desires to 
marry has prostrated her to such an ex- 
tent, that she is practically dying. Under 
the existing circumstances she will not live 
two months, and, to be brutally frank, 
you will have killed her. I understand 
that the young man is well born on his fa- 
ther’s side, and possessed of great wealth. 
I see no reason why she should not marry 
him. I shall Jeave her a tonic, but you 
can throw it out of the window unless you 
send for the young man,’’ and he walked 
down the stair and made ready for his de- 
parture, 

Don Roberto translated the verdict to 
his wife. She turned very gray, and her 
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thin lips pressed each other. But she bent 
her head. ‘*So be it,’’ she said; ‘‘ I 
cannot do murder, Send for Dario Cas- 
tafiares.’’ 

‘* And tell him to take her to perdition,”’ 
roared the old man. ‘‘ Never let me see 
her again.”’ 

He went down the stair, filled a small 
bag with gold, and gave it to the doctor. 
He found Joaquin and bade him go for 
Dario, then shut himself in a remote room, 
and did not emerge until late that day. 

Dofia Jacoba sent for the maid, Malia. 

‘* Bring me one of your frocks,’’ she 
said, ‘a set of your under garments, a 
pair of your shoes and stockings.’”’ She 
walked about the room until the girl’s re- 
turn, her face terrible in its repressed 
wrath, its gray consciousness of defeat, 
When Malia came with the garments she 
told her to follow, and went into Elena’s 
room and stood beside the bed. 

**Get up,’’ she said. ‘‘ Dress thyself 
in thy bridal clothes. Thou art going to 
marry Dario Castaflares to-day.’’ 

The girl looked up incredulously, then 
closed her eyes wearily. 

‘*Get up,’’ said her mother. ‘‘ The 
doctor has said that we must let our 
daughter marry the half-breed, or answer 
to God for her murder.’’ She turned to 
the maid. ‘‘ Malia, go down-stairs and 
make a cup of chocolate and bring it up. 
Bring, too, a glass of angelica.”’ 

But Elena needed neither. She forgot 
her desire for death, her misgivings of the 
future; hope gave her strength. She 
slipped out of bed, and would have taken 
a pair of silk stockings from the chest, 
but her mother stopped her with an im- 
perious gesture, and handed her the coarse 
shoes and stockings the maid had brought. 
She raised her eyes wonderingly, but drew 
them on her tender feet without complaint. 
Then her mother gave her the shapeless 
under-garments, the gaudy calico frock, 
and she put them on, When the maid re- 
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turned with the chocclate and wine, she 
drank both. They gave her color and re- 
newed strength ; and as she stood up and 
faced her mother, she had never looked 
more beautiful or more queenly in the 
silken gowns’ that were hers no longer. 
‘* There are horses’ hoofs,’’ said Dofia 
Jacoba, ‘* Leave thy father’s house and 
go to thy lover.”’ 

Elena followed her from the room, 
walking steadily, although she was begin- 
ning to tremble a little. As she passed 
the table in the library, she picked up an 
old silk handkerchief of her father’s and 
tied it about her head and face. A smile 
was on her lips. but no joy could ever 
crowd the sadness from her eyes again. 
Her spirit was darkened for all time, her 
nature had come to its own. 

They walked through the silent house, 
and to Elena’s memory came the picture 
of that other bridal when the very air 
shook with pleasure, and the rooms were 
jewelled with beautiful faces; but she 
would not have exchanged her own nup- 
tials for her sister’s calm acceptance. 

When she reached the veranda she drew 
herself up and turned to her mother with 
all that strange old woman’s implacable 
bearing. 

‘* T demand one wedding present,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ The green-hide reata. 1 wish it 
as a memorial of my mother.” 

Dofia Jacoba, without the quiver of a 
muscle, walked into her husband’s room 
and returned with the veata and handed it 
to her. Then Elena turned her back upon 
her father’s house and walked down the 
road through the willows, Dario did not 
notice the calico frock or the old hand- 
kerchief about her head. He bent down 
and caught her in his arms and kissed her, 
then lifting her to his saddle, galloped 
down the road to San Luis Obispo. But 
Dofia Jacoba turned her hard old face to 
the wall and laid it there.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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‘Tn the wonderful dulness to which the 
literary world has been reduced, a dulness 
almost inexplicable even by the dearth of 
news which has now for some months pre- 
vailed, a letter like Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
to the Times, reporting on the things he 
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saw in a Vermont village, is a literary lux- 
ury. It is given to few to include ina 
narrative of less than twv columns, an in- 
effaceabdle description of an entire society, 
yet say nothing which would not appear 
most natural and simple in the letter of a 
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travelling acquaintance ; but his account 
has a value far beyond that of any purely 
literary enjoyment it may yield. It isa 
report by one of the most keen-sighted of 
-mankind—a man who has really under- 
stood the East as well as the West, Asia 
as well as Europe, Indian soldiers as much 
as London roughs—upon a subject which, 
to all who care about the future of rural 
humanity, is of surpassing interest. No 
account of the villagers of North America, 
however long-drawn, ever wearies men 
who care for their kind, if only it be 
truthful, for in every such account they 
catch glimpses of the future which is in 
store for European democracies. The 
great experiment of democracy rooted in 
the soil has been tried in New England 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
such as may be reproduced elsewhere but 
can hardly be exceeded. The race which 
has been its subject is the English one, 
the most hopeful, upon the whole, that the 
world has produced ; and it has lived 
under the condition which best develops 
its virtues, the training of a century and a 
half in Puritan opinions. The people 
throughout that period have been cultivat- 
ed as well as it is at all probable that mod- 
ern democracy will be ; they have been as 
free and as self-governed as it is possible 
for institutions to make them ; and though 
their soil is not kindly, they have enjoyed 
more opportunity of comfort than the mass 
of the population of Europe, who are set 
so thick upon the ground, can ever hope 
to obtain. There may be many more gra- 
cious climates, but it is simply impossible 
for the agricultural population of Europe, 
as a huge corporation, to be better off, 
more intelligent, or better trained in the 
manlier virtues than the population of 
New England ; and what is the total re- 
sult? By the consent of a hundred ob- 
servers, many of them, like Bayard Tay- 
lor, possessed of rare powers of sympathy, 
and others like Miss Wilkins, with micro- 
scopic eyes, it is a singularly disappointing 
one. The New England freeholder is de- 
scribed by all with one consent as a man 
with some strong beliefs and some ster- 
ling virtues, full of industry, patience, and 
endurance, thrifty as a Scotchman, self- 
helpful as any of Mr. Smiles’s subjects, 
and with a deep, unshakable regard for 
wife and child, and home and all the do- 
mesticities. And yet withal he is a mean 
man, full of hardnesses, immersed in sor- 
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did cares, inquisitive to a positive vice, 
censorious to a degree, narrow beyond 
conception, and as a rule non-receptive, 
so far as quickness is concerned, and un- 
intelligent. He is, moreover, on the 
whole, unhappy, worn with care to a de- 
gree unknown in Europe, where bis rival 
is often below care, being too little con- 
scious of his position, and—a most curious 
point, which we have never seen explained, 
but which is never omitted in any careful 
description of him—a victim to those de- 
pressing forms of ill-health, an incurable 
dyspepsia being the most prominent of 
them, which on this side of the water we 
associate with over-refinement in living. 
His women are better, because more intel- 
lectual, and gentler in the way of compas- 
sion and sympathy for suffering ; but even 
more inguisitive, even more censorious, 
and overloaded with still heavier cares, 
and with work so unceasing and so heavy 
that the constitution breaks under it, and 
the happy girl of nineteen is at forty-five 
thin, acidulated, bent, and in all but years 
an aged woman, whose very religion is to 
her a tsibulation, and her virtues burdens 
to be borne because they are acceptable to 
God. That is the universal and most mel- 
ancholy picture penetrating a whole litera- 
ture ; and we regret to find that Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, a new observer who has seen 
the miseries of so many and such vatious 
peoples, and retained his own checrfulness 
through all, confirms the accuracy of the 
portrait. The families of rural Vermont, 
most New English of all States, dwell in 
little wooden houses, painted white, 
whence they emerge to perform never- 
ending tasks, and to find their sole interest 
in incessant watching of theit neighbors :— 

‘* Winter life on a farm does not mean the 
comparative idleness that is so much written 
of. Each hour seems to have its sixty min- 
utes of work ; for the cattle are housed, and 
eat eternally ; the colts must be turned out 
for their drink, and the ice broken for them 
if mecessary ; then ice must be stored for 
summer use ; and then the real work of haul- 
ing logs for firewood begins, New England 
depends for its fuel on the woods. The trees 
are ‘blazed’ in the autumn just before the 
fall of the leaf, felled later, cut into four-foot 
lengths, and, as soon as the friendly snow 
makes sledging possible, drawn down to the 
woodhouse, Afterward the needs of the farm 
can be attended to, and the farm, like an arch, 
is never at rest.” 


Sometimes in such villages there is a 
scarcity of men :-— 
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‘The men have gone away—the young men 
are fighting for fortune farther West, and the 
women remain—remain forever, as women 
must. On the farms, when the children de- 
part, the old man and the old woman strive to 
hold things together without help, and the 
woman’s portion is work and monotony, 
Sometimes she goes mad to an extent which 
appreciably affects statistics and is put down 
in census reports, More often, let us hope, 
she only dies, In the villages where the 
necessity for heavy work is not so urgent, the 
women find consolation in the formation of 
literary clubs and circles, and so gather to 
themselves a great deal of wisdom in their 
own way. That way is not altogether lovely. 
They desire facts, and the knowledge that 
they are at a certain page in a German or Ital- 
ian book before a certain time, or that they 
have read the proper books in a proper way. 
At any rate, they have something to do that 
seems as if they were doing something. It 
has been suid that the New England stories 
are cramped and narrow, Even a far-off view 
of the iron bound life whence they are drawn 
justifies the author. You can carve a nut in 
athousand different ways, by reason of the 
hardness of the shell.”’ 


The ‘‘ talk of the men is of their farms, 
purchase, mortgage, and sale, recorded 
rights, boundary-lines, and the road-tax ;’’ 
and the conversation of both sexes, of 
their neighbors, especially those who are a 
little better off. ‘* With strangers, more 
particularly if they do not buy their gro- 
ceries ‘in the street,’ which means, and 
is, the town, the town has little to do; 
but it knows everything, and much more 
also, that goes on among them. Their 
dresses, their cattle, their views, the man- 
ners of their children, their manner toward 
their servants, and every other cunceivable 
thing, is reported, digested, discussed, 
and rediscussed up and down Main Street.’’ 
There is no real prosperity for the farmers, 
no sense of ease or repose, only a bare 
maintenance for most, extracted by toil 
out of the land, and sometimes not even 
that ; for Mr. Kipling found on the other 
side of the Green Mountains ‘‘ some fin- 
ished chapters of pitiful stories,—a few 
score abandoned farms, started in a lean 
land, held fiercely so long as there was any 
one to work them, and then left on the 
hill-sides.”’ There are no Jandlords here, 
it will be remembered ; no taxes, save 
what the people themselves impose ; no 
class-privileges, no inequalities, save those, 
such as the inequalities of health and in- 
telligence, which are established by a 
power beyond man’s control. And the 
life in this Vermont village is the life of 
New Serres.—Vot. LV., No. 6, 
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the twenty million freeholders of America, 
the last product of the freest civilization, 
planted on unrented land ; for the West- 
ern village differs only from the Eastern 
one in this, that the land is not so ex- 
hausted by perpetual culture, and yields a 
more generous return. There is, tvo, 
from other climatic conditions, in places 
better health ; but the toil is everywhere, 
the anxiety everywhere, so that it has 
modified the national face, and every- 
where, too, is that interest in each 
other’s affairs which is the sure mark of 
the absence of intellectual distractions. It 
seems to us, with all its equality and inde- 
pendence and citizenship, a sordid, un- 
lovely life ; yet it is born among a great 
race out of conditions in most respects 
favorable, which tend, with our modern 
‘* progress,’’ to reproduce themselves all 
over Europe. Much of it, too, seems to 
us inevitably born. Granted a Teuton 
people which does not drink wine ; which 
has to maintain itself on patches of land, 
and is therefore overworked ; which has 
nothing interesting around it except its 
neighbors ; and which cannot, from racial 
qualities, free itself either of censorious 
intolerance or of an uneasy sense of re- 
sponsibility ; which has no true leisure, no 
ease, and no indifference ; which requires 
of all women all indoor work, and leaves 
to them exclusively the rearing and early 
training of tie race,—and there can be but 
the people whom Mr. Rudyard Kipling in 
his artistic hintings depicts. Are they so 
much better off than the Europeans, with 
their infinite varieties of condition, their 
long ladders of grades, their habits of 
easy, and in some countries thriftless, 
carelessness of the morrow ? It is doubt- 
ful at least, and yet Americans have 
reached the level to which European toil-. 
ers look up as to the land of Beulah. 

It will be said that the cure must be 
sought in more leisure and deeper intel- 
lectual interests, and wider farms to pos- 
sess ; but whence are these pleasunt things 
to be obtained? The aitisan may work 
shorter hours ; but the freeholder, if he 
uses that privi'ege, will have a shortcr 
crop ; and, as Mr, Rudyard Kipling puts. 
it, a farm even in winter, like an arch, is 
never at rest; there is always a thrust 
from one side or the other, and if there is 
no yielding, the structure breaks, In no 
country of the world, not even where the 
soil, as in California, ‘‘if you tickle it 
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with a hoe, laughs with a harvest,’’ is 
there ever leisure for the agriculturist who 
has to live upon its produce. It is work 
for him every day and always, till he dies, 
No law can alter the laws of Nature, or 
compel the earth unploughed to yield a 
profitable crop. As for intellectual inter- 
ests, they attract but a percentage of man- 
kind, and that percentage is least among 
the tillers of the ground, whose frames, 
exhausted with the day’s labor, cease in 
the immense majority of cases to provide 
stimulus for the brain, The experience of 
Cornell University showed clearly that, 
except among an exceptional few, real 
labor with the hands and real culture are 
incompatible. There will be hundreds of 
Hugh Millers in all countries ; but mill- 
ions, no. Nor will the patches to be cul- 
tivated be greatly enlarged, for human 
strength is not to be increased any more 
than human stature, and a man can only 
pace over, let alone cultivate, a sadly limit- 
ed number of acres, hardly more than 
sufficient to give him bread. Assistance 
he must not hire, for if he does, there at 
once reappear the relations of master and 
servant, the strongest forms of inequality. 
The freeholding agriculturist must remain 
lonely save for family help, —a feature, we 
may add, in rural American life which, as 
regards all men over twenty five, has struck 
all acute observers. The middle-aged men 
live alone save for their families, work 
alone, see no society, and meet, in truth, 
only outside the church door. But there 
is combination, that most blessed of all 
weapons? Yes, there is combinaiion— 
that principle so gracious, and so fearfully 
exacting of inequality—in all other trades ; 
but has it never struck you as strange that 
if combination could be applied to agricul- 
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ture,—combination we mean among 
equals,—it never has been ; that for four 
thousand years the human race has elected 
in all countries, places, and circumstances, 
to prefer lonely labor on the soil ; that in 
this very America, with its wise people, 
heirs of all the ages, and its unrented soil, 
each freeholder works an independent unit 
by himself, and has for his first desire 
rigid avoidance of combined action? The 
means of combination do, it is true, exist 
in one place in perfection ; but the Rus- 
sian ‘* Mir’’ is agriculturally an utter fail- 
ure, and the peasant who is subject to it 
works for himself and by himself as com- 

letely as if he were a Vermont farmer or 
a Suffolk holder of an allotment. Human 
nature is so constituted, that the free- 
holder will hardly combine with others 
even for irrigation or drainage, and when- 
ever combination is indispensable, he places 
himself always, on some pretext or another, 
under some sort of overlord, The peas- 
ant-life is the life to which all modern 
changes tend, and what that life is we 
may see in all the literature of New Eng- 
land, which Mr. Rudyard Kipling now 
endorses as accurately descriptive. It may 
be a noble life, for what we know, and cer- 
tainly it should produce manliness ; but 
gladness and leisure, and freedom from 
care, and exemption from interest in gos- 
sip, are as absent from it as they are from 
life in the most feudal English or Austrian 
village. Man is, in fact, pursuing an ideal 
against which Nature has pronounced her 
eternal ‘‘ No !’’ He wants to eat without 
toiling over-hard ; and Earth, though she 
smiles on him, has ridicule latent beneath 
the sweetness of her smile. She knows, 
thongh he does not, how irresistible the 
orders are. — Spectator. 
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Mr. F. Marton Crawrorp is acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Andrew Lang to be the 
‘* most versatile and various’’ of modern 
novelists. He is an American, though 
born on Italian soil, and educated, it 
would appear, mainly in Europe, having 
been a student during nearly ten years at 
the four Universities of Cambridge, Carls- 
ruhe, Heidelberg, and Rome, A scholar, 


a linguist, and a wanderer over three con- 
tinents, he has gathered much experience 
of society, and of very diverse types of 
men and women in different countries, and 
he is, further, a practised writer, having 
brought his pen under control by journal- 
ism even before his first sudden and brill- 
jant success in fiction. But his strength 
lies less in his stores of accumulated 
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knowledge than in the vividness and pic- 
turesque quality of his imagination, and in 
his astonishing literary tact. He has great 
adaptability and suppleness of mind, and, 
whether dealing with life in modern Rome 
or at the Court of Darius Hystaspes at 


Shushan, in the wilds of Northern India’ 


or in the fashionable quarter of New York, 
in the Black Forest or in a lonely parish 
of rural England, he is equally facile and 
free of touch. His work is distinguished 
by its international interest and cosmo- 
politan tone: Italians, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Orientals, Americans, Englishmen, 
Poles, Hebrews, and ancient Persians, 
nobles, students, peasants, princesses, 
burghers, adventurers—all figure in his 
pages with appropriate characterization, 
and are studied with finish and skill. He 
can paint every-day life, and be prosaically 
realistic ; but he also ventures boldly into 
the vague realms of Eastern mysticism and 
romance, or of modern hypnotic experi- 
ment. A master of narrative style, he 
throws a subtle charm over all he touches, 
In one of his very latest books, Z’he Three 
Fates, the difficulties of the early career 
of a young author are described so earnest- 
ly that it is hardly possible to avoid sus- 
pecting an autobiographical intention. 
Such indications may be very misleading, 
but there can be little doubt that the ex- 
perience related is tosome extent real. At 
all events, the author’s comments on 
George Winton Wood's qualifications fur- 
nish hints which may contribute toward 
an understanding of some of his own men- 
tal processes, for it is said that the young 
man’s ‘* true talent lay in his ready power 
of assimilating unfamiliar knowledge by a 
process of intuition which escapes meth- 
odical learners,’’ that his ‘‘ solid acquire- 
ment was the power of using his own lan- 
guage,’’ though “* what made him write 
was neither the pride of syntax nor the 
certainty of being right in his observa- 
tions,’’ but simply the artist’s pressing 
need of utterance. 

Mr. Crawford is a prolific writer, hav- 
ing produced eighteen novels in about ten 
years, two of which, Marzio’s Crucifix 
and Zoroaster,* were written in French as 
well as in English. He has evidently a 
natural eloquence and facility which proba- 
bly enables him to write quickly, his sen- 





* Zoroaster is now appearing in Italian as a 
serial in La Rassegna Nazionale, 
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tences requiring little revision, though 
they do occasionally show some want of 
care and severity. His periods are, how- 
ever, pointed and brilliant, and have much 
grace of rhythm. Mr. Crawford’s vision 
is not intense and concentrated ; rather 
his outlook on the world is wide, ranging, 
highly generalized, and rendered by a 
series of pictures. He uses, as it were, a 
magic lantern, with a great variety of 
slides, on which he discourses with the ease 
and authority, but without the pedantry 
and egotism of the returned traveller. 
While possessing the art to show his 
knowledge to the best advantage, he is 
free from petty vanity ; his pre-occupa- 
tion is not to display his cleverness, but 
to please and interest. His books have 
consequently a quality which in an indi- 
vidual would be recognized as good breed- 
ing, for they evince consideration and re- 
spect for the reader. Their tone inspires 
the same sense of gratitude as is aroused 
by the demeanor of a man of exceptional 
experience and known ability, who, instead 
of availing himself of his gifts aud ac- 
quirements to crush his companions under 
a sense of inferiority, does not seek to 
dazzle and impose, but uses his powers to 
be simply agreeable, taking pains to dis- 
cover common subjects of interest, and 
comparing conclusions with a courteous 
assumption that they must be of equal 
authority though differing pleasantly 
through the accident of a dissimilar career. 
Such a man instructs without patronizing, 
charms without display, is full of informa- 
tion but never pedantic, urbane without 
sacrifice of sincerity. 

Any critical estimate of Mr. Crawford’s 
work depends more even than usual upon 
the cast of mind of the reader. An exact 
literal-minded person, with little feeling 
for art or susceptibility to charm of pre- 
sentment, would pronounce much of it to 
be improbable and extravagant, or, at 
most, barely plausible. Mr. Crawford is 
a romantic writer, and to appreciate him a 
critic must have retained something of the 
child and the dreamer, and possess suffi- 
cient elasticity of mind to bridge over 
chasms, disregard anachronisms, and aban- 
don himself confidently to the guidance of 
the author’s imagination. All fiction is 
based on convention, and this is hardly 
more than is asked of us by any poetical 
writer. Improbability is a light charge 
—in fact almost a merit in these days, 
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and Mr. Crawford’s most fantastic flights 
have always an imaginative fitness and 
consistency. His airy structures are solid- 
ly founded on an extended acquaintance 
with the world and its inhabitants, for de- 
spite his romantic tendencies he can and 
has produced first-rate work as a painter 
of manners and character. 

Mr. Crawford’s mind has not developed 
along any one path. His power and mas- 
tery of his craft have no doubt increased 
with exercise ; but his books, though so 
diverse, are yet fairly even in quality, and 
the best among them are scattered through- 
out his years of production, Mr. Jsaacs, 
his first novel, was the result of an experi- 
ence of life in India, while editor of a 
paper at Allahabad. The mysterious per- 
sonality of the central figure has been said 
to be modelled on that of a Mr. Jacobs, 
the Persian jewel merchant who has lately 
been brought into general notice by his 
dispute with the Nizam of the Deccan con- 
cerning the price of the great Empress 
diamond. This book is a brilliant sketch, 
full of promise, and at the time of its ap- 
pearance excited much interest in the new 
writer. The strange fascination of the 
hero, a creation at once so unreal and so 
forcible ; ‘‘ the vital light in his eyes blaz- 
ing with the splendor of a godlike nature,”’ 
the judicious use of the mysterious back- 
ground afforded by native life and wor- 
ship, the suggestion of all-pervading occult 
forces, the vague outlines of the shaduwy 
adept, Ram Lal, already show a peculiar 
artistic capacity. The following sketch of 
a valley in the lower Himalayas is an ex- 
ample, taken somewhat at random, of 
the author’s graphic manner in descrip- 
tion : 


‘* The gulf that divides you from the distant 
mountain seems like a huge bite taken bodily 
out of the world by some voracious god ; far 
away rise snow-peaks such as were not dreamed 
of in your Swiss tour ; the bottomless valley 
at your feet is misty and gloomy with black- 
ness, streaked with mist, while the peaks 
above shoot gladly to the sun and catch his 
broadside rays, like majestic white standards, 
Between you, as you stand leaning cautiously 
against the hill behind you, and the wonder- 
ful background far away in front, floats a 
strange vision, scarcely moving, but yet not 
still, A great gold shield sails steadily in vast 
circles, sending back the sunlight in every 
tint of burnished glow. The golden eagle of 
the Himalayas hangs in mid-air, a sheet of 
polished metal to the eye, pausing sometimes 
in the full blaze of reflection, as ages ago the 
sun and the moon stood still in the valley of 
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Ajalon, too magnificent for description, as he 
is too dazzling to look at.’’ 

Mr. Crawford’s second novel, Dr. 
Claudius, is to some extent an attempt to 
repeat his first success in giving a portrait 
of a picturesque half-ideal individuality, 
though the conditions are entirely changed, 
and by no means so favorable. A learned 
Heidelberg Phil.D., however sentimental 
and golden-bearded, is a less attractive 
conception than a graceful and pure-blood- 
ed Iranian adventurer, whose glowing eyes 
outshine his jewels ; and, moreover, the 
plot is jerky, showing evident changes of 
intention, which cause the interest to shift 
and waver. The opening is reminiscent of 
the Faust legend, and the treatment’ of 
some of the many abstract discussions ex- 
hibits a curious compromise between Ger- 
man metaphysics and American hair-split- 
ting and logical subtleties. Nevertheless, 
though the book is less happily inspired 
than its predecessor, it still shows a more 
conscious and delibetate mastery, some of 
the observations being so shrewd and well 
said, that they might almost take rank as 
aphorisms, For examole : 

“ Women like to be understood before they 
speak, and the grosser intellect of man seldom 
more than half understands them, after they 
have spoken,”’ 

To Leeward again reveals a firmer grasp 
of character and a further growth of 
power, Mr. Crawford is never monoto- 
nous, for he is an artist ever striving tow- 
ard an ideal. The book is most cleverly 
written, the dialogue lively and even witty, 
the touch sharp yet light, the descriptive 
passages (such as the sail to Castellamare 
and the launch of the ironclad, or Leono- 
ra’s flight with Julius Batiscombe) admir- 
ably vivid, though without over-elabora- 
tion. Leonora Carnethy, the Marchesa 
Carantoni, has a more complicated and 
unprincipled nature than most of the au- 
thor’s women, The types he prefers are 
very simple ; loyal, open, frank, and with 
little complexity of motive, but in this 
book he departs from his usual practice 
and tells a tale of seduction in itself dis- 
agreeable, and presupposing an unsympa- 
thetic heroine. Mr. Crawford is, however, 
always pure and wholesome in tone, and 
he treats the situations with tact and re- 
serve, admitting nothing overtly unpleas- 
ant, apart from the inherent distastefulness 
of the tale and the curious want of moral 
equilibrium displayed by the principal 
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characters, which, as some one has re- 
marked, can only be accounted for on the 
theory that nothing is of any consequence. 
There is no didactic intention in this work, 
no struggles with insoluble problems, al- 
though their existence is frankly recog- 
nized, and the author is obviously on the 
side of the angels, Mr. Crawford writes 
on a high intellectual level, and shows 
great freedom from prejudice and consid- 
erable dramatic power ; but he is not al- 
ways deeply serious. His aims are purely 
artistic, and such lessons as he inculcates 
are not directly conveyed. 

A strain of delicate humor runs through 
A Roman Singer, giving a tender grace to 
the narrative. It is the story of how Nino 
Cardegna, an Italian peasant boy, brought 
up and educated by the charity of an old 
and impoverished nobleman, became the 
greatest tenor of his day, and married a 
young German countess. The tale is told 
in a simple, graphic way, in the words of 
Nino’s fond adopted parent, then plain 
Professor Cornelio Grandi, deprived of 
his patrimony and last of his race, consol- 
ing himself for his lost fortune by quaint- 
ly grumbling at the harmless extravagances 
of his faithful old housekeeper, Mariuccia, 
** who has always been poor, and does not 
therefore understand the principles of 
economy.”’ The old man constantly be- 
trays his love for and pride in his boy 
Nino, whom he, nevertheless, with a con- 
servative patrician instinct, cannot forget 
to have been a peasant’s son. The book 
has a certainty and oneness of intention, a 
well sustained power under its rather arti- 
ficial form, which give it reality and force ; 
the story is worked out and ainplified by 
a thousand delicate strokes, and is instinct 
with a faint, sweet pathos and poetry. 
The delightful simplicity and emotionat 
natures of the chief characters, their ro- 
mantic and chivalrous impulses, and the 
vivid sketches of Italian life, falling so 
naturally into the course of the story, help 
to render it a most finished artistic achieve- 
ment. That a novelist should write to 
please is the first article of Mr. Crawford’s 
ereed, and what he offers is a most refined 
delight, a pleasure adapted to cultivated 
minds, His ease does not spring from 
slovenliness, but from practice and mas- 
tery, from the steady glow of his pictu- 
resque imagination and the accumulated 
stores of his active intelligence. The 
touches of local color are well distributed, 
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introduced with a sparing hand, and car- 
ried through the picture with a sure feel- 
ing for effect. Old Cornelio Grandi, by 
his graceful garrulity and lovable disposi- 
tion, recalls Dr. Primrose. Hedwig, it is 
true, is a rather colorless ‘‘ angel’’ after 
the German manner, and Nino is just the 
ideal hero—simple, loyal, and passionate. 
The plot has its weak points, but these 
may well be forgotten in the supreme 
charm of the narrative. It is a romance 
of true love —highly improbable, of 
course, but tender and idyllic. 

Mr. Crawford now leads. us through a 
series of surprises, and produces three 
novels in succession, each as unlike the 
other as it seems possible for one brain to 
conceive. In An American Politician, 
the book which follows A Roman Singer 
in date of publication, he suddenly takes 
up the method, the tone, the style even of 
Mr. Henry James, and records his protest 
against the corruption and party spirit. 
the loaves and fishes morality, of Ameri- 
can politics, with all the gravity and de- 
corum of an American citizen, We turn 
up the title-page to make sure of the au- 
thor’s name, and read on, more puzzled 
than before. But Mr. Crawford soon be- 
trays himself, for he writes with greater 
detachment, with more of the point of 
view of a stranger observing a foreign 
country, than his older and more peculiar- 
ly American contemporary. He belongs 
to that tribe of nomad Americans who 
dwell in their tents among European na- 
tions, and he cannot assume the tone of a 
genuine stay-at-home Bostonian, for he is 
too widely travelled and open-minded. 
Touches of a humor that is not all Ameri- 
car creep into his portraits of his country- 
rsen and women, and he soon tires of imi- 
tating Mr. James’s elaborate psychological 
subtleties, and reverts to his own more 
picturesque methods. But the book is 
weakened by the constraint he has put 
upon himself in the attempt to make use 
of an unnatural mode of expression, and 
its interest and quality suffer heavily. His 
Bostonians are by no means equal to those 
of his great model, though they explain 
their own psychical phenomena, and probe 
into the ulterior meanings of actions and 
expressions in the orthodox Jamesonian 
fashion. They dissect their common 
friends with the same freedom, and in- 
dulge in the same enigmatical hints of 
deep signification in apparently simple 
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phrases ; they are equally self-conscious, 
and given to discussing themselves, their 
personal and national characteristics, and 
they aim at smartness and an oracular 
style. ven Josephine Thorn. the hero- 
ine, who is introduced as an athletic Eng- 
lish girl fresh from home, catches the in- 
fection, and begins to hunt after defini- 
tions and run down meanings. She is 
talking to the hero, John Harrington : 


*** But you said you liked people,’ she per- 
sisted. ‘ How awfully inconsistent you are !’ 

‘© * Excuse me; I think not. I meant that 
I liked people, and having to do with them— 
with men and women—better than I like 
things.’ 

‘** What are things?’ inquired Josephine 
sarcastically, ‘ You are not very clear in your 
way of expressing yourself,’ ” 


John Harrington, as beseems a rising 
politician, gathers himself together under 
this tremendous ‘‘ heckling,’’ and puts 
forward an answer to this searching ques- 
tion, though he does not get further than 
the lame explanation that he means by 
‘things’ the ‘‘ study of the inanimate 
part of creation.”’ However, after a time 
he succeeds in subduing Miss Josephine, 
and leaves her with a high opinion of his 
powers, for he is represented as a man of 
great force, an idealist in politics and so- 
cial questions, and a crusader against the 
supremacy of party spirit. 

‘*T am never tired of men and women,’ he 
said, ‘Has it ever struck you, Miss Thorn, 
that the study of men and women means the 
study of government, and that a knowledge of 
men and women may give the power to in- 
fluence the destiny of mankind?’ 

“*T never thought of it like that,’ said 
Josephine very quietly, She was surprised at 
his manner, and suddenly felt he was no ordi- 
nary man.” 


This is weak, though dialogue with Mr. 
Crawford is generally a strong point. The 
next surprise is of a much pleasanter na- 
ture. The conception of Zoroaster is not 
wanting in courage, for it is a sketch of 
ancient Persian life at the Court of Darius 
the King ; while in the early chapters the 
figure of the aged Prophet Daniel is intro- 
duced, and his death-seene described. 
Much preliminary study has been required 
for this novel, but the result shows no 
trace of pedantry or obtrusive antiquarian 
lore. The Court at Shushan is handled 
with the same light modernizing treatment 
which Mr. Crawford applies to all he 
touches, though with such singular tact that 
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he never brings down upon himself the 
charge of falsification. There is sufficient 
of Eastern imagery and Hebrew poetical ex- 
pression to color the picture, without an 
awkward insistance on archaisms of 
thought and phrase. The mounting of 
the story merely affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the author’s 
great descriptive talent, and the strangely 
magnificent scenes pass swiftly, yet vivid- 
ly, before us. The narrative is not en- 
cumbered by overmuch detail, but moves 
freely, sustained by the writer’s strong 
imaginative vision, carrying the burden of 
study easily, if a little loosely and negli- 
gently. Zoroaster is a drama of love and 
passion, with-an old Persian background. 
Great names are introduced to heighten 
the effect ; but, unlike many novels of the 
kind dealing with a remote historical 
period, it has a thrilling interest. The 
beautiful monster Atossa isa startling con- 
ception ; so bold and unshaken in peril, so 
consistently wicked, without compunction, 
or even the knowledge of remorse, yet 
ever smiling, happy, and full of the joy of 
life. The woman who had “ kissed three 
kings,’’ ‘‘ the child of kings, the wife of 
kings, and the mother of kings,’’ her cour- 
age at least was worthy of her line. The 
book has a succession of dramatic scenes 
and dazzling pictures which render it one 
of the most powerful and brilliant of its 
author’s works. 

Again the scene changes with amazing 
completeness and dexterity, and we are 
next taken to help with the Christmas 
decorations in the church of a secluded 
English village ; from familiar intercourse 
with kings and prophets, to a formal and 
select society, consisting of the vicar, Mr. 
Ambrose, his wife, the squire, and the 
doctor, though, by the way, the last was 
a Freethinker, and not admitted to the 
vicarage tea-paities, A Tule of a Lonely 
Parish is a well-told story, running easily 
off the reel, without hitch or break, the 
Englishness of the picture presented, and 
its truth of feeling, giving one more proof 
of the quick impressionable nature and 
rapid artistic perceptions of the writer. 
The interest turns on the sufferings inher- 
ent to the position of the blameless wife of 
a convicted forger of good social standing. 
The characters are ordinary and slightly 
studied. Mary Goddard is a commonplace 
nice woman ; John Short, a typical hard- 
reading undergraduate of the poor ambi- 
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tious variety ; the vicar and Mrs. Ambrose, 
a benevolent country clergyman and his 
practical wife ; Squire Juxon, merely 
sedate and honest-hearted, The whole is, 
however, seen through an artistic medium 
which softens and heightens, adding grace, 
blotting out crudities, and lending distance 
and pictorial effect. Mr. Crawford’s books 
have a most refreshing quality ; their 
charm operates without demanding an 
effort on the part of the reader, but also 
without exciting any feeling of condescen- 
sion, or an uneasy sense that time is being 
trifled away over matter that amuses and 
nothing more. His books are works of 
art, and time is not wasted in reading 
them, for he educates insensibly by his 
knowledge of the world, his keen appre- 
ciation of what is picturesque and striking 
in many lands, by his tone of urbanity and 
self-restraint, by his wit and elegance. 

Though coming next in date of publica- 
tion, Saractnesca may be considered later, 
with Sant’ Zlario and Don Orsino, which 
together compose an important study of 
society in Rome from 1865 to the present 
time. To proceed, therefore : Marzio’s 
Crucifix, published in 1887, is a singular- 
ly successful effort, for, after all, Mr. 
Crawford’s Italian sketches are the best in 
his portfolio, It is a remark of his own 
that what an author needs is not so much 
genius as knowledge of the subject, and 
Italy being Mr. Crawford’s adopted home, 
he sympathizes with Italian sentiment and 
life, as with that of no other country. 
The character of Marzio Pandolfi, the Free- 
thinking silver chiseller, who spends his 
life in making crucifixes and chalices for 
the priests and the worship he hates and 
despises, is extremely well studied. His 
nervous, passionate nature, his artistic tem- 
perament, mad ranting talk, fits of fary, 
and wild anarchical political creed, his 
jealousy and concentrated hatred of his 
brother, the good priest, Don Paolo, his 
grumbling exasperated vanity, and yet sin- 
gle-hearted devotion to his art, are paint- 
ed with surprising force and insight : 


‘‘ His ‘constant mental irritation was on 
the border-line of frenzy... . There is a 
sort of nervous irritability which acts as a 
stimulant upon the faculties, and makes them 
work faster.’ . . . ‘ Marzio hated the Church, 
the priests, and every one who was to use the 
beautiful things over which he spent so much 
time and labor. Had he been indifferent, a 
careless good natured sceptic, he would have 
been a bad artist. As it was, the very vio- 
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lence of his hatred lent spirit and vigor to his 
eye and hand, He was willing to work upon 
the figure, perfecting every detail of expres- 
sion, until he fancied he could feel and see 
the silver limbs of the dead Christ suffering 
upon the cross under the diabolical skill of 
his long fingers. The monstrous horror of the 
thought made him work marvels; and the 
fancied realization of an idea that would 
startle even a hardened unbeliever, lent a 
feverish impulse to the strange man’s genius,’ 

‘* Marzio was ‘ one of the last of those work- 
ers in metals who once sent their masterpieces 
from Rome to the great cathedrals of the 
world, one of the last of the artistic descend- 
ants of Caradosso, of Benvenuto Cellini, of 
Claude Ballin, and of all their successors ; one 
of those men of rare talent who unite the im- 
agination of the artist with the executive skill 
of the practised workman.’’’ 


In politics the energy of Marzio’s feel- 
ing rendered him a fanatical Socialist. He 
suffered from the ‘‘ mental disease of the 
Italians—the worship of the fetish—of 
words, was alternately weak and despotic, 
cunning in small things, and foolish in 
ideas.’’ Mr. Crawford continues with a 
jesting seriousness : 

“There is a scale in the meaning of the 
word ‘Socialist ;’ in France it means about 
the same thing as a communist, when one 
uses plain language. In England, a Socialist 
is equal to a French conservative republican ; 
in America it means a thief ; in Germany it 
means an ingenious individual of restricted 
financial resources, who generally fails to blow 
up some important personage with wet dyna- 
mite ; in Italy a Socialist is an anarchist pure 
and simple, who wishes to destroy everything 
for the sake ot dividing a wealth which does 
not exist at all.’’ 


This portrait of Marzio, with the ac- 
count of his great temptation and contem- 
plated crime, is an interesting piece of 
psychology. The description of his work- 
shop and implements, of his punches, 
chisels, and 1ed modelling-wax, is given 
with those loving, precise touches, which 
would only occur to a man who is himself 
an artist, and accustomed to the handling 
of tools for the embodiment of his crea- 
tions. Marzio’s wife also, Maria Luisa, is, 
in her way, an excellent sketch of the Ital- 
ian housewife of the higher artisan class, 
‘* in her traditional skirt and white cotton 
jacket.’? The flavor of the Italian idiom 
is present in the dialogue, but is not so 
strong as to injure the style, or make the 
book read like a translation. It is, in- 
deed, most remarkable that Mr. Crawford 
should have so well preserved the purity 
of his English, while living habitually on 
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the Continent and using a foreign lan- 
guage ; as it is also surprising that a 
writer with so much facility should yet 
escape being diffuse. 

In Paul Patoff Mr. Crawford embodies 
some of the experiences of a visit to Tur- 
key, and sketches Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus. He modestly declares that 
‘* this book is a tale, and nothing else. I 
might almost call it a yarn, though the 
word would Jook strange on a printed 

age.”’ 

With the Immortals is a jeu d’esprit 
something after the manner of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s New Republic, though, instead of 
the perhaps more appropriate device of a 
country-house party, Mr. Crawford has 
conjured up the spiritual presences of his 
favorite heroes to carry on sparkling dis- 
cussions of such varied matters as love and 
religion, wit and humor, realism and 
romance, happiness, Cesar Borgia, social- 
ism, symmetry and Savonarola, The 
book is charming, poetical, suggestive, 
and crammed with paradox, aphorisms, 
and shafts of wit ; but in spite of the con- 
summate tact with which the thing is 
done, the mere doing of it betrays an 
American want of reverence, a slight lack 
of the sense of proportion. Illustrious 
dead men of the calibre of Julius Cesar, 
of Heine, Chopin, Pascal, Dr. Johnson, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, have left too im- 
posing memories, the lightly serious, dis- 
cursive talk does not harmonize with their 
cold hands and shadowy forms. The con- 
ditions of their present existence are wise- 
ly left undefined : bat they all talk very 
much alike, and are evidently terribly 
déseuvrés, being apparently reduced to 
pass their days in watching and gossiping 
about the doings of mortals, They have 
kept well abreast of the times ; they talk 
about ‘‘ idealists,’’ ‘*‘ romanticists,’’ and 
‘* scientists.’” Chopin absents himself 
from the séances for a night to hear an 
opera at Bayreuth ; Cesar discusses the 
unification of Italy, and deprecates over- 
taxation, Mr. Crawford is, probably, just 
as alive to these incongruities as we are ; 
they are part of bis fan, and his quick in- 
tuitions prevent him from going too far, 
or taking anything that could be resented 
as an actual liberty. He is in a playfully 
serious mood. The apparition of Francoise 
de Foix to Francis I. on the terrace of the 
Castello del Gaudio is a beautiful Dantesque 
vision, and with such an ideal in his mind 
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it is hardly surprising that, on another oc- 

casion, the King should remark gravely : 
‘There were no American women in my 

day, but I have seen something of them since, 


without being able to understandthem. They 
are not very like women.” 


This book contains many subtle thoughts 
pointedly expressed. The following test 
of character is almost as good (though not 
so easily practicable) as that proposed by 
Goethe—viz., to notice what a man finds 
ridiculous : 

‘* The only way to judge of a man is to find 
out what has been the happiest hour in bis 


life, and then judge of the circumstances 
which made up his momentary happiness.”’ 

Diana had 
**more than once reflected on the impossi- 
bility of ever convincing any one who first 
stated a firm belief, and then refused to argue 
about it on the ground of ignorance.” 

‘** Man is like the needle of a compass, and 
woman is the magnet. When she is away his 
attention never swerves from his selfish inter- 
ests, as the needle points to the north. But 
if woman comes near, he whirls round like a 
feather in a storm.” 


The dissertation on wit and humor has 
some novel suggestions on a haekneyed 
subject, and the following appears to be 
the definition ultimately reached : 

**Real wit must necessarily be directed 
against some person or something, and only 
exhibits itself in attack or in answer, Humor 
invents the absurd, and laughs at it. Wit 
sees the absurd in the flesh, and holds it up 
to ridicule. The one laughs at itself; the 
other bites its enemy, and laughs at his dis- 
comfiture : 


‘* Humor is parade, wit is warfare.” 


The tragedy of Greifenstein contains 
some powerful and dramatic scenes, though 
it is a little disconnected in general effect. 
Mr. Crawford says the story is a true one, 
and that he merely submits to the judg- 
ment of humanity a strange ease which 
actually occurred, Clara von Greifcnstein, 
the ‘‘ actress without a publie,’’ with her 
faded hair, straw-colored silks, and strange 
forced laugh, is a curious figure, in some 
degree a pendant to that of the old Duca 
d’Astrardente in Saracinesca, There are 
some good descriptions of German student 
life in this book, notably the graphic and 
spirited duelling scene in the Palmer- 
Garten. 

A Cigarette Maker’s Romance is one of 
Mr. Crawford’s most purely delightful 
works, at once very unreal and very fasci- 
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nating. It deals with a strange imaginary 
case of periodical delusion, which, how- 
ever, is by no means of a nature to destroy 
interest in the sufferer. Count Skariatine’s 
madness is of the kind that pushes noble 
sentiment to extremes. He has neither 
the humor nor the pugnacity of a Don 
Quixote ; but, in his slenderer, feebler 
way, he has a soul equally full of honor 
and tenderness, His history is related 
with infinite charm and handled with ex- 
ceeding delicacy, though the picturesque 
group of cigarette-makers at work in the 
dingy back shop of the manufactory of 
Christian Fischelowitz is painted with a 
vivid realism, There is no faltering of in- 
tention, none of the slight changes of pur- 
pose and little inconsistencies Mr. Craw- 
ford now and then permits himself ; the 
romantic key is well sustained throughout. 
It is a very perfect little tale, quiet in 
tone, yet full of contrast and color ; 
quaintly amusing, although so sweet and 
pathetic. 

The Story of Khaled is even more 
frankly imaginative, and very beautiful in 
sentiment. Mr. Crawford has a sensitive 
chameleon-like style which reflects every 
shade of feeling or vagary of his imagina- 
tion, and he is particularly successful in 
catching the tone of Eastern romance, and 
modifying it with his own peculiar gentle 
humor. Khaled is one of the good Genii, 
who obtains leave to have his name in- 
scribed in the Book of the Living, and is 
promised a soul if he can gain the love of 
his wife, Zehowah. The book tells with 
what difficulty this was at length accom- 
plished. He begins bravely : ‘* By 
Allah ! he cries, ‘‘ can it be so hard 
to get a woman’s love?” But presently 
he changes his tone. 

‘*Truly,’’ he says, ‘‘ it is less easy than is 
supposed, For the heart of a woman who 
does not love is like a desert when the wind 
blows over it, and there are neither tracks nor 
landmarks, And Iam wandcring in the des- 
ert, like a man seeking lost camels, . . 
What is a beautiful woman without love ?’’ 
he asks, ‘‘She is like a garden in which 
there are all kinds of rare flowers, and much 
grass, and deep shade, but in which a man 
cannot live because nothing grows there which 
he can eat when he is hungry.” 


The docile but puzzled Zehowah expos- 
tulates with her unreasonable lord : 


‘Surely there was never such a man as 
you!"’ shecries, ‘‘ You are as one who has 
bought a white mare, and though she is fleet 
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and good to look at, and obedient to his voice 
and knee, yet he is discontented because she 
cannot speak to him, and he would fain have 
her black instead of white, and if possible 
would teach her to sing like a Persian night- 
ingale,”’ 


The fusing power of Mr. Crawford’s 
imagination can give a plausible air to his 
wildest flights of fancy ; but nevertheless 
in The Witch of Prague, as one of his 
critics has complained, we feel a little ‘* as 
if we were ballooning without compass or 
ballast-bag in the most fantastic spheres of 
the imagination.’’ The interest is derived 
from the hypnotic power possessed by the 
** witch,’? Unorna. It is a most difficult 
story to tell, hovering, as it often does, on 
the border line of the ridiculous ; but Mr, 
Crawford’s alert sense of humor on the 
whole prevents him from falling into any 
of the pitfalls with which his path is 
beset. 

Despite its title, The Three Fates is a 
realistic tale of everyday life in New York, 
and has an atmosphere uncharged with 
magic or mysticism. It is perhaps the 
best of Mr. Crawford’s American studies. 
Some passages in the history of the strug- 
gles of a young author we have already 
noted to have an autobiographical ring. 
Totty Trimm’s homily on the management 
of men is so good that part of it deserves 
to be quoted : 


‘*Men are very easily bored, my dear, A 
man likes to have everything done for him in 
the most perfect way, but it spoils his enjoy- 
ment to feel it is done specially for him and 
for nobody else. If you are afraid he will 
catch cold, do not run after him with his hat, 
as if he were an invalid, That is only an ex- 
ample, Mamie. ... Men have an immense 
body of tradition to sustain, and they do it by 
keeping up appearances as well as they can, 
All men are supposed to be brave, strong, 
honorable, enduring, generous. They are sup- 
posed never to feel hot when we do, nor to 
catch cold when we should. It is a part of 
their stage character never to be afraid of any- 
thing, and many of them are far more timid 
than we are, . . It is not true that if you 
run away men will follow you, They are too 
lazy for that. You must come to them, but 
not too often, What they most want is amuse- 
ment, and between their amusements to be al- 
lowed to do exactly what their high and mighty 
intellects suggest to them, without comment. 
Never ask a man where he has been, what he 
has seen, or what he has heard. If he has 
anything to tell, he will tell you. Always ask 
his opinicn 


The atin of novels, Saracinesca, 
Sant’ Ilario, and Don Orsino bave been 
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reserved for the last place, as they to- 
gether constitute a serious attempt to give, 
on a large canvas, a panorama of society 
in Rome from 1865, when the city was in 
a great measure its old self, to the present 
day, when ‘‘ the sepulchre of Old Rome 
is the new capital of United Italy.’’ Mr. 
Crawford expressly disclaims any political 
preoccupation, ‘* Especially,’’ he says in 
the epilogue to Suracinesca, ‘* I ask in- 
dulgence in matters political. Iam not 
writing the history of political events, but 
the history of a Roman family during 
times of great uncertainty and agitation.”’ 
These three books are a drama in three 
acts, and tell the story of two, almost of 
three generations. They each suffer from 
the peculiar artistic disadvantages of works 
that are not complete in themselves, but 
require to be read with an introduction or 
sequel, Don Orsino treats of the present 
generation, and promises well, but is still 
appearing as a serial in two magazines, 
and has not yet been concluded or sepa- 
rately published. Sant’ Jlario is too 
frankly a continuation, and is injured by 
repetitions, and even by a certain long- 
windedness, while it is felt to be wanting 
in a strong central interest. The first of 
the series, Saracinesca, is, however, fairly 
independent and complete, though even 
this is rather broken into two parts by the 
death of old Astrardente, which snaps the 
leading thread of interest, leaving the sub- 
plot to fill the remaining chapters, after 
Corona and Giovanni are set free to in- 
dulge their feelings. The machinations 
of Del Ferice and Donna Tullia, which 
then come to the front, are unlikely and a 
little tedious; the character of Donna 
Tullia herself losing its sharpness of out- 
line as she falls under the influence of her 
confederate. In fact, the whole plot 
against the Sarucinesca, including the 
forgeries of the librarian, Arnoldo Mesch- 
ni, in Sant’ Jlario, is of minor interest, 
and not particularly well invented. The 
real excellence of these books lies in the 
drawing of the characters, the dialogue, 
and the dramatic quality of special scenes, 
for in these respects the power shown 
(especially in Saracinesca) is so consider: 
able as to raise Mr. Crawford to almost 
the highest level as a psychological novel- 
ist and a painter of manners and character. 
He is thoroughly possessed by his subject, 
and writes from a rich treasure of actual 
observation, which gives force and the ac- 
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cent of truth to his pen, even in dealing 
with a period anterior to his own experi- 
ence. In 1865 Rome was filled with 
French soldiers and Papal Zouaves, and 
the Holy Father himself drove through 
the streets in his state coach, or descend- 
ed to walk among his people on the Pin- 
cio. A graphic picture of the political 
and social condition of the city during a 
stormy and changeful time is laid before 
us, and we are told how the minds of good 
Italian Catholics and patriots were torn and 
bewildered between a conflicting devotion 
to their Church and to their country, and 
are made to understand the position of the 
Roman nobles, the condition of popular 
feeling, the state of parties, and the vari- 
ous shades of the prevailing opinions, 
Cardinal Antonelli is brought on the 
stage, an impressive Machivellian figure, 
far from unlovable, if unpopular ;_ skir- 
mishes, battles, explosions, and popular 
tumults are vividly sketched, as well as the 
outward aspects of the Eternal City, so 
rapidly changing and becoming modern- 
ized by the rage for building speculations 
which followed in the wake of the great 
political convulsions : 


‘*For,’’ says Mr. Crawford in Don Orsino, 
“Old Rome is dead, never to be Old Rome 
again. The last breath has been breathed, 
the aged eyes are closed forever ; corruption 
has done its work, and the grand skeleton lies 
bleaching upon seven hills, half covered with 
the piecemeal stucco of a modern architectural 
body.”’ 


The story has to do with patricians, 
with the Roman nobles, ‘‘ a class peculiar 
and unique in the world’”’ : 


‘* Speaking broadly, there is no one at once 
so thoroughly Roman and so thoroughly non- 
Roman asthe Roman noble. ‘This is no para- 
dox or play upon words, Roman nobles are 
Roman by education and tradition ; by blood 
they are almost cosmopolitans. The practice 
of intermarrying with the great families of the 
rest of Europe is so general as to be almost a 
rule. ... This great intermixture of races 
may account for the strangely un-Italian types 
that are found among them, for the undying 
vitality which seems to animate races already 
a thousand years old, and above all for the 
very remarkable cosmopolitanism which per- 
vades Roman society ; yet they acquire from 
earliest years the unmistakable outward man- 
ner of Romans - the broad Roman speech, and 
a sort of clannish and federative spirit which 
has not its like in the same class anywhere in 
Europe.”’ 


Roman society, properly so-called, it is 
explained, is still to a great extent patri- 
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archal and feudal, though a larger and 
freer national life, and the infiltration of 
modern ideas, are fast undermining the 
cast-iron fabric. Until quite recently it 
consisted of individual family groups, the 
opinions of any great house being in- 
separably associated with its very name. 
The description of Casa Montevarchi in 
Sant’ Ilario, and of the patriarchal life 
within its walls under the rigid and 
economical rule of the old Principe, gives 
a most interesting glimpse into the ‘* in- 
scrutable mysteries of a Roman house- 
hold :”’ 


‘“‘At a rough estimate, the Montevarchi 
household comprised over a hundred persons, 
all living under the absolute and despotic au- 
thority of the head of the house, From his 
will and pleasure depended every act of every 
member,’’ The establishment was ordered 
with an apparent magnificence, combined 
with the most miserly economy in details, 
The princess ‘‘never had a scudo in her 
pocket, had to obtain permission and money 
to purchase the smallest necessaries, and if 
she wanted a cup of coffee or some bread and 
butter out of hours, it was charged to her 
daily account. Her husband’s youngest broth- 
er, who had no money of his own, could not 
get even a lemonade in his father’s house 
without his father’s consent,” 


It must not be imagined, however, that 
Mr. Crawford wishes to convey an un- 
pleasant or adverse impression of the 
Roman aristocracy. On the contrary, his 
picture of society in Rome represents it as 
polished, dignified, well-disposed, and 
open-minded, though his artistic instinct 
impels him to heighten and emphasize the 
more picturesque features. The Italian 
mind, according to his observations, is 
perplexing by its very simplicity ; it is an 
error, he says, to suppose Italians ‘“‘ to 
live perpetually in a highly complicated 
state of mind.’’ The Italian lie is very 
transparent : 


‘*Two Italians who lie systematically will 
frequently believe each other, to their own 
ruin, with cbildlike faith. In a country 
where a lie easily finds credence, lying is not 
likely to be elevated to the rank of a fine art.’’ 


The Italian is a good lover and a good 
hater, ‘‘ for, being simple, he reflects lit- 
tle, and often acts with violence.” His 
great aim is to please and to render life 
agreeable ; so much so, declares Mr. Craw- 
ford, that though the members of society 
in Rome may meet each other as often as 
twice a week during the season, there may 
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be much gossip, but there is little scandal. 
As may be inferred, astudy of this society 
contains many imposing and well-drawn 
figures. Corona, the noble, stately, and 
pure- minded woman; Giovanni Sara- 
cinesca, and his father, the old prince, 
two strong, dark, fierce men, closely bound 
together by the ties of race and affection ; 
the old Duca d’ Astrardente, the ‘‘ decayed 
rowé and worn-out dandy,” with his mar- 
vellous wig and jaunty air, who ‘* knew 
the world very thoroughly, and in the 
thoroughness of his knowledge was able to 
see that the world is not all bad ;’’ the 
fantastic artist, Anastase Gonache, who, 
despite his Republican sympathies, obeys 
the voice of the Church, and, after an in- 
terview with Cardinal Antonelli, enlists in 
the Papal Zouaves, and divides himself be- 
tween the pursuit of his art and the pas- 
time of hunting brigands and escaped spies 
in the Samnite Hills ; Arnoldo Meschini, 
the learned forger, the old Prince Monte- 
varchi, and a multitude of other pic- 
turesque and little-known types, which in 
these books, and especially in the earlier 
part of Saracinesca, are calculated to give 
a higher idea of the quality of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s power than can be gathered from 
any other of his works, 

It is not easy to make good illustrative 
quotations from this author’s books. His 
manner is essentially narrative and discur- 
sive, rather lucid in exposition than weighty 
or epigrammatic, and offering few readily 
detachable gems of thought and expres- 
sion. ‘The workmanship is excellent, 
ornate, and finely chiselled, but the de- 
sign is not thickly encrusted with 1are 
jewels. His style has personal quality, 
and he possesses the gift of throwing a 
romantic halo round his personages, while 
their speech remains crisp, bright, and 
suggestive, developing character without 
strain or undue effort at wit. A polished 
man of the world, urbane, tolerant and 
genial, though of such marked originality, 
his ready appreciativeness commands sym- 
pathy, and renders his pages delightful 
reading, free as they are from all jarring 
notes and faults of taste in manner or mat- 
ter. Without slavish submission to the 
merely conventional, his work is pure and 
without taint of vulgarity or coarseness, 
showing a grasp of life as a whole, with 
an instinctive avoidance of the mean or re- 
pulsive. Mr. Crawford must take a high 
rank among modern novelists, for if he 
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does not cut quite to the quick in his dis- 
section of the human heart, his great 
breadth of view, keen intuitions, and 
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artistic feeling invest his observations with 
a peculiar interest and vaiue. — Westminster 
Review. 
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IN DEFENCE OF PHANTASMS., 


BY FRANK 


A recent writer on ‘‘ The Supernatu- 
ral ?’’ after devoting many pages to de- 
monstrating that ‘‘ ghosts,” when not due 
to trickery or to mistaken identity, are 
hallucinations—a point which to the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research never at any 
time seemed to need demonstration— 
throws it in our teeth that we have ‘‘ not 
yet been able to unearth a real objective 
ghost.’? The taunt is pointless enough, 
and deserves mention only as illustrating 
the overwhelming intluence of preconcep- 
tions in this subject. For the writer in 
this case can hardly plead ignorance of 
our position, since more than one of the 
instances on which his demonstration is 
founded are borrowed from our Proceed- 
ings, where they are used to illustrate the 
genesis and development of ghost stories 
from casual hallucinations. Another point 
in the book is noteworthy as showing a 
slight advance in popular criticism, Ten 
years ago an intelligent journalist thought 
that he had disposed of the matter when 
for every instance of an apparition coin- 
ciding with a death he undertook to bring 
forward another case of an apparition 
without any coincidence. Dr. Weatherly, 
author of the work alluded to, does not 
manifest the same ignorance of the sim- 
plest elements of the theory of probabili- 
ties. He professes himself ‘‘ certain that, 
whereas the affirmative instances may be 
counted in hundreds, the negative would 
rapidly run into millions.’? But he makes 
no attempt to substantiate these airy 
statistics, ‘The Society for Psychical Re- 
search, however, has endeavored to pro- 
vide for such calculations a more certain 
basis than irresponsible conjecture. A 
census was instituted by the late Mr. Ed- 
mund Gurney with a view to ascertaining 
the relative frequency of hallucinations 
among normal persons, and answers were 
received from about 5700 people. From 
this census it would appear that of hal- 
lucinations taking the form of a recognized 
living human figure about one in sixty is 
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coincident with the death of the person 
seen. It is not, of course, claimed that 
these figures should be accepted as final : 
indeed, there is a systematic attempt now 
being made to obtain a wider statistical 
basis for determining the proportion. 
But even these tentative results, gained at 
an enormous cost of time and labor, will 
perhaps be accepted as having more value 
than the obiter dicta of a critic, howsoever 
contident in the certainty of his intuitions. 

From belated dogmatism and conjec- 
tural statistics we have little to fear, and 
less, unfortunately, to learn. But there 
are critics of another kind, who pay us, 
and the public whom they address, the 
compliment of reading some at least of 
the evidence which they undertake to ap- 
praise, and of understanding in part the 
conclusions which they seek to challenge. 
An unfavorable judgment from writers of 
this temper deserves careful and as far as 
may be dispassionate treatment on our 
part. A weighty indictment has been 
more than once brought against the evi- 
dence published by us for what we have 
called ‘* phantasms of the living.’’ The 
Society has been in existence for ten 
years. During the whole of that time we 
have been accumulating evidence for the 
occurrence of sensory hallucinations or 
other marked impressions coincidently 
with the death or some other crisis in the 
life of the person to whom the impression 
has reference. To make the supposition 
of a casual connection between such en- 
tirely dissimilar events plausible, it is ob- 
vious that we must have conclusive evi- 
dence that the impression was a marked, 
and indeed quite exceptional, kind in the 
experience of the percipient. After the 
cvincidence is established there will be a 
certain tendency to magnify in the retro- 
spect the singularity of the impression or 
the closeness of the coincidence ; and the 
most satisfactory evidence, therefore, is 
that furnished by a memorandum or letter 
written beforehand. Now, evidence of 
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this kind, it has been pointed out, is rare- 
ly to be found in our records. It is, in- 
deed, sometimes asserted by the witnesses 
that memoranda were made or letters writ- 
ten immediately after the occurrence of 
the hallucination ; but these documents 
are seldom forthcoming. And yet, it is 
urged, the owner of a letter describing a 
death wraith, written before the knowl- 
edge of the death, with dates and post- 
mark complete, might find the document 
valuable even commercially, Such a let- 
ter, it is suggested, would fetch in the 
market a thousand guineas. Is it credi- 
ble, then, that the usual receptacle for 
these documents should he—not the Brit- 
ish Museum, but—the waste-paper basket ? 
It may perhaps be suggested that the com- 
mercial value of such evidence would be 
Jess, and the market more limited than 
our critics feign to believe : that, although 
a well attested ghost story may be, to its 
possessor, of more value than gold, it is 
very doubtful whether an investigator can 
afford to give sixpence for it. The So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, at any rate, 
early decided that it could offer no re- 
muneration whatever to informants, hold- 
ing it essential to avoid any inducement 
to the production of false or doctored evi- 
dence. 

A sensory hallucination is, no doubt, a 
striking experience, and, if a man is in 
the habit of writing up a diary day by 
day, it is possible that he will record it. 
But very few men in the midst of the 
thousand preoccupations of daily life, 
which leave little leisure or inclination for 
tasks of doubtful utility, would set them- 
selves to write a letter on such a matter. 
It is but rarely that the subject of such an 
experience is aware that the phenomena 
are of scientific interest. By an over- 
whelming majority of educated persons 
they are regarded as purely subjective, 
the products of some transient cerebral 
disturbance, as little worthy of record as 
a headache or an attack of dyspepsia. 
Even when a deeper impression is made 
on the percipient, it is not likely that he 
would court the ridicule of his acquaint- 
ance, or exhibit himself in the light of a 
victim to a foolish and degrading supersti- 
tion. And, conversely, the dislike of 
seeming to admit even to himself that a 
particular hallucination might conceivably 
have a sinister significance would no doubt 
act with some as a restraining influence. 
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These considerations prevent persons from 
writing letters about such experiences, 
even to intimate friends, especially before 
the coincidence is known. It is the kind 
of thing more naturally communicated in 
conversation, when your friend is in a 
sympathetic mood. The same causes pre- 
vent the letters from being kept, even 
when the recipient of them has been im- 
pressed ; for he is likely to regard the in- 
cident as a matter purely private and per- 
sonal, and therefore of mete passing inter- 
est. Such letters are probably destroyed 
along with others, or mislaid so that they 
cannot be found without a more thorough 
search than the courtesy of our cor- 
respondents can induce them to make. 
That (whatever importance may be at- 
tached by the percipient to a sensory hal- 
lucination) he rarely records his experi- 
ence at the time of the occurrence is suffi- 
ciently evident from the results of a kin- 
dred inquiry. Apparitions coinciding with 
a death or other event form but one spe- 
cies of a large class—to wit, sensory hal- 
lucinations. As already indicated, we have 
statistics of the occurrence of some hun- 
dreds of such hallucinations ainong normal 
and healthy persons. In a very small pro- 
portion of these cases, however, —about 3 
in 100—have we any evidence that a note 
was made or letter written within twenty- 
four hours of the occurrence. ‘The critics 
seem in this instance to have made an as- 
sumption which would, in the sapporters 
of telepathy, have been justly character- 
ized as prejudging the question at issue— 
to wit, that the coincidental hallucination 
differs radically from other hallucinations, 
and may be recognized as differing at the 
time of its occurrence. In fact, as we 
have always endeavored to show, the two 
phenomena are essentially similar, the’ 
difference, when it exists, lying mainly in 
the degree of vividness ; und it is only the 
discovery of the coincidence, in many 
eases, which gives to the subjective ex- 
perience a retrospective importance. The 
demand that it should be treated before- 
hand as exceptional is an unconscious ecn- 
cession to an inherited animisin, 

A striking illustration of this persistent 
tendency among critics of the evidence to 
regard the apparition as something more 
than a hallucination has been recently 
afforded. <A well-known traveller gave us 
an account of a vision which she experi- 
enced about the time of the death of one 
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** Mountain Jim.’’ Writing of the appari- 
tion twelve years after the event, she used 
the phrase, ‘‘ He very slowly and dis- 
tinctly said, ‘I have come as I prom- 
ised.’’’ In a contemporary account 
which is now at hand, it appears that 
she described her experience in the follow- 
ing words : ‘‘ There was an impression on 
my mind as though he said.’’ It has been 
seriously argued, by a recent writer, that 
this variation of phrase constitutes a dis- 
crepancy so formidable as to destroy the 
value of the whole narrative. To our- 
‘selves it is as though the narrator had 
written, ‘‘ He said in my dream,”’’ instead 
of ‘‘ I dreamed that he said.’’ For, once 
more be it said, the apparition was not 
the soul of a dead man ; it was a hallu- 
cination, a waking dream ; and whether 
the impression on the sense of hearing 
was, or was not, as vivid as the impres- 
sion on the sense of sight is a matter of 
the very smallest importance ; both alike 
were probably appreciably less vivid than 
the impressions derived from the external 
world, 

One of the main objects aimed at by 
those who founded the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research was to remove from the minds 
of educated persons at least such miscon- 
ceptions as to the real nature of these 
phenomena, and to dispel therewith the 
kindred prejudice that it indicates mental 
weakness either to have or to take an in- 
terest in their occurrence. It was antici- 
pated that with the disappearance of these 
prejudices such experiences would for the 
future be more promptly recorded and 
more readily placed at the disposal of in- 
vestigators. We hope that something has 
already been accomplished in this direc- 
tion ; but progress is slow, and much re- 
mains to be done. 

The manner in which such impressions 
are actually regarded at the time is well 
illustrated by two cases in which a letter 
written immediately after the occurrence 
has fortunately been preserved. In the 
first case* a well-known scientific draughts- 
man, Mr, J. G. Kenlemans, when working 
in London one morning, at about 11 a.M., 
had a vivid pictorial impression that his 
infant son, then absent with Mrs. Keule- 
mans at Worthing, had just fallen out of 
bed on to the floor. Previous impres- 
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sions of the kind in Mr. Keulemans’ ex- 
perience had been proved to be representa- 
tive of external events. Mr. Keulemans 
tells us that he instantly wrote to his wife, 
and yet, ‘‘ I thought it rather bold to tell 
my wife that the baby had to my convic- 
tion really met with any accident, without 
being able to produce any confirmatory 
evidence ; also! considered that she would 
take it as an insinuation of carelessness on 
her part: therefore 1 purposely wrote it 
as a postscriptum.’’ The letter has fortu- 
nately been preserved, and the envelope 
hears the Worthing post-mark of October 
3rd, 1883, the day on which the accident 
actually happened. The postscript runs 
as follows :—‘‘ Mind little Gaston does 
not fall out of bed. Put chairs in front 
of it. You know accidents soon happen. 
The fact is, I am almost certain he has 
met with such a mishap this very morn- 
ing.’’ It is toarare combination of favor- 
ing circumstances—the occurrence of the 
impression to a trained scientific observer, 
whose own experiences had led him to at- 
tach weight to impressions of the kind, 
and whose absence from his family com- 
pelled him to write a letter in order to 
ascertain the facts—that we owe even this 
imperfect record. The majority of per- 
sons are neither skilled in exact observation 
nor predisposed to regard such subjective 
experiences as in any way significant ; and, 
while in most cases the need for writing a 
letter could not have arisen, we may think 
it improbable that if written the letter 
would have contained any allusion to the 
writer’s experience. 

In a second case,* a student of naval 
engineering at Portsmouth, when thrown 
into an hypnotic trance by a fellow stu- 
dent, had managed, on two occasions, at 
intervals of three days, to cause a halluci- 
natory apparition of himself to be seen by 
a lady of his acquaintance in London, who 
was in complete ignorance of the experi- 
ments. The hallucination on both occa- 
sions seems to have been sufliciently vivid 
to produce the impression of an actual fig- 
ure standing in the room, Yet even in 
this case it was not until after the second 
occurrence, and in the absence of an ex- 
pected letter from him, that the percipient 
thought it worth while to write to the 
agent to seek for an explanation. As the 





* Published in Phantasms of the Living, Vol. 
I, p. 196. 


* Phantasms of the Living, Vol. II., pp. 671 
el seq. 
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more striking of the spontaneous cases are 
concerned with death, and as, in the wise 
parsimony of nature, it is permitted to 
men to die but once, we can rarely look 
for the recurrence of such a happy con- 
junction of circumstances. And yet the 
percipient in this case is perhaps not less 
representative of mankind in general than 
the punctual scribe who issues in panoply 
of pen and diary from the Oly mpian brain 
of the critic. 

Even where the note is made or the let- 
ter written the risks which militate against 
its preservation are many. Very few will 
be found to take a general and impersonal 
(in other words, a scientific) interest in 
occurrences of this kind. Their own iso- 
lated experience may possess a deep and 
abiding interest for themselves, and, less 
ceitainly, for their friends: a feeling, 
however, which is quite compatible with 
the treatment of the attesting record as 
waste paper. For, unless it can be used 
to illustrate or support a theory of a future 
life, few persons regard a “‘ ghost story” 
as having any value other than that de- 
rived from the personal environment. It 
appears, indeed, to possess little more sig- 
nificance than the recital of an extraordi- 
nary tun of luck at cards, or a fortunate 
escape from a railway accident, between 
which it is commonly sandwiched, 

Again, it is only those whom circum- 
stances or education have made familiar 
with evidential inquiries that are likely to 
attach much importance to documentary 
records, The following extracts from our 
correspondence with a lady who had given 
us a valuable case aptly illustrates a men- 
tal attitude which is far from being uncom- 
mon :— 

I had written down the dream months be- 
fore it came to pass. In writing it out for 
Professor Barrett and yourself I copied the 
original, only compressing yours so as to make 
it shorter. ... Ihave not got the originals : 
I destroyed them immediately I sent them (sc., 
the copies) to you, because I knew they would 
be more permanently preserved and recorded 


being authenticated to Professor Barrett and 
you—there was no further need of them, 


There is current among bibliophiles a 
pathetic legend that a unique “ uncut” 
folio of Shakespeare was once in the pos- 
session of two elderly ladies, who per- 
sistently refused to sell their treasure to an 
importunate amateur of their acquaintance. 
At length, wishing to show their gratitude 
for some service rendered by their friend, 
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they resolved to present him with the vol- 
ume ; and, in furtherance of their purpose, 
sent the book to the binders that the broad 
and time-stained margins might be trim- 
med, So might an unconscious Delilah 
have shorn in all good faith the too lux- 
uwiiant locks of her Samson; and so to 
our friendly informant did it seem more 
fitting to send usaclean copy on fine white 
foolscap in place of her original notes, un- 
tidy, diffuse—and priceless, 

Notwithstanding these various adverse 
chances, we have already, in addition to 
the narratives above summarized, pub- 
lished accounts of eight other cases in 
which a memorandum written at the time 
had been preserved and inspected by us, 
And this number would be substantially 
increased if copies of original memoranda 
were also reckoned, From the mass of 
evidence which has been received by us 
since the publication of Phantasms of the 
Living, in 1886, I select a few other cases 
in which evidence of the kind indicated is 
forthcoming. Miss X is a lady (who 
for private and sufficient reasons desires to 
withhold her name) well known to the 
writer and his colleagues. In the course 
of her life she bas had many impressions, 
in some cases rising to the level of distinct 
hallucinations, which have been subse- 
quently shown to correspond with incidents 
in the life of one or other of her acquaint- 
ance. In two instances the experiences, 
which were of a marked kind, were com- 
municated by letter to Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers before the precise measure of coin- 
cidence had been determined. 

The first case is described * by Miss 
as fullows :— 

On December 14, 1885, I went, about 11 
o’clock in the morning, to visit a friend. 
While waiting alone for her in the library I 
became suddenly conscious of a presence in 
the room, and, looking up, met the fixed gaze 
of my friend M——, whom I knew to be in 
the East. The face, which I knew as one 


more than ordinarily calm and bright in ex- 
pression, bore a terrible look of pain and ap- 








X 





prehension, I recorded it in my diary the 
same day thus :—‘‘ To , 11 o'clock, 
Saw M——. Write to [her mother] when 


can,’’ I was so startled as to be for the mo- 
ment unable to control my agitation when im- 
mediately after my friend entered the room ; 
and she was somewhat perplexed when, in an- 
swer to her inquiry, I replied that I had seen 
M , of whom she had never heard, To 
this she testified in writing as follows :— 


= Proceedings of the 8, P. R. Part XVI., pp. 
369-70, 
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** January 9th, 1888. 

‘*T do not, of course, remember the date ; 
but I perfectly remember that one morning 
when X—— was here, and my sister and I came 
into the room, she said she had seen M “abd 

My diary of the next few days shows that I 
took all possible opportunity of inquiring after 
M among her relatives ; but I heard only 
that she was, so far as was known, in her usual 
health and spirits. A few weeks later I re- 
ceived a few pencilled lines from M——, say- 
ing that she was recovering from a severe ac- 
cident in the hunting field, but naming no 
hour nor date, She had been thrown in such 
a manner that her head was for some minutes 
between the horse’s hoofs, while the animal 
was kicking so violently that it seemed almost 
impossible she should escape a blow which 
must have caused her death. My friend kept 
n> diary, and was unable, when afterward 
asked to do so, to furnish me with date. 








It was not until after Mr. Myers had 
seen, in January, 1888, the entry in Miss 
X ’s diary, that she took the necessary 
steps to ascertain, by reference to the 
owner of the horse, the exact date of the 
accident. It then appeared that the acci- 
dent happened on December 14, 1885— 
the date of Miss X ’s impression, 
which, allowing for the difference in longi- 
tude, it preceded by about seven hours. 
Miss X —— added that M , although 
in a condition of acute suffering for many 
houts after the occurrence, was never un- 
conscious at all. 

In the second case referred to, Miss 
X wrote to Mr. Myers on October 
12, 1891 :— 














. . . I was much upset yesterday by the 
consciousness that a Master X. . . . (son of 
A—— B——) had arrived unexpectedly upon 
the scenes—no nurse—doctor three miles off 
—husband away. Being Sunday, I could not 
telegraph ; but the news as to hour and sex 
arrived this morning. My impression was at 
2.30 onward. He arrived at 3.30, and in the 
interval I heard her voice over and over again 
calling my name. All is well now ; but these 
impressions are not always comfortable. 


In a later letter Miss X writes : — 





A——'s own account is that (about two, I 
think) when she was made aware of her dan- 
ger, the thought passed through her mind how 
fortunate it was that the impossibility of tele- 
graphing would prevent any anxiety at home, 
and then—that any way J should know. No 
one expected to have any cause for anxiety for 
at least a week. Yes : I ought to have sent to 
Mrs, Sidgwick ; but I was so wretchedly ill 
that—don’t shudder—I never at the time even 
thought of the S.P.R. I had been dreadfully 
worried all that week, and was utterly worn 
out. ... 
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In this case, it will be observed, the 
hour of the birth and the sex of the child 
were known at the time when the Jetter 
was written. It was not, however, ascer- 
tained until afterward that, also, Miss 
X *s impression as to the absence of 
the husband and the purse was correct, 
Even here it will be seen, in the case of a 
witness who was herself interested in these 
impressions and fully alive to the impor- 
tance of having their occurrence attested 
beforehand, that an unfortunate accident. 
has robbed us of an important piece of 
evidence. 

The account which follows was written 
by Miss C , a lady with whom the 
present writer is personally acquainted, in 
1889 :— 








I heard some one sobbing one evening last 
August (1888) about 10 p.m, It was in the 
house in Dunbar, Scotland, as I was prepar- 
ing to go to bed. Feeling convinced that it 
was my youngest sister, I advised another sis- 
ter not to go into the next room, whence the 
sounds seemed to proceed. After waiting with 
me for a few minutes, this sister went into the 
dining room, and returned to me, saying that 
our youngest sister was in the dining room, 
and not crying at all. 

Then I at once thought there must be some- 
thing the matter with my greatest friend, a 
girl of twenty-four, then in Lincolnshire, [| 
wrote next day, asking her if, and at what 
hour, on the previous night, she had been 
crying. In her next letter she said Yes‘ she 
was suffering great pain with toothache just 
at the time, and was unable to restrain a few 
sobs. 


I have seen the letter referred to, to- 
gcther with three others, extracts from 
which ate given below. It will be seen 
that Miss C was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that she wrote next day. The lettcr 
was actually begun three days after—on 
the Wednesday—and completed on the 
subsequent day, after the receipt of Miss 
M ’s letter, written on the Tuesday 
evening. In view, however, of the fact 
that Miss C wrote of her impression 
before the receipt of her friend’s letter, 
the mistake seems not material : 


From Miss C——. 











DuNBAR, 
Wednesday, August 22, 1888, 9 P.M. 
Were you crying on Sunday night near 
eleven o’clock? Because I distinctly heard 
some one crying, and supposed it was H-— 
in the nextroom ; but she was not there at all. 
Then I thought it must be something ‘‘ oc- 
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cult,” and that it might be you ; and I felt so 
horrid. 
x * * * * 
Thursday, August 23, 1888, 4.45 p.m. 
Thank you very much for your letter just 


come. Iam so sorry your face was sore. Did 
it make you cry on Sunday night ? 


From Miss M. M 


The cover of this letter has been pre- 
served, and bears the postmark—‘‘ Spils- 
by, Aug 22, 1888.” 

Tuesday Evening, August 21, 1888. 


* * * * * 





On Sunday we went to see Wroxham Broad. 
We had an immense amount of walking to do 
altogether, and I think I got a little cold in 
my face in the morning, and all night I suf- 
fered with it, and my face is swelled still, 


* * * * * 


In a second letter Miss M. M—— 
writes :— 
Thursday, August 23, 11 p.m. 
I am putting poultices on my gums, I have 
never had such a huge swelling before, and it 
won't go down, It is so horribly uncomfort- 


able. 
* % * % 


Saturday Afternoon. 
Thanks for letter, Yes, I was crying on 
Sunday night -only on account of the pain, 
It was awful; but I only cried quietly, as 
Edith was asleep. .. . 


From Miss C 


Monday, August 27, 1888, 10.30 a.m. 

Thanks for your letter. I am sorry it was 
you crying. You don’t seem at all struck—I 
was very much so. It was a subdued sort I 
heard, as though H —— was trying not to let 
it be heard. 

I shall always be afraid now of hearing 
things. 





Of all forms of mental impression, 
dreams, from their frequency, and from 
the vagueness and incongruity of their 
contents, are of least value in this connec- 
tion as evidence. In the two cases which 
follow, however, the dreams are proved, 
by the fact of their being recorded at the 
time, to have been of an exceptional na- 
ture, and the accounts are perhaps deserv- 
ing of record. The first case comes from 
Mr, R. V. B——, London, who wrote to 
us on July 30, 1884 :— 

In India, early on the morning of November 
2nd, 1868 (which would be about 10 to 11 P.M. 
of November Ist, in England), I had so clear 
and striking a dream or vision (repeated a sec- 
ond time after a short waking interval) that, 
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on rising as usual between 6 and 7 o’clock, I 
felt impelled at once to write an entry in my 
diary, which is now before me, 

At the time referred to my wife and I were 
in Simla, in the Himalayas, the summer seat 
of the Governor-General, and my father-in- 
law and mother-in-law were living in Brigh- 
ton, We had not heard of or from either of 
them for weeks; nor had I been recently 
speaking or thinking of them, for there was 
no reason for anxiety regarding them, It is 
right, however, to say that my wife's father 
had gone to Brighton some months before on 
account of his health, though he was not more 
delicate than his elder brother, who is (1884) 
still living. 

It seemed in my dream that I stood at the 
open door of a bedroom in a house in Brigh- 
ton, and that before me, by candlelight, 1 saw 
my father in law lying pale upon his bed, 
while my mother-in-law passed silently across 
the room in attendance on him, ‘The vision 
soon passed away, and I slept on for some 
time, On waking, however, the nature of the 
impression left upon me unmistakably was 
that my father-in-law was dead, I at once 
noted down the dream, after which I broke 
the news of what I felt to be a revelation to 
my wife, when we thought over again and 
again all that could bear upon the matter, 
without being able to assign any reason for 
my being so strongly and thoroughly im- 
pressed, The telegraph from England to 
Simla had been open for some time ; but now 
there was an interruption, which lasted for 
about a fortnight longer, and on 17th (fifteen 
days after my dream) I was neither unpre- 
pared nor surprised to receive a telegram from 
England, saying that my father-in-law had 
died in Brighton on November 1st. Subse. 
quent letters showed that the death occurred 
on the night of the 1st. 

Dreams, as a rule, leave little impression on 
me, and the one above referred to is the only 
one I ever thought of making a note of, or of 
looking expectantly for its fulfilment. 

Mrs. B writes as follows :— 

6th August, 1887, 
I well remember my husband telling me one 





morning, early in November, 1868, when at ~ 


Simla, in India, that he had had a striking 
dream (repeated) i in which my father, then at 
Brighton, seemed to be dying. We were both 
deeply impressed, and then anxiously awaited 
news from home, A telegram first reached 
us, in about a fortnight, which was afterward 
confirmed by letters telling of my father's 
death having occurred on the same night when 
my husband had the dream, 


The following entries were —— by 
the late E 
diary :— 





Nov. 2. Dreamed of E’s F[ather] early this 
morning, 

Written before dressing. 

Nov. 17. Got telegram from L, H— this 
morning of his father’s death on Ist Nov. inst, 


50 
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The following obituary notice of the 
decease of Mr. B ’s father-in-law oc- 
curred in the Z%mes for 4th November, 
1868 :— 





On ist Nov., at Brighton, William H-——, 
late of Dieppe, aged 72. 


It appears that the death actually oc- 
curred at 2 p.m. in England—that is, al- 
lowing for the difference in longitude, 
about nine hours before the dream. 

In the next case the information con- 
veyed by the dream is of asumewhat more 
unusual, if also more trivial, kind. It is 
true that we have to rely upon the per- 
cipient’s memory for the. details of the 
dream ; but it seems not unreasonable to 
trust the memory to this extent, since the 
dream was admittedly sufficiently striking 
to cause a note of it to be made by a per- 
son not in the habit of taking such notes, 

Mr. E. W. I of London, W., 
writes on April 6, 1888 :— 





On Tuesday morning, March 20, 1888, I 
woke up with the impression of a very vivid 
dream, I had dreamed that my brother, who 
had long been in Australia, and of whom [ 
had heard nothing for several months, had 
come home ; that after an absence of twelve 
years and a half he was very little altered in 
appearance, but that he had something wrong 
with one of his arms ; it Jooked horribly red 
near the wrist, his hand being bent back. 

When I got up that morning the dream re- 
curred constantly to my thonghts, and I at 
last determined to take a note of it, notwith- 
standing my natural prejudices against attach- 
ing any importance to dreams, to which, in- 
deed, I am not much subject. Accordingly, 
in the course of the day, I made in my little 
Letts’ diary a mark thus: X, with my broth- 
er’s name after it. 

On the following Monday morning, the 26th 
March, I received a letter from my brother, 
which bore the date of the 21st March, and 
which had been posted at Naples (where the 
Orient steamers touch), informing me that he 
was on his way home, and that he hoped to 
reach London on orabout the 30th March, and 
adding that he was suffering from a very se- 
vere attack of gout in the left arm, 

The next day I related to some one this 
curious incident, and I commented on the ex- 
traordinary coincidence of facts with the 
dream with all but one detail, and that was 
that the arm which I had seen in my dream did 
not look as if it were merely affected with 
gout: the appearance it had presented to me 
was more like extremely bad eczema, 

My brother duly reached England on the 
29th, having disembarked at Plymouth owing 
to the painful condition of his arm. It turned 
out that the doctor on board ship had mis- 
taken the case: it was not gout, but a case 
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of blood poisoning, resulting in a very bad 
carbuncle or abscess over the wrist joint. 

I may add that, notwithstanding an absence 
of twelve years and a half, my brother has 
altered very little in appearance ; and that I 
have not to my knowledge ever noted a dream 
before in my life. 


Mr. Gurney inspected the diary with 
the entry (‘‘ X, Clem’’) under Tuesday, 
March 20th, 1888, though, as Mr, H 
says, ‘* it_was early the next morning that 
I had the dream ; for I generaily consid- 
er all that appertains to bed relates to the 
day on which one gets into it.’’ 

Mr. Gurney also saw the letter, signed 
** Clement E. H ,’’ and dated Naples, 
March 21st, 1888, which says, ‘‘ Am suf- 
fering from very severe attack of gout in 
left arm.”’ 

Records written before the coincidence 
are, of course, most to be desired ; and 
we take every opportunity of impressing 
this on all interested in the investigation. 
But in many other cases the improbability 
of any error of importance is extreme : 
e.g., if the experience was told to other 
persons before the coincidence, and noted 
immediately after it. Especially is this 
the case where, as in the narratives which 
follow, and in Miss X ’s second ac- 
count, the interval which elapsed before 
the experience is recorded is less than 
twenty-four hours. In such cases, it will 
perhaps be admitted, there is hardly room 
for much accretion of mythical elements 
round the central incident. 

Miss B. H-—, writes to us in Febru- 
ary, 1890 :— 











In the spring and summer of 1886 I often 
visited a poor woman called Evans, who lived 
in our parish, Caynham, She was very ill 
with a painful disease, and it was, as she 
said, a great pleasure when I went to see her ; 
and I frequently sat with her and read to her. 
Toward the middle of October she was evi- 
dently growing weaker ; but there seemed no 
immediate danger, I had not called on her 
for several days ; and one evening I was stand- 
ing in the dining-room after dinner with the 
rest of the family, when I saw the figure of a 
woman dressed like Mrs, Evans, in large apron 
and muslin cap, pass across the room from 
one door to the other, where she disappeared. 
I said, ‘‘ Who is that?’? My mother said, 
‘*What do you mean?’ and I said, ‘‘ That 
woman who has just come in and walked over 
to the other door,’’ They all laughed at me, 
and said I was dreaming; but I felt sure it 
was Mrs. Evans, and next morning we heard 
she was dead, 


Miss I 





’s mother writes :-— 
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On referring to my diary for the month of 
October, 1886, I find the following entry : 
‘©19th, B—— startled us all after dinner, 
about 8.30 last evening, by saying she saw the 
figure of a woman pass across the dining room, 
and that it was Mrs, Evans, This morning 
we hear the poor woman is dead.”’ 

On ingniring at the cottage we found she 
had become wandering in her mind, and at 
times unconscious, about the time she ap- 
peared to B , and died toward morning. 

February 25, 1890. ANNIE R ' 








The next account was sent to an asso- 
ciate of the Society on the very day of the 
occurrence described. In an accompany- 
ing letter Mr. H says, ‘* everything 
happened exactly as stated”? : 


February 7, 1891. 

I reside with my buasband at —, Lupton 
Street, N. W. This afternoon I was lying on 
the sofa, sound asleep, when I suddenly 
awoke, thinking I heard my husband sigh as 
ifin pain, I rose immediately. expecting to 
find him in the room, He was not there; 
and, looking at my watch, I found it was 
half-past three, At 6.o’clock my husband 
came in. He called my attention to a bruise 
on his forehead, which was caused by his hav- 
ing knocked it against the stone steps ina 
Turkish bath, I said to him, “I know when 
it happened : it was at half-past three, for I 
heard you sigh as if in pain at that time.”’ 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes: that was the exact time, 
for I remember noticing the clock directly 
after.”’ The gentleman who appends his 
name as witness was present when this con- 
versation took place, 





Louisa E, H—. 


Witness : Henry H——, —, Bunhill Row, 
E.C, 


From the general considerations pre- 
viously urged, and from an analysis of the 
cases above quoted, it must be evident that 
the briefness of the interval between the 
impression and the receipt of the news, 
the preoccupation of the percipient, the 
slight value set upon such experiences, the 
general ignorance of their scientific inter- 
est, and many other causes, conspire 
against us in the inquiry ; and that it is 
only amid exceptional circumstances, or 
with observers more than ordinarily care- 
ful, gifted with more than common leisure 
and aptitude for correspondence, or spe- 
cially predisposed to attach weight to ex- 
periences of this kind, that we can hope 
that contemporary records should be 
made, or, if made, that they should be 
preserved. But while it may fairly be 
urged, in reply to our critics, that the ab- 
sence of such attesting records cannot in 
itself be regarded as a suspicious circum- 


stance, I should admit that when such at- 
testation is wanting the evidence falls 
short of the standard which is rightly de- 
manded from the supporters of a novel 
hypothesis. So long as the exponents of 
the ‘‘ germ theory’? could support their 
position only by arguments derived from 
observation of the distribution of certain 
diseases, their manner of propagation and 
development, their periodic character— 
phenomena which, although sufficiently 
striking, are not by themselves susceptible 
of exact interpretation—the doctrine re- 
mained a more or less plausible hypothe- 
sis. It was not until the germs whose 
existence had been so long suspected were 
actually isolated in the laboratory, and on 
being introduced into other animal bodies 
had reproduced the disease, that the con- 
nection of certain maladies with the pres- 
ence of specific organisms in the body be- 
came an accepted conclusion of Science. 
So here, if the case for telepathy rested 
upon the spontaneous phenomena of hal- 
lucinations, the public would be justified 
in waiting for these facts of observation, 
necessarily dubious and inconclusive, to be 
interpreted by facts of experiment. But 
when the required experimental corrobora- 
tion is forthcoming, the supporters of the 
doctrine have surely a right to demand in 
turn that the verdict shall not be given 
against them on consideration of one set 
of facts alone. 

We ourselves have been the first to 
admit the insufficiency of the evidence for 
thought transference derived from the 
spontaneous phenomena. It was only the 
results previously obtained from repeated 
experiments in the transference of purely 
mental images that suggested to certain of 


the writer’s colleagues the application of . 


the clew thus obtained to the phenomena 
of coincident hallucinations. The inter- 
mediate link between the two classes of 
phenomena—experimentally produced hal- 
lucinations—was not demonstrated until 
later. It will be serviceable, perhaps, to 
give one or two illustrative cases from this 
small transitional group, and the more so 
as the nature of the phenomena has been 
widely and grotesquely misunderstood. 
For unless we are prepared to admit that 
a hallucination may be an astral form, or 
a thought-body, or an ethereal counterpart, 
or indeed anything else than a hallucina- 
tion, there is nothing ludicrous in such ex- 
periments, nor are they intrinsically more 
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incredible than other experiments in 
thought-transference at a distance. With- 
out doubt there is need of further demon- 
stration. But there is nothing at present 
to indicate that it is more difficult to pro- 
duce one kind of impression at a distance 
than another—to produce a hypnotic sleep 
than to call up the image of an object, or 
the apparition of the experimenter himself. 
And we know that in hypnotic subjects it 
is possible by verbal suggestion in the 
trance to produce, in the normal state, a 
deferred hallucination, which may take the 
form of a human being or any other object 
at the discretion of the operator. The 
experiment is commonplace at Nancy and 
at Paris ; and the late Mr. Edmund Gur- 
ney, during his lifetime, on more than one 
occasion caused a subject, by suggestion 
given in the trance, to see his apparition 
at the appointed hour on the following 
day. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
recent experimenters in thought-transfer- 
ence at a distance have not attempted to 
eall up an impersonal image such as a 
cypher, or a diagram, or the Queen of 
Hearts. Lut it is absurd to suppose that 
the image actually produced, because it 
has in most cases taken the form of the 
experimenter himself, was not equally un- 
substantial. 

In a little book, published in 1822, en- 
titled ‘‘ Der Magnetismus und die allge.- 
meine Weltsprache,’’ the author, Herr 
Wesermann, Government Assessor, etc., 
at Diisseldorf, gives an account of some 
experiments cf his own in conveying im- 
pressions to friends at a distance. In the 
most striking of these trials he caused the 
figure of a lady, dead five years before, to 
appear to two officers, who were seated 
together in a room six miles distant. The 
two percipients, who were wholly ignorant 
that any experiment was being tried upon 
them, each gave Herr Wesermann a sepa- 
rate account of the apparition : a figure 
dressed in white, with a black kerchief, 
which entered the room, greeted the occu- 
pants, and then retired as it came. In 
four other cases Wesermann caused his 
friends to dream on subjects chosen by 
himself. There are traces of a similar 
power of influencing persons at a distance 
having been exercised by others long be- 
fore the Society for Psychical Research 
began its inquiries. And it is obvious 
that many of the most marvellous stories 
of witchcraft would receive here a ready 
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and sufficient explanation. From more 
recent experiments of this type, not hith- 
erto published, I select the following, of 
which we originally received an oral ac- 
count from the agent, Dr. Freiherr von 
Schrenck-Notzing of Munich. The per- 
cipient, at our request, wrote down the 
following narrative on May 11, 1888 :-— 


There is not much to tell concerning the in. 
cident of which you ask me to give an ac- 
count, It happened thus: Baron Schrenck 
was returning home one night in March (or 
April: Iam not sure as to the date) (1887) 
about 11.30, and stood for some time outside 
my bedroom window, which looked on to the 
street. I was in bed at the time, lying with 
closed eyes, nearly asleep. It seemed to me 
as if the part of the room where my bed was 
had become suddenly light, and I felt com- 
pelled to open my eyes, seeing at the same 
time (as it appeared to me) the face of Baron 
Schrenck, It was gone again as quick as light- 
ning. The next day I told my friend Fraulein 
Prieger of this occurrence ; she went skating 
that same day, and met Baron Schrenck on the 
ice. They had scarcely conversed together 
five minutes before he asked Fraulein Prieger 
if I had seen anything last night. Fraulein 
Prieger repeated what I had told her, where- 
upon Baron Schrenck said that, at the time 
of my seeing him, he was standing outside my 
window, trying hard to impress his presence 
upon me. This never occurred again, and I 
believe Baron Schrenck did not have occasion 
to repeat the experiment, 


In a further letter Miss adds (1) 
that the blinds of her room were drawn 
down, and (2) that she has experienced no 
other hallucination of any kind. 

We received in June, 1888, the accounts 
which follow from Fiaiulein Prieger and 
the agent :— 





The winter before last, shortly after Christ- 
mas, I was suddenly awakened in the night, 
between 11 and 12 o'clock, by my friend ——, 
who asked mein an excited manner if I also 
saw Baron von Schrenck, who was close by 
her bed. On my objecting that she had been 
dreaming, and should now quietly go to sleep 
again, she repeated that she had been com. 
pletely awake, and had seen Baron von 
Schrenck so close to her that she could have 
caught hold of his beard. By degrees she 
quieted herself, and we both went to sleep. 

The following day, on my way home from 
the ice, I told Baron von Schrenck of this ex- 
citing nocturnal scene, and noticed to my not 
slight astonishment that he seemed greatly re- 
joiced, as though over asuccessful experiment, 
which had received its completion in what 1 
communicated to him. 

My interest in the whole occurrence in- 
creased from the moment when Baron von 
Schrenck related the following to me, 

Lina PRIEGER, 

Gubelsbergerstrasse 15 I. 
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Tue Aaent’s Account. 


In the winter of 1886-87 (I think it was in 
the month of February) as I was going along 
the Barerstrasse one evening at half-past 
eleven, it occurred to me to make an attempt 
at influencing at a distance, through mental 
concentration, As I had had, for some time, 
the honor of being acquainted with the family 
of Herr ——, and thus had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning that his daughter Friulein 
—— was sensitive to psychical influences, I 
decided to try to influence her, especially as 
the family lived at the corner of the Barer- 
strasse and Karlstrasse, The windows of the 
dwelling were dark as I passed by, from which 
I concluded that the ladies had already gone 
to rest. I then stationed myself by the wall 
of the houses on the opposite side of the road, 
and for about five minutes firmly concentrat- 
ed my thoughts on the following desire :— 
Friulein shall wake and think of me, 
Then I went home. The next day, when I 
met Fraulein ——’s friend on the ice, I 
learned from her (they shared a bedroom be- 
tween them) that something strange had hap- 
pened to the ladies during the preceding 
night. I remarked thereupon to Fraulein 
Prieger (such was the friend’s name) that the 
time when the occurrence took place was be- 
tween half-past eleven and twelve ; whereat 
she was greatly astonished. Then I obtained 
from the lady an account of the circumstance, 
as she herself has written it out on the accom- 
panying sheet of paper. For me the success 
of this experiment was a proof that under 
certain circumstances one person can influ- 
ence another at a distance. 

ALBERT FREIHERR VON SCHRENCK-NorTzinG. 





It is much to be regretted that none of 
the persons concerned thought it worth 
while to write down an account of the in- 
cident at the time. It will be observed 
that even in the comparatively short inter- 
val taat elapsed before this was done one 
slight discrepancy —as to the time at which 
Fraulein Prieger was told of the impres- 
sion—crept into the narrative : a warning 
against relying upon the memory for such 
details even after little more than a year’s 
interval. In any case there seems to be 
no doubt as to the experience having been 
described before Fraulein Prieger met 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. 

The next narrative is of value, both as 
having been written within a few weeks of 
the occurrence and because the incident 
described forms one in a lung series of 
trials in thought-transference at a distance 
between the same persons, many of which 
were attended with some measure of suc- 
cess. The instance here quoted, however, 
is the only one in which the impression 
transferred took the form of a hallucinatory 
figure of the agent. Mr. Joseph Kirk, of 


1, Ripon Villas, Plumstead, at our sugges- 
tion tried to impress on Miss G , with 
whom be had previously experimented, an 
apparition of himself. He wrote to us on 
the 7th July, 1890, that from the 10th, 
to the 20th June he had tried each night ; 
and once, on the 11th, in the afternoon ; 
the experiments were conducted without 
the knowledge of the subject. Up to 
June 23rd, Mr. Kirk heard nothing from 
Miss G , and concluded that he had 
failed. On that day, however, he learned 
that the trial made on the afternoon of the 
11th, the day and hour of which had been 
noted at the time, had completely succeed- 
ed. He writes :— 








I had been rather closely engaged on some 
auditing work, which had tired me, and as 
near as I can remember the time was between 
3 30 and 4 p.m., that I laid down my pencil, 
stretched myself, and in the act of doing the 
latter I was seized with the impulse to make a 
trial on Miss G——,. I did not, of course, 
know where she was at the moment; but, 
with a flash, as it were, I transferred myself 
to her bedroom. I cannot say why I thought 
of that spot, unless it was that I did so be- 
cause my first experiment had been made 
there. As it happened, it was what I may 
call a ‘‘ lucky shot,’’ for I caught her at the 
moment she was lightly sleeping in her chair 
—a condition which seems to be peculiarly 
favorable to receiving and externalizing tele 
pathic messages. 

The personal appearance of the apparition 
is of considerable interest, and is important 
in that it affords direct proof that an agent, 
when experimenting, is, in some indefinable 
way, conscious of his outward aspect. Thus, 
the figure seen by Miss G——, was clothed in 
a suit I was at the moment wearing, and was 
bareheaded, the latter as would be the case, of 
course, in an oftice. This suit is of a dark 
reddish-brown check stuff, and it was an un- 
usual circumstance for me to have had on the 
coat at the time, as I wear, as a rule, an office 
coat of light material. But this office coat I 
had, a day or so before, sent to a tailor to be 
repaired, and I had, therefore, to keep on that 
belonging to the dark suit. 

I tested the reality of the vision by this 
dark suit. I asked, ‘‘ How was I dressed ?’* 
(not at all a leading question), The reply of 
Miss G—— was, touching the sleeve of the 
coat I was then wearing (of a light suit), ‘‘ Not 
this coat, but that dark suit you wear some- 
times. I even saw clearly the small check pat- 
tern of it ; and I saw your features as plainly 
as though you had been bodily present. I 
could not have seen you more distinctly.”’ 


Miss G 


’s account of this is :— 


June 28th, 1890. 
A peculiar occurrence happened to me on 
the Wednesday of the week before last. In 
the afternoon (being tired by a morning walk), 
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while sitting in an easy-chair near the window 
of my own room, I fell asleep. . At any time 
I happen to sleep during the day (which is but 
seldom) I invariably awake with tired, uncom- 
fortable sensations, which take some little 
time to pass off ; but that afternoon, on the 
contrary, I was suddenly quite wide awake, 
seeing Mr. Kirk standing near my chair, 
dressed in a dark brown coat, which I had 
frequently seen him wear, His back was tow- 
ard the window, his right hand toward me ; 
he passed across the room toward the door, 
which is opposite the window, the space be- 
tween being 15 ft , the furniture so arranged to 
leave just that centre clear ; but when he got 
about 4 ft. from the door, which was closed, he 
disappeared. 

I feel sure I had not been dreaming of him, 
and cannot remember that anything had hap- 
pened to cause me even to think of him that 
afternoon before falling asleep. 


In this discussion we have departed 
from the natural order of the evidence. 
Instances of the experimental producticn 
of hallucinatory figures are of great theo- 
retical importance as forming a transition 
between the spontaneous apparitions before 
described and the experiments ona smaller 
scale which are mainly concerned with the 
transference of faint mental images rarely 
rising to the level of hallucinations. But 
eases like those last-quoted are still too 
few to form a strong item of evidence in 
themselves. Both these and the spon- 
taneous apparitions must ultimately depend 
for acceptance on a great mass of experi- 
mental work, work which, although less 
stimulating to the imagination, is likely 
to afford more solid satisfaction to the 
reason. In experiments conducted under 
appropriate conditions all the chief sources 
of error which weaken the force of the 
evidence amid other circumstances are 
eliminated. There remains one form of 
error to be guarded against : wilful decep- 
tion. Whether the results of our experi- 
mental work so far published are open to 
suspicion on this account the public are in 
a position to judge. But it seems clear 
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that it is on this ground alone that the 
argument for telepathy can be reasonably 
resisted. If all the cases hitherto pub- 
lished of hallucinations coinciding with 
external events could be shown one by one 
to be explicable by other causes, the result 
would indeed be to add a remarkable chap- 
ter to the history of human error: we 
should perhaps be permitted to marvel a 
little that so many intelligent witnesses 
should have been mistaken, and with such 
undesigned unanimity, and that a whole 
class of alleged phenomena should have 
sprung up without any substantial basis, 
But the grounds for a belief in some mode 
of communication between human minds 
other than the ordinary sense-organs would 
not be appreciably affected. We should 
merely have to modify our conceptions of 
the limits of its action. 

To revert to our former illustration : If 
we desire to ascertain the causes of cholera, 
it is of little profit to study the history of 
popular epidemics : we must make our- 
selves acquainted with the results obtained, 
in the laboratories of France and of Ger- 
many, from the cultivation and propaga- 
tion of the cholera bacillus. And the man 
who desires to be satisfied whether or not 
telepathy is a fact in nature would be ill- 
advised to devote his attention in the first 
instance to manifestations of doubtful im- 
port, whose seasons and operation he can 
neither forecast nor control. Such obser- 
vations will be of value in elucidating the 
nature of the new mode of perception only 
when he has obtained proof of its existence 
by studying its workings on a humbler scale. 
The task may be tedious ; but if the re- 
sult be to resuscitate a hidden form of 
sensation which, after doing good service 
(it may be) to our far-off ancestors in the 
barbarian struggle for life, had now be- 
come almost atrophied through disuse, the 
achievement may be held worth the pains. 
—National Review. 
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Frew more gallant deeds have ever been 
done than the march on February 9th, of 
which Lieutenant G. F. MacMunn, R.A., 
an officer of three and a half years’ ser- 
vice, sends his father and mother an ac- 
count, published by them in the Times of 
alate date. It is areal pleasure to read 


his letter, simple as that of a boy, for it 
enables the reader to understand how the 
English won, and why they continue to 
hold, their position in Asia. Mr. Mac- 
Munn had been ordered to march with 
fourteen men, of whom, fortunately for 
him, twelve were Goorkhas, to convey 
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some stores, principally rum, from My- 
itchina to Sadon, a small fortified post in 
Burmah, a distance of about tifty miles. 
The road was considered perfectly safe, 
and about twenty-five miles were passed 
in tranquillity, when the young Lieutenant 
—he cannot be above twenty two—re- 
ceived information which showed that 
some rebels of the Kachyen tribe intended 
to bar-his path. This meant that he must 
either retreat, or force his way along a 
rough road, continually crossed by streams, 
and lined with jungle on each side, through 
a hostile force which might number hun- 
dreds, and did number sixty at least, 
armed with muskets, and sufficiently in- 
structed in the military art to build stock- 
ades both of timber and stone. Lien- 
tenant MacMunn, who had probably never 
heard a gun fired in anger in his life, 
seems not to have doubted for a moment 
about his duty. The people in Sadon, he 
thought, would want the rum, and he 
pushed on, to find the enemy holding a 
ford where the water was up to his shoul- 
ders. He plunged in with three Goorkhas, 
and forded the eighty yards of water, 
‘* getting volleyed at awfuly,’’ Lut was 
left unwounded, and ‘‘ rushed’’ one side 
of the stockade, and then, bringing over 
the rest of his men, ‘* rushed’’ the remain- 
ing works, The Kachyens fled, but four 
miles in advance toward Sadon_ halted 
again, constructed another stockade, and 
filled the jungle on each side of the road 
with musketeers, who poured in, as the 
Goorkhas advanced, a deadly fire. The 
Jemadar was shot through the lungs, a 
Goorkha hit in the foot, and Lieutenant 
MacMunn wounded in the wrist ; but he 
went down into the jungle with two men 
only, the remainder forming a rear-guard, 
and carried the stockade, the Kachyens 
firing futile volleys, and the Englishman 
and his comrades, as he writes in schovl- 
boy slang, ‘* giving them beans,’’ Sadon 
was now visible, and encouraged by the 
sight, Lieutenant MacMunn pressed on ; 
but the Kachyens were not tired of the 
fight, and had erected anuther stockade, 
this time of stone, across the road, with a 
ditch 5 ft. deep by 10 ft. broad in front 
of it, a proof in itself of their considerable 
numbers and skill. The Lieutenant asked 
‘the boys’? if they would ‘* follow 
straight,’? and they being Goorkhas, half- 
mad with fighting, and understanding by 
this time quite clearly what inanner of lad 
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was leading them, ‘‘ yelled” that they 
would, and did. Into and out of the 
ditch, and up to the stockade, and again 
the Kachyens fled, only to turn once more, 
and—but we must let Lieutenant Mac- 
Munn tell the rest of his own story :— 
**It took us half an hour to repair the 
road and pull down the stockade ; and on 
and on, wondering where our friends were. 
[The gartison of Sadon knew nothing of 
the advancing party or its danger.] One 
mile on they again fired at us from the 
jungle ; but the road was clear, and we 
huniied on down the hill, where we had to 
cross a river bridged by our sappers. On 
the way down they banged away at us, 
and near the river they had stuck in any 
amount of pointed spikes in the road, and 
while we pulled these up they fired again 


and again, and we volleyed in return, We 
then hurried down to the bridge ; to our 


dismay it was destroyed, so we had to 
cross the river by wading lower down, and 
very deep it was. It was quite dark, and 
took us quite half an hour to get every one 
across, and then the road was blocked 
with spikes and trees, and the Kachyens 
fired continually. At last we got to Sadon 
village, half a mile below the fort which 
our fellows had made, In the village from 
every house and corner they fired. My 
horse was shot in the hind-leg, the bullet 
going through the muscle, and a driver 
was hit, too. The Goorkha ponies broke 
loose and galloped about, the mules went 
in every direction, and the Goorkhas 
cursed and blazed away, and still no sign 
from our friends, and I began to fear the 
fort had been taken. 1 put the wounded 
driver on a pony, and we hurried on, col- 
lecting what ponies and mules we could. 
In ten minutes more we saw the fort in 
the darkness ahead, and I started off a 
ringing cheer, followed by my men; 
bugles rang out, and they cheered in 
reply, and in another minute we were in- 
side. 1 was surrounded by men on all 
sides, patting me on the back, holding me 
up, giving me water, asking questions.’ 
That is to say, Lieutenant MacMunn, a 
youngster, almost yesterday from Wool- 
wich, had led twelve Goorkhas on a march 
down a jungle road of twenty-four miles, 
hampered with mules and commissariat 
stores ; had crossed two rivers by ford- 
ing ; and carried three stockades, doing 
the whole work under continuous fire from 
an enemy far superior in numbers, far 
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swifter of foot, and, as far as constructing 
defences went, almost as expert as sap- 
pers. No wonder that, after such a 
march, men in the fort ‘* held the Lieu- 
tenant up,’’ or that the Goorkhas, who 
know what a man is, admitted that, bad 
their leader been hard hit, they could never 
have got in. It was a small thing, the 
march, done with a small force, for a 
small object ; but it was a genuine feat of 
derring-do of the old heroic kind, with 
this result, among others, that wherever 
that otlicer goes, or whatever deed he tries 
to perform, if there are Goorkhas about, 
though they cannot understand one word 
in ten he says, he will have in them, who 
are as brave as he is, comrades who will 
fullow him, if it be straight to inevitable 
death. Be the duty what it may, or the 
distance of time what it may, if they 
recognize him, neither superiority of num- 
bers‘nor weight of fire will make any dif- 
ference ; they will go on while they live, 
and will no more shrink from his side than 
he will shrink from the duty laid upon 
him by fate or superior orders. 

It is by such feats done by such men 
that India was won and is now held, and 
we confess that after a lifetime of study of 
such narratives, they remain to our minds 
as perplexing a mystery as ever, Why 
were the Kachyens so utterly unable to 
stop that advance? They belong, we be- 
lieve, to precisely the same family of man- 
kind as the Goorkhas, who are squat little 
Mongols crossed at some early period with 
an aboriginal race of the Himalayas ; they 
were sufficiently well armed ; they had a 
great superiority of numbers ; they had 
every advantage of position; and they 
had what we may fairly term, for such 
warfare, some scientific knowledge. They 
were not stricken with panic, but though 
they fled, turned always, and maintained 
a running fight for at least nine hours, till 
their enemy reached his destination. 
They had what in Europe we consider the 
better, that is the defensive cause, and 
they were animated with a hope of secur- 
ing what to them would have been con- 
siderable plunder ; and yet they were as 
powerless to stop that one white man with 
his handful of dark followers, as if he had 
been a supetior being and his comrades 
endowed with charmed lives. Why ? 
They would have stopped the Goorkhas 
alone fast enough, or killed them all, as 
the brave little warriors themselves ac- 
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knowledge ; and what did the white lad 
iend to the dark soldiers that made them 
thus invincible? It certainly was not 
courage, fur Lieutenant MacMunn would 
be the first to acknowledge that the 
Goorkhas, man for man, were as brave as 
himself. It can hardly have been intelli- 
gence, for the Goorkhas, though wild men 
in some respects, understand this kind ef 
fighting perfectly well, and have defended 
and carried much stiffer ways than the 
forest-road from Myitchina to Sadon. 
And as to discipline, it probably never 
came into play except in the way of obey- 
ing orders, which all fighting-men obey in 
battle ; for the conditions of the fight pre- 
vented formation, and compelled every 
man to do the best he could for his own 
hand. The gift conveyed from the white 
man to the bronze men was clearly some 
gift of morale, or of energy, so that they 
felt that if he were hard hit they were all 
Jost ; but though the observer may per- 
ceive the mere fact as clearly as they did, 
its true nature remains as much a mystery 
us ever, We may call the white man’s 
gift the faculty of leadership if we like ; 
but what that faculty is other than cour- 
age, which was possessed eynally by all, 
and resourcefulness, which only once eame 
into play, is as little explained as ever. 
All we can say is, that some faculty, of 
which we can see nothing except the evi- 
dence, is inherent in superiority of race, 
so inherent that a sort of schoolboy strikes 
experienced soldiers under circumstances 
of the most pressing and extreme danger, 
as a leader essential to their success. 

It is a very puzzling thing, too, if we 
think of it carefully, that Lieutenant Mac- 
Munn should be so brave. We expect 
somehow that young soldiers should get 
panic-struck, and we tell stories about 
Nelson ducking his head to the shot as a 
boy ; but it is probable that Lieutenant 
MacMunn, like all the Prussian soldiers 
before Diippel, and like most of the Eng- 
lish privates at Waterloo, had never seen 
a shot fired in anger in his life. The truth 
is, that though experience helps to main- 
tain discipline, soldiers learning slowly the 
comparative safety it confers, it does not 
help to sustain or to increase courage at 
all, the quality, though partly mental, 
being as independent of the effect of cus- 
tom as it is of bodily size. But why is it 
also so little affected by intelligence? By 
all the rules we are accustomed to believe, 
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culture, by increasing foresight and the 
perception of adverse chances, ought to 
diminish daring ; and Shakespeare, the 
closest of observers, positively affirmed 
that it did, the ‘‘ native hue of resolu- 
tion’’ getting ‘* sicklied o’er with the pale 
east of thought ;’’ butas a matter of fact, 
it makes exceedingly little difference. 
We will not affirm that officers are braver 
than their men, fancying that the differ- 
ence, if any, is more in capacity to lead 
than in positive courage; but they are 
certainly not less so, and by & priori rules 
they ought to be. It is all very well to 
talk about the sense of honor; but that 
sense, though it will make timid men do 
their duty bravely, will no more change 
timidity into courage than it will change 
1ed hair into black ; and the evidence is 
that the cultivated are, man for man, in- 
herently quite as brave as the ignorant. 
The truth is, that courage, in its most 
complete form, the courage which is in- 
sensible to danger, though a quality partly 
physical and partly mental, is still a qual- 
ity of the nature, and on natural qualities 
education has comparatively little effect. 
It may control, or even suppress, the 
manifestation of them ; but it leaves them 
there almost untouched. No training, 
however precisely similar, will make two 
boys alike, or convert a mean man into a 
generous one, or a selfish man into a man 
of wide affections. The substratum of 
character is always there, alterable, if at 
all, only infinitesimally, or after genera- 
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tions ; and it is to this substratum that the 
quality of courage belongs. It cannot be 
trained out of a man, or into him, though, 
fortunately for conscripts, discipline and 
devotion will produce in almost all an ex- 
cellent working substitute. Lientenant 
MacMunn must, as compared with the 
rough Goorkhas, be a Crichton in knowl- 
edge, and therefore in the enlarged fore- 
sight as to possibilities which all knowl- 
edge must produce ; but the little moun- 
taineers perceived in a moment that he 
would no more shrink than they would ; 
while he possessed something, some in- 
communicable faculty, which enabled him 
to win when, as they saw and acknowl- 
edged, they would by themselves have 
been defeated. That faculty, which can 
be applied in all departments, and is inde- 
pendent of book-knowledge, and even of 
expansion of mind, is the moral basis of 
our position in India, and there is no 
other. The Indian is often as brave as 
the Englishman, and can be cultivated be- 
yond the Englishman’s level ; but he lacks 
something still, and when there is fire in 
the forest or flood on the plain, he will 
turn to the Englishman, whom he does 
not like, for a supply of the lacking force. 
Villagers in Southern India, utterly cowed 
by a man-eating tiger, will attack the beast 
on foot, and with insufficient weapons, 
because an Englishman who knows noth- 
ing of tigers is ready to lead the way.— 
Spectator. 


> 





‘ LE STYLE C’EST L’HOMME, 


BY W. H. 


Criticism is apt to be more literary 
than literature. It may easily be shown, 
I think, that it ought properly to be less 
so. What I mean can be put thus, We 
may say, without pushing the analogy too 
far, that literature is to the civilized life 
of the mind what food and drink of some 
soit are to the life of the body ; and just 
as the aim of delicacy in wines and cook- 
ery is not principally the pleasure of cooks 
and wine-tasters, but the pleasure gener- 
ally of a certain fastidious public, so the 
first and principal appeal of literature is 
not to those who are specially or techni- 
cally interested in it, but to a ceitain gen- 
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eral public whose thoughts and sympathies 
it affects. It is important from the way 
in- which it enters not into libraries, but 
into lives. 

We must, however—to go back to eat- 
ing and drinking—recollect that, to enjey 
fine wines and cookery properly, much 
more is wanted than the mere power to 
pay for them. The paiate must be made 
self-conscious ; it must learn to discrimi- 
nate and expect. And precisely the same 
thing is true with regard to literature. In 
all literature which the general reader ap- 
preciates, there are qualities and flavors 
which are sure to escape his appreciation 
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until they have been shown him, or he 
has learned to discriminate and expect 
them. To show him these and teach him 
their value, this is the function of criti- 
ciam. 

If literature itself, then, is, as it is, im- 
portant, because of its effect not on the 
literary world, but on the world, the same 
thing holds good of criticism in a yet 
greater degree. An original work of art, 
though it appeals to the world ultimately, 
may at first be understood by a limited 
cirele only : but the function of the critic 
is to admit the world into this circle, and 
he must speak to the world immediately, 
or else he need speak to no one. He is 
an interpreter, knowing two languages— 
that of letters, and that of ordinary life. 
He has Jearned through the medium of the 
first, but he must teach through the mediam 
of the second. An ideal critic, in fact, is not 
an ideal writer ; he is essentially the ideal 
general reader. He should look on gen- 
eral readers as if they were his brothers 
and his sisters, and treat them as if they 
could share with him every perception he 
possessed. He should never forget that 
they are his first and his legitimate audi- 
ence, 

But this is what critics far too often do 
forget. They forget to whom they are 
writing, just as if a person in conversation 
were to forget to what company he was 
speaking. Thus, though what they say 
may be admirable when it is understood, 
it is not understood by those most con- 
cerned in understanding it. It does not 
touch their sympathies ; it does not ad- 
dress them in terms of their own habitual 
experiences, their interests, tastes, preju- 
dices, and ways of thought. In other 
words, there is a failure, not in their mat- 
ter, but in their style. 

And now let me give an instance which 
at first will seem to many to refute my 
allegation, but for that reason will the bet- 
ter illustrate and support it. The instance 
is Mr. Matthew Arnold. Nowif one qual- 
ity in Mr. Arnold’s writings has been 
praised more than another, it has been the 
great beauty of their style ; and in many, 
and most important ways, the praise is 
completely just. But, underlying all its 
merits, this style has one great defect. 
The audience to whom Mr. Arnold always 
conceives himself to be speaking is not the 
world but a clique ; and his style is conse- 
quently full of peculiarities, specially suit- 
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ed, no doubt, to this peculiar people, but 
specially, on that very account, unsuited 
to anybody eise. He has favorite words 
and phrases which in ordinary society are 
meaningless, or else odd and irritating, like 
some Bohemianism in dress. He alludes 
to opinions, facts, and persons, as being 
of admitted importance, or familiarly 
known to everybody, which are so per- 
haps to a clique, but which to the outside 
world are not known at all, or at least are 
of no interest. What many of his admir- 
ers used to call his ‘* Olympian air’’ was by 
nobody outside a clique ever suspected to 
be ‘* Olympian ;”’ but it either escaped 
notice altogether, or was merely wondered 
at as some curious solecism., If the sub- 
jects Mr, Arnold discussed had been the 
subjects of a clique merely, and if he had 
meant to address only such persons as be- 
longed to it, what has been spoken of as a 
defect might have possibly been a signal 
merit. But the very reverse was the case, 
Ilis subjects were of general interest, and 
he wanted to address the world. But the 
world unluckily was represented for him 
by an extremely narrow and unrepresenta- 
tive section of it, and his style was narrow 
in consequence, as compared with the in- 
terest of his subjects. 

I mention this defect of Mr. Arnold’s 
for two distinct reasons. 1am going my- 
self to criticise a subject which is of gen- 
eral interest—namely, not Mr. Arnold’s 
style, but style in general ; and the fault | 
have attributed to this distinguished critic 
is the special fault I wish myself to avoid. 
Style has been written about by critics 
without number ; but Mr. Arnold’s defect 
has been usually theirs also.- They have 
usually considered their subject from the 
point of view of the writer. My wish is 
to do so from the point of view of the 
reader, 

But I have alluded to Mr. Arnold for 
another reason also, and a much more im- 
portant one. The quality in his style 
which I have just spoken of as a defect, 
may also be considered merely as a strong- 
ly marked characteristic ; and as such it 
happens to illustrate that eleinent, which 
is at the bottom of all style whether for 
bad or good—which readers most generally 
feel, and least generally recognize, and 
which, for every reason, we ought to begin 
with examining. 

We all feel, then, that, apart from the 
mere matter conveyed by it, one man’s 
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writing affects us differently from an- 
other’s ; and we are accustomed to say, 
according as we are pleased by it or other- 
wise, that the style is good or bad, But 
though we all feel what we mean when we 
say this, most people do not know what 
they mean, or know it very imperfectly. 
Style is supposed popularly to be mere 
technical skill in writing--some felicity in 
the turning of phrases, or in the adroit 
conduct of sentences; und whenever a 
book exhibits these characteristics the 
ordinary reader says indifferently with 
regard to it, that ‘‘ the style is good,’’ 
or that ‘* it is well written.”’ 

Such language, however, betravs a com- 
plete misconception of facts ; and indeed 
often puzzles the very people who use it : 
for it is the commonest thing in the world 
to hear the complaint made that a book 
has a good style, and yet that it is diffi- 
cult to read. The explanation is simple, 
and may be indicated in what seems a 
paradox, but is in reality a literal and 
fundamental truth. A book may be very 
ill-wiitten, and yet bave a charming style ; 
it may be very well-written, and yet its 
style may be absolutely insufferable. The 
fuundation of style, its essence, its color- 
ing principle, is not the writer’s skill as a 
writer, but his character as a man; and 
this shows itself in ways with which tech- 
nical skill, or even technical genius, has 
not essentially anything at all to do. For 
style, if we go to the bottom of it and 
examine the secret of its effect on us, is 
merely a means by which one personality 
impresses itself on others ; and the pleas- 
ure, the indifference, or the distaste, with 
which we read a writer, is produced in just 
the same way as the corresponding feeling 
is produced in us by the company of a iman. 

There is here, it must be remembered, 
no question of matter, or what is said ; 
there is only a question of manner, or of 
how it is said. We may listen to a man 
with interest if he tells us important news, 
and yet all the while we may be conscious 
that the very fact of his presence is an 
offence to us. Another man may tell us 
a mere succession of trifles, and he yet 
may fascinate us, and we shall think his 
company charming. The same is the case 
with style, and for the same reasons, 
What primarily attracts or repels us in it— 
what is, as I say, its foundation—consists 
of those personal qualities in the writer 
which by its means he impresses on us. 
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How this is will explain itself very 
easily, if we will but think for a moment 
of the kind of qualities in question. They 
are qualities of temperament, of morals, 
of tastes, of sympathies, of experience, of 
social associations and prejudices, and of 
personal breeding and deportment—of 
deference or familiarity, of ease or stiff- 
ness, toward the reader. And these may 
show themselves clearly and strongly in 
ways with which technical skill in writing 
has nothing whatever to do. 

Let us begin by considering the simplest 
way of all, and we shall at once see that 
this is so. Let us consider the selection 
and use of single words, in cases where 
there are numerous familiar synonyms to 
select from. We will take, for example, 
some occasion when the thing—a man— 
has to be mentioned. Now, for man, as 
a word, there are synonyms in gteat 
abundance, and of many writers each 
might select a different one—a human 
being, a gentleman, an old boy, a chap, 
an immortal soul, or even a bloke, All 
are known to any one who ever put pen 
to paper, so the selection is not dependent 
on the writer’s command of language, but 
on his feelings, his mood, his good or his 
bad breeding ; and the selection affects us 
like the tone of a voice in speaking. It 
reveals to us something about the writer 
personally which attracts, which strikes, 
or which repels us. 

Let us now go a step further, and ad- 
vance from words to phrases. The follow- 
ing passage is from the Vanity Fair of 
Thackeray : ‘* Love was Miss Amelia Sed- 
ley’s last tutoress, and it was amazing what 
progress our young lady made under that 
popular teacher. In the course of fifteen 
or eighteen months’ daily attention to this 
eminent finishing governess, what a deal 
of secrets Amelia learned !” Now with 
regard to the quality of Thackeray’s mere 
writing, it is agreed generally that his 
English was singularly pure. But with 
regard to his style there is no such agree- 
ment, To some it is delightful and capti- 
vating ; others, as the late Lord Lytton 
was, are repelled and affronted by it. The 
sentences just quoted are full of Thack- 
eray’s style; but this has nothing to do 
with any purity in their English. Their 
mere English might be the English of any 
man, woman, or child, Their style shows 
itself in the use of certain very common 
phrases, as equivalents for certain nouns 
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or names. These last are ‘‘ Love’’ and 
‘* Miss Amelia Sedley.”’ Love is a word 
that we all use alike. No personal char- 
acter is betrayed in doing so; but when 
love is described as ‘‘ that popular teach- 
er,’? and a moment after as ‘‘ this eimi- 
nent finishing governess,’’ a piece of the 
writer’s character at once pointedly shows 
itself. He gives us an indication of his 
mood and manners asa man, Again, if a 
girl is named Miss Amelia Sedley, no 
character is betrayed in calling her by her 
formal name ; but the moment a person 
speaks of her as ‘* our young lady,” char- 
acter shows itself by an act of personal 
familiarity. The wiiter seems, in our 
presence, to be patting the young lady on 
the back, and his behavior excites a feeling 
in us either of coldness or cordiality tow- 
ard him. 

Thackeray, perhaps, gives us readier 
illustrations than any one of what, in this 
way, style is. The above refer only toa 
writer’s character as exhibited in his atti- 
tude toward the thing or persons he is 
dealing with. What is equally important, 
and what colors his style equally, is his at- 
titude toward the reader. Nobody shows 
us this also more clearly than Thackeray. 
Thackeray is a man always by deliberate 
choice in contact with company which he 
thinks a little too good for him ; and he 
assumes that his reader is a person in the 
same position, He assumes that between 
them there is an identity of ideas and cir- 
cumstances, and consequently a familiar 
understanding. Ie attracts attention by 
taking the reager’s arm, and emphasizes 
his observations by a nudge. Now 
whether this behavior is ingratiating, or 
whether it is the reverse, is nothing to the 
point here It may or may not have given 
a charm to Thackeray’s style ; the point 
here is simply that it gave a marked qual- 
ity to his style. And every style, to a 
greater or less degree, is affected by a 
similar cause. It implies some personal 
attitude on the part of the writer toward 
the reader, some assumption with regard 
either to the reader’s position or his capac- 
ities ; and betrays the consequent temper 
in which the writer accosts and addresses 
him. We all know when a man speaks to 
us how much the pleasure with which we 
listen to him depends on these very causes 
—on the opinion which his mannér leads 
us to form of him, and still more on the 
opinion which it indicates he has formed 
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of us. And with the style of a writer the 
case is just the same. 

In a word, the primary thing by which 
style affects us, by which it pleases or dis- 
pleases us, or in which one style differs 
from another, is not its literary quality, 
but its human quality. 

And the application of this remark is 
considerably wider than it may seem to 
be. As has been said before, the interest 
of a writer’s matter is obviously a distinct 
thing from the interest of his style or man- 
ner ; but in the popular mind there is apt 
to be some confusion as to where the one 
ends and where the other begins. Many 
things are considered as part of a writer’s 
matter which do in reality belong to his 
style or manner. It is no doubt true that 
the one runs into the other, and it is diffi- 
cult sometimes to decide as to which is 
which. But day differs from night, in 
spite of the ambiguities of twilight ; and 
between matter and manner the difference 
is practically as distinct. Matter is that 
which the writer intends primarily to con- 
vey ; manner includes everything in the 
way of atlusion or illustration which is 
subsidiary to the matter, and which he 
uses to help him in conveying it. 

Let us take, for instance, Sam Weller’s 
description of his place at Mr. Pickwick’s : 
** Plenty to get, as the soldier said, when 
they ordered him three hundred lashes.” 
The first clause of this sentence belongs to 
the speaker’s matter, the second to his 
style or manner. Let us go from Sam 
Weller to Macaulay, and we shall be able 
to discriminate similarly between the two 
elements. I take Macaulay’s case because 
there are few writers the charm of whose 
manner is so liable to be confused with the 
interest of the matter, and few in which 
they are so readily separable. Most peo- 
ple fancy that the charm of Macaulay’s 
style lies in the prompt and athletic move- 
ment of his sentences ; but this is no more 
than the varnish is to the picture, though, 
perhaps, without it the picture might be 
hardly seen. His real charm lies in the 
immense tange of his knowledge, and the 
shrewd and caustic sense which enables 
him to be so constantly applying it. He 
is the Ulysses of literature, with a paral- 
lel, with an illustration for everything. 
As he proceeds with his main subject he 
prepares our minds for appreciating it. 
He adds to our knowledge or he revives 
it ; we are electrified as we listen ; and 
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the result is primarily due, as it might 
have been in the case of Ulysses, not to 
the fact that his illustrations are neatly 
given, but to the fact that they are so ap: 
posite, and that he has so many to give. 
We are charmed because we are listening 
to an impressive and delightful person, 
not because we are listening to a practised 
and adroit writer. 

And now to sum up what we have seen 
thus far, a very few illustrations have been 
quite sufficient to show us that many of 
the most distinguishing qualities of style 
—by which one style differs from another, 
and pleases or displeases us—are qualities 
which express themselves independently 
of any literary skill beyond that belonging 
to the most ordinary educated man. Let 
a writer merely have this much command 
over language, that he can write it as un- 
affectedly as he can speak it when entircly 
at his ease, and he will write a style which, 
according to his own character, will laugh 
or frown, show knowledge of the world or 
want of it, be diffident or self-possessed, 
well or ill bred, attractive or distasteful, 
or vapid. If the man has not much char- 
acter, the style will have not much either ; 
but whatever the style is, the sort of effect 
it has on us will be found to depend ulti- 
mately on the sort of character which it 
introduces to us. Style, in fact, is the 
vehicle of character. 

And now let us pass to another part of 
the subject—the part which many readers 
are accustomed to think of as the whole. 
We are coming at last to that—I mean the 
question of literary skill. It may seem to 
some, pethaps, as if, according to the 
above analysis, literary skill went for noth- 
ing—as if there were no room forit. Such, 
however, is the very reverse of the case. 
Character is capable of varions degrees of 
self-revelation in style as it is in conversa- 
tion. Put aman among company to which 
he is unaccustomed, or whose language he 
talks imperfectly, and we know what little 
justice he will most likely de himself, and 
how much of his character wil! be hidden 
under the veil of shyness, Put a man on 
the ice who is unaccustomed to skating, 
and though every movement of his body 
may be naturally instinct with grace, yet, 
till he has learned to skate, his grace will 
appear to nobody. The same thing holds 
good, though with one point of difference, 
as to writing. The point of difference is 
this, Every educated man can write with 
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some facility. He is more at ease, he is 
tore himself, in writing than in company 
which makes him shy, or on skates if he 
has not learned skating ; and therefore 
without anything that can be called literary 
skill—without any special gift except that 
of being unaffeeted—he will exhibit, as he 
writes, certain points of his character ; in 
fact he will write a stvle, though probably 
without knowing it, as M. Jourdain talked 
prose. But though the writing of the 
ordinary mar not only can, but inevitably 
will, reveal his character up to a certain 
point, and will so far possess a distinctive 
style, it will do this and possess this up toa 
certain point only, and to rise beyond that 
point exceptional skill is needed. 

Let me pause here and go back to what 
I set out with urging. I urged that the 
coloring principle of style was not skill but 
character—was a human quality, not a liter- 
ary accomplishment ; and in order to prove 
this I adduced certain examples which 
showed how a writer’s character was con- 
stantly revealing itself in ways with which 
literary skill had obviously nothing to 
do. ButI did all this with the limited 
intention only of showing that style and 
skill were distant things in essence, not 
of showing that the first had no need 
of the second. It has need of the 
second, and for the following reason, 
Just as style is the vehicle of character, so 
beyond a certain point must skill be the 
vehicle of style. The richer the character 
of the writer, the more delicate his power 
of perception ; the deeper, the more com- 
posite, the more various the qualities he 
desires to convey, the more does his style 
need skill to show itself, to embody it- 
self, one may almost say to exist. But 
none the less does this skill, no matter 
how great, depend for its charm—for its 
effects on us—not in itself, but on that 
which is conveyed to us thrcugh its me- 
dium. It is to the writer’s personality 
what the telescope is to the heavens. It 
biings into view what would otherwise be 
unseen ; but it is valuable not for what it 
is, but for what it reveals. The ‘‘ wateher 
of the skies’’— 


‘“When some new planet swims into his 
ken—”’ 


the thing which impresses him is not the 
object-glass but a star. 

And now let us descend from generali- 
ties to particulars, and inquire what the 
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main constituents of literary skill are. 
First, then, we will deal with the broad 
and general question of the relation which 
written language bears to spoken language, 
and of how the first differs from the sec- 
ond, and why. 

The simplest and most universal differ- 
ence is this. It relates not to phrase- 
ology, or the quality of individual passages, 
but tc the general arrangement and general 
management of the subject. When a man 
is describing or explaining anything to 
others in conversation, he sees the effect 
of what he says as he proceeds, and any- 
thing which his hearers either fail to under- 
stand or object to he can, as the occasion 
arises, explain more fully ordefend. But 
if he is describing or explaining the same 
thing in writing, he has no hearer who 
will question him or state objections, and 
constantly force him to be at once lucid 
and convincing. He is therefore obliged 
to imagine one; and his writing, unlike 
his conversation, has to do duty for speak- 
er and hearer both. In conversation he is 
asked questions : in writing he has to an- 
ticipate them. The ability to do this—to 
be two persons at the same time, and to 
adapt what the one desires to say to the 
imagined capacity of the other who is as- 
sumed to be anxious to understand it—the 
ability to do this is a distinctly literary 
gift. It is not a gift either of knowledge 
or of intellect ; it is merely the power of 
conveying these through a certain peculiar 
medium. 

Nor must it be thought that it has to do 
only with the anticipation of argumenta- 
tive difficulties, or the disposition of the 
points of an argument. Any one who 
carefully compares writing with intelligent 
talking will be struck by the fact that, in 
the most forcible writing, statements are 
occurring constantly which, if made in 
conversation, would be platitudes. Let us 
take, for instance, the following from 
George Eliot’s introduction to Romola, 
She is speaking of sunrise four hundred 
years ago. ‘‘ As the faint light of its 
course,’’ she says, ‘‘ pierced into the 
dwellings of men, it fell then as now on 
the rosy warmth of nestling children ; on 
the haggard waking of sorrow and sick- 
ness ; on the tardy uprising of hard-hand- 
ed labor,” and so on. Now, no one in 
conversation would think it worth his 
while to insist on, or even to mention, 
such obvious truths as these. But they 
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have a use in writing of a peculiar and im- 
portant kind. The writer has recourse to 
them not to inform the reader of what the 
reader does not know, or impress upon 
him anything he neglects, but merely, for 
the moment, to cal] his attention gently to 
some one of the many things familiar to 
him, as to which reader and writer are 
both in complete agreement ; and thus to 
create or renew the sensation of their 
standing on common ground, This is one 
of the chief artifices by which a writer 
keeps in touch with his reader. It is not 
required in conversation, or only toa small 
degree ; for in conversation the effect is 
produced by other means and circum- 
stances, It is therefore an artifice which 
belongs to writing specially ; and skill in 
using it is distinctly literary skill. 

I have spoken of the way in which a 
writer should anticipate the objections of 
a reader: and I myself anticipate that 
many readers will think I have not even 
vet reached the real heart of the subject, 
that I have said nothing about what they 
are accustomed to call *‘ good writing.”’ 
I am going to do so now. I am going to 
consider the question of words, phrases, 
and sentences—the choice of the one, the 
construction and movement of the other ; 
and ask how, in these respects, writing 
differs from speaking, and what room they 
consequently offer for special literary skill. 

What I have just been saying will assist 
us in understanding this. I have been 
saying that a writer must do duty for two 
persons—himself and his reader also, In 
the same way his language must do duty 
for two things —or, indeed, for more than 
two. When a man speaks he conveys bis 
meaning not by words alone, but by man- 
ner, by look, by tone, and by many other 
means. But in writing he can use words, 
and nothing else besides ; and his writing, 
therefore, will either be inferior to his 
speaking ; or, if it is not, he must some- 
how use language so as to give it the quali- 
ties not of speech only, but of the various 
circumstances and accompaniments which 
complete its effect when spoken. For this 
reason, in order to produce the effect of 
spoken language, it must, in its manage- 
ment, differ from spoken language, For 
instance, most of the effect of a speaker's 
words depends on the slowness or rapidity, 
the softness or the Joudness of his utter- 
ances, which are regulated by, and which 
express, his passion or his feeling at the 
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moment. But in writing these qualities 
must be transferred from the voice to the 
very structure of the sentences, Etmpha- 
sis, which is given by the voice in speak- 
ing, must be given by a repetition or in- 
version, or some other artifice, in writing. 
Haste or slowness must be expressed in the 
same way, by so collocating the words that 
clause after clause, sentence after sentence, 
shall of necessity either hurry or move 
sedately ; and more important still, by 
means of rhythm and modulation, the lan- 
guage must be made to contain in its own 
structure all those variations of feeling 
which tone imparts to it when it is spoken. 
When two lovers are parting, is either of 
them likely to care for the literary construc- 
tion of the sentences in which each says 
good-by to happiness? But to reproduce 
the effect of these words in writing, they 
would have to be changed, or rearranged, 
or reinforced by others ; and skill would 
be required to incorporate into language 
alone what naturally expresses itself when 
language is united with life. 

I am inclined to say myself that, of 
what may be called mere writing, construc- 
tion and modulation form the most im- 
portant part ; but certainly not far from 
these, and as some may think before them, 
comes skill as exhibited in the choice of 
words and phrases. ‘he reader will re- 
member that I instanced words and 
phrases as the subject of a kind of choice 
which, though an clement of style, ex- 
hibited no skill whatever. But, as I have 
said already, mere ordinary choice, ordi- 
nary command of language, and ordinary 
sensitiveness to the power of it, will ex- 
hibit character up to a certain point only. 
It will result, as it were, in a pencil 
sketch, in which lights and shades are 
given very imperfectiy, and in which color 
is not given at all. These elements, which 
mere ordinary cheice of words fails to 
capture and express, are capable of cx- 
pression by means of literary skill, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which a writer 
possesses it. Let us take, for instance, a 
writer like Mr. William Morris, who writes 
both prose and verse ina quasi-archaic dia- 
lect. We need not admire the dialect ; 
we may, perhaps, think it ridiculous ; but 
it exhibits a way of looking at things on 
the writer’s part beyond the reach of lan- 
guage as commanded by the ordinary man, 
Again, another instance, of a kind equally 
marked, but far mure genuine and legiti- 
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mate, was recently put before the readers 
of this Review, in Mr. Carlyle’s novel. 
Things and events familiar to the kind of 
society he 1s describing are described by 
him in a strange and remote phraseology. 
A charming and distinguished hostess in a 
country house is, with him, ‘‘ a woman of 
the stateliest yet humanest aspect, who 
presides over her company with the grace- 
ful dignity of a queen.’’ A fisherman 
comes home with ‘* some wonder-worthy 
fishes ;*’ the younger men of the party are 
** brave young gallants ;’’ and the ladies 
are ‘‘ dames,’’ who, when they sing after 
dinner in a summer-house, ‘*‘ heighten 
and, as it were, vivify with music the 
other charms of a scene and evening so 
lovely.’? This peculiar choice of words 
fills the reader with the sense that the 
writer is a recluse, viewing what he de- 
scribes as a stranger, and watching it with 
that attention, and appreciating it with 
that freshness, which strangeness alone can 
give. 

The highest skill, however, in this way, 
and the strongest and most delicate results, 
are to be found not in wording that strikes 
the ear as peculiar, but in that which 
seems as we read it tu differ from ordinary 
language in one respect alone—that of 
being more expressive : which is, one may 
say. ordinary language bewitched, and 
which sets us wondering not at itself but 
at its effects. 

How the power of language is capable 
of being thus heightened is to be explained 
as follows. Language is made up of two 
sets of units—words and idioms, or 
phrases. Of these, some express nothing 
but what they express avowedly, Others 
carry with them some special set of asso- 
ciations. If I say ‘‘ James struck John,”’ 
I am conveying a simple fact. If I say 
‘* James hit John a crack,’’ I am convey- 
ing something more. but, to begin with 
single words, let us take any set of syn- 
onyms, and some will be found scentless, 
others saturated with suggestion—tle sug- 
gestions of no two being exactly similar. 
The French speak of a voice with tears in 
it ; in the same way we may say that cer- 
tain words have tears in them. And of 
phrascs the same holds good, The ordi- 
nary man feels this to some degree ; in- 
deed the associations and secondary powers 
of language are derived from its ordinary 
use : and a certain effect, as I have point- 
ed out already, becomes producible thus 
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without any literary skill. Literary skill 
in this respect is merely the development 
of a common and universal faculty ; but 
the difference between the faculty as de- 
veloped, and as undeveloped, is great. 
Words and phrases of the kind alluded to 
are like colors‘on a painter’s palette, the 
effect of which in the picture wiil depend 
on the colors near them. Again, to 
change the comparison, some words and 
phrases which will be scentless under some 


conditions, like night-smelling flowers, 
will become scented under others. Every 


chapter, every paragraph, of a book has 
some prevailing tone, and separate words 
and phrases, if they coincide with this 
tone, will support it ; or, according as they 
differ from it, will bring themselves, as it 
were, into relief, and will attract attention 
by their special light or color : and in this 
way the whole surface of the style will be 
alive. To push style to such ‘perfection 
as this, a sensitiveness to language and a 
skill in writing are needed, which are gifts 
or accomplishments of just as special a 
kind as a painter’s command over his 
colors, or a musician’s over his instiu- 
ment. 

The fact, however, remains which I set 
out with asserting—thata style is pleasing 
or displeasing to us not because its writing 
is technically good or bad, but because it 
brings us in contact with a pleasing or dis- 
pleasing, with a weak or a powerful, per- 
sonality : and the most exquisite skill of a 
purely literary kind is valuable only for 
the completeness with which it fulfils this 
function. , 

There are certain special exceptions tu 
what I have just said which may be men- 
tioned here, but need not be dwelt upon, 
I refer to such writing as that of unsigned 
articles in papers, where the writer is writ- 
ing, not on behalf of himself, but of an 
institution—as, for instance, Zhe Times— 
having a position and, consequently, a 
style of its own, which the writer adopts, 
like the intonation which a priest adopts 
at Mass. 

Putting aside, then, such cases as these, 
the quality of a style depends on the 
writer’s character ; and skill is only a con- 
dition—not always indispensable—of that 
quality showing itsclf. Such being the 
case, the question naturally is suggested— 
is there such a thing as a good style, in 
any more absolute sense than we can say 
that there is an attractive manner? In 
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one respect, which T will speak of present- 
ly, I maintain that there is ; but in every 
other respect there is not. A manner 
which is attractive to one set of people, or 
to one class of society, will to others be 
unattractive, or will not be understood ; 
and with style it is the same. In times 
when readers were few, and when litera- 
ture, like everything else, depended for 
its success on its power of pleasing aris- 
tocracies, style was good in proportion as 
it represented good breeding in manner. 
But as education has extended, and the 
reading public has increased, new schools 
of literature have naturally been developed, 
which address themselves directly to en- 
tirely different patrons—to a public whose 
manners and ways of thinking are differ- 
ent, and who demand in style an equiva- 
lent to the breeding which prevails among 
themselves. It is no doubt true that with 
regard to certain subjects, and under cer- 
tain circumstances, good breeding ia style, 
as in manner, consists merely in complete 
simplicity ; but, putting the cases aside to 
which this statement applies, we must 
admit that in these days of different read- 
ing publics, a style which seems good to 
one may seem very bad toanother Com- 
pare, for instance, Greene’s style with 
that of Gibbon. Gibbon writes like a man 
who is conscions not only of the dignity 
of his subject but of a certain stateliness 
and social dignity in himself. He bews 
to his company, and begs permission to 
speak to them. But Mr. Greene seems to 
enter with a nod, and to say to them, 
‘** Tere we are.’? Gibbon enters as if he 
were at some Court ceremony ; Mr. Greene 
as if he were jumping into a third-class 
railway carriage. For each style there is 
no doubt much to be said, and it may 
fairly be argued that neither is the best 
absolutely. But with equal fairness we 
may argue in the same way about breed- 
ing. If high breeding is no better than 
low breeding, we need not dispute about 
their relative excellence. But if about 
manner or manners we may say absolutely 
that those of the higher classes have—or 
have had—a grace, a delicacy, and a finish, 
not to be found in other sections of the 
community ; if we may say absolutely of 
the manners of the old French Court that 
they were superior to those of Mrs, Todg: 
ers’ boarding- house ; then we may say of 
style precisely the same thing —that the 
best style is the style which shows highest 
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breeding, that corresponds most closely to 
the manners of the finished gentleman. 
This point, however, is one which may 
perhaps be open to debate. The other, 
which I have still to mention, may be 
treated with decision and certainty. 
Whether or no a good style should be 
equivalent to the manners of the great 
world, it ought, at all events, to be equiva- 
lent to the manners of the world. I mean 
by this that it should affect us like the voice 
and the behavior of a man who is giving 
us his own thoughts and his own experi- 
ence, and who presumes to address us not 
because he has read more deeply than we 
have, but because he has lived more deep- 
ly. Every word and phrase he uses, 
which has any special quality, should de- 
rive this from having been dipped in his 
own life, dyed in his own blood, perfumed 
with his own memories—whether these be 
of courts or solitudes, He should use no 
word, phrase, or rhythm, acquired at sec- 
ond-hand, and dyed with the blood and 
perfumed with the memories of others, 
unless his own life has given them a second 
baptism, and made their qualities his own. 
Hlis language as it comes to the reader 
should come straight, and should be felt 
to come straight, from life and not from 
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books. A phraseology which suggests 
books before it suggests life is like a col- 
ored window-pane intervening between 
ourselves and a view ; or else like a dusty 
window-pane, which bides what it should 
reveal, 

In other words, so far as form goes, the 
most perfect literary style is the style 
wiich, while conveying most, seems to be 
least literary. Written language should 
produce the effect on the reader not of lan- 
guage which no one would have used in 
life, but which every one would have used 
under the circumstances, bad they only 
been able to command it. This need not 
be always, or principally, the language of 
general society. It may be the language 
of the private interview, or the silent lan- 
guage of meditation or of day-dream ; but 
it should be distinguishable as literary for 
this reason only, that it has more life, not 
less, in it than language as employed ordi- 
narily ; that it is not language only, but 
also voice and gesture: and the test of 
the highest art is the result that appears 
most natural, and which shows the writer 
most perfectly, not as a writer, but asa 
man. The style is the man ; but it ought 
not to be the man of letters.—WNew Re- 
view, 


ONE OF THE “SIX HUNDRED” ON THE BALACLAVA CHARGE, 


BY J. W. WIGHTMAN (LATE 17TH LANCERS). 


I wisn to tell of what I, as a private 
soldier in the ranks of one of its regiments, 
saw of the doings of the Light Brigade in 
its memorable and glorious charge, and 
what befell in our Russian captivity my 
comrades and myself who had the ill-for- 
tune to become prisoners of war. Of the 
maneuvring of the early morning I shall 
say nothing, and but little of the glorious 
charge of the Heavy Cavalry, a good deal 
of which, with muttered anger ut being 
restrained from striking in on the Russian 
flank, we Light-Bobs witnessed from our 
position near the hither end of the Cause- 
way Ridge. We saw the straining gallop 
of the red-coated troopers and their swords 
flashing in the air; we heard the wild 
shout of the Inniskillings, and the hoarse 
roar of ‘‘ Scotland for Ever !’’ from the 
throats of the Greys ; and we, envious yet 
admiring, gave back a cheer and the 

New Senres.—Vot, LV., No, 6, 


brotherly shout of “‘ Good old Heavies !”’ 
Trumpet- Major Joy, of the 17ti Lancers, 
was Lord Lucan’s field trumpeter, and we 
men of that corps envied him his good 
luck, for we made sure he had charged 
with the [leavies ; but this was not so, 
and, tied as he was to the divisional com- 
mander, he had the misfortune also not to 
share in the charge of the Light Brigade ; 
wherefore we have been obliged to exclude 
him from our commemorative banquets 
ever since, as no man can take part in 
them who did not actually ride the charge 
down the valley. 

The 17th Lancers had been unfortunate 
in regard of their commanding officers, 
Colonel Lawrenson, who had brought us 
out, went sick the day after the Alma, 
during which battle he rode almost doubled 
up, as we thought, with cholera. We did 
not greatly regret him, for we considered 
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him a little too extra-dainty for the rough- 
and-ready business of warfare. When 
after the battle we and the 11th Hussars 
were sent forward after the retreating 
enemy, he called many a good soldier a 
coward for roughly handling Russian sol- 
diers who resisted capture. An officer 1 
tackled fired a pistol-shot at me point 
blank, which carried away one of the rings 
of my horse’s bit. I pulled quick upon 
him and felled him with the butt of my 
lance, for doing which Colonel Lawrenson 
called me a coward—a word hard to 
stomach even from one’s colonel.  Ilis 
successor, Major Willett, was a good sol- 
dier, but a tyrant. Shortly before the day 
of Balaclava, the Cavalry had to turn out 
und stand to their horses all night in very 
bitter weather. Major Wiilett would allow 
neither officer nor man of his regiment to 
cloak, and to do him justice he did not do 
so himself. This needless and wanton 
exposure—the other regiments were com- 
fortably cloaked-—-wrought his own death ; 
he was a corpse before sundown of the 
following day. Captain Morris, who had 
been on staff duty, and who had seen much 
war service in India, then took command 
as next senior officer, and it was he who 
led the reginient in the charge. When he 
came to us from the staff, many of the 
fellows did not know him, dressed as he 
was in blue frock coat and forage cap 
with gold-edged peak. ‘‘ Who is he ?”’ 
was their question, ‘* Why, Slacks !’’ 
was the reply. This was the nickname 
he brought from the 16th Lancers ; no 
man of our corps ever knew the signifi- 
cance or origin of it, 

When the [eavies and the Russians 
were having it out, Captain Morris moved 
out and spoke very earnestly to Lord Car- 
digan in front of the Light Brigade. We 
heard nothing of the short conversation 
except Cardigan’s hoarse sharp c!osing 
words—‘* No, no, sir !’? — whereupon 
Captain Morris fell back, uttering the 
words as he wheeled his horse in front of 
the right squadron—‘’ My God, my God, 
what a chance we are losing !”—at the 
same time slapping his sword sharply 
against his leg, as if in anger. I among 
others distinctly heard the words and 
marked the gesture, and we were not slow 
to believe that he had suggested to Cardi- 
yan that now was the time to strike the 
flank of the Russian Cavalry, and that 
Cardigan had rebutfed him. 


After the Heavies’ charge the Light 
Brigade was moved a little way ‘* left 
back’’ and then forward, down into the 
middle of the upper part of the outer val- 
ley, and fronting straight down it, the 
Hleavies remaining a little in advance to 
the right about the crest of the Causeway 
Ridge. We stood halted in those posi- 
tions for about three quarters of an hour, 
Lord Cardigan in front of his brigade, 
Lord Lucan on our right front about mid- 
way between the two brigades, I may 
here describe the composition of the first 
line of the Light Brigade, and my own 
particular place therein, On the right 
were the 13th Light Dragoons (now Hus- 
sars), in the centre the 17th Lancers, on 
the Jeft the llth Hussars, which latter 
regiment before the charge began was or- 
dered back in support, so that during the 
charge the first line consisted only of the 
13th Light Dragoons and the 17th Lan- 
cers. All three regiments were but of 
two squadrons each; the formation of 
course was two deep. I belonged to the 
right troop of the Ist (the right) squad- 
ron of the 17th Lancers; my squadron 
leader being Captain (now General) R. 
White, my troop leader Captain Morgan, 
now Lord Tredegar. On the extreme 
right of the front rank of the squadron 
rode Private John Lee, a grand old soldier 
who had long served in India and whose 
time was nearly up; I was next to him, 
and on my left was my comrade Peter 
Marsh, 

As we stood halted here, Captain Nolan, 
of the 15th Llussars, whom we knew as 
an aide-de-camp of the head-quarter staff, 
suddenly galloped out to the front through 
the interval between us and the 13th, and 
called out to Captain Morris, who was 
directly in my front, ‘‘ Where is Lord 
Lucan ¢”’ ** Tuere,’’ replied Morris, point- 
ing—‘‘ there, on the right front ?’’ Then 
he added, ‘‘ What is it to be, Nolan ?— 
are we going to charge ?’’ Nolan was off 
already in Lord Luecan’s direction, but as 
he galloped away he shouted to Morris 
over his shoulder, ‘* You will see! you 
will see !’’ Just then we had some amuse- 
ment. Private John Vey, who was the 
regimental butcher and had been slaugh- 
tering down at Balaclava, came up at a 
gallop on a troop horse of a Heavy who 
had been killed, and whom Vey had 
stripped of his belt and arms and ac- 
coutred himself with them over his white 
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canvas smock frock, which, as well as his 
canvas trousers tucked into his boots, were 
covered with blood-stains. His. shirt- 
sleeves were rolled up above his elbows, 
and his face, arms, and hands were 
smeared with blood, so that as he formed 
up on Lee’s right shouting—he had some 
diink in him—that ‘‘ he’d be d——d if 
he was going to be left behind his regi- 
ment and so lose the fun,’’ he was indeed 
a grewsome yet laughable figure. Mr. 
Chadwick, the adjutant, ordered him to 
rein back and join his own troop in the 
2d squadron, and I saw no more of him, 
but 1 afterward knew that he rode the 
charge, had his norse shot, but came back 
unwounded, and was given the distin- 
guished conduct medal. 

I cannot call to mind seeing Lord Lucan 
come to the front of the Light Brigade 
and speak with Lord Cardigan, although 
of course I know now tbat he did so. 
But I distinctly remember that Nolan re- 
turned to the brigade, and his having a 
mere momentary talk with Cardigan, at 
the close of which he drew his sword with 
a flourish, as if greatly excited. The 
blood came into his face—I seem to see 
him now; and then he fell back a little 
way into Cardigan’s left rear, somewhat 
in front of and to the right of Captain 
Mortis, who had taken post in front of bis 
own left squadron. And I remember as 
if it were but yesterday Cardigan’s figure 
and attitude, as he faced the brigade and 
in his strong hoarse voice gave the mo- 
mentous word of command, ‘‘ The brigade 
will advance! First squadron of 17th 
Lancers direct !’? Calm as on parade— 
calmer indeed by far than his wont on 
parade—stately, square and erect, master 
of himself, his brigade, and his noble 
charger, Cardigan looked the ideal cavalry 
leader, with his stern firm face and his 
quiet soldierly bearing. His long military 
seat was perfection on the thoroughbred 
chestnut ‘‘ Ronald’? with the ‘* white 
stockings’ on the near hind and fore, 
which my father, his old riding-master, 
had broken for him. He was in the full 
uniform of his old corps, the 11th Hus- 
sars, and he wore the pelisse, not slung, 
but put on like a patrol jacket, its front 
one blaze of gold lace. His drawn sword 
was in his hand at the slope, and never 
saw I man fitter to wield the weapon. 

As I have said, he gave the word of 
command, and then turning his head tow- 


ard his trumpeter, Britten of the Lancers, 
he quietly said, ‘‘ Sound the Advance !’’ 
and wheeled his horse, facing the dark 
mass at the farther end of the valley which 
we knew to be the enemy. The trum- 
peter sounded the ‘‘ walk ;”’ after a few 
horse-lengths came the ‘‘ Trot.’? I did 
not hear the ‘* Gallop,’’ but it was sound- 
ed. Neither voice nor trumpet, so far as 
I know, ordered the ‘‘ Charge ;’’ Britten 
was a dead man in a few strides after he 
had sounded the ‘‘ Gallop.’? We had 
tidden barely two hundred yards and were 
still at the trot, when poor Nolan’s fate 
came to him. I did not see him cross 
Cardigan’s front, but I did see the shell 
explode, of which a fragment struck him, 
From his raised sword-hand dropped the 
sword, but the arm remained erect. King- 
lake writes that ‘‘ what had once been 
Nolan’’ maintained the strong military 
seat until the ‘‘ erect form dropped out 
of the saddle ;’’ but this was not so. The 
sword-arm indeed remained upraised and 
rigid, but all the other limbs so curled in 
on the contorted trunk as by a spasm, that 
we wondered how for the moment the 
huddled form kept the saddle. It was 
the sudden convulsive twitch of the bridle 
hand inward on the chest that caused the 
charger to wheel rearward so abruptly. 
The weitd shriek and the awful face as 
rider and horse disappeared haunt me now 
to this day, the first horror of that ride of 
horrors. 

As the line at the trumpet sound broke 
from the trot into the gallop, Lord Cardi- 
gan, almost directly behind whom I rode, 
turned his head leftward toward Captain 
Mortis and shouted hoarsely, ‘‘ Steady, 
steady, Captain Morris !’’ The injune- 
tion was no doubt pointed specially at the 
latter, because he, commanding the regi- 
ment one of the squadrons of which had 
been named to direct, was held in a man- 
ner responsible to the brigade commandet 
for both the pace and direction of the 
whole line. Later, when we were in the 
midst of our torture, and, mad to be out 
of it and have our revenge, were forcing 
the pace, I heard again, high above the 
turmoil and din, Cardigan’s sonorous com- 
mand, ‘‘ Steady, steady, the 17th Lan- 
cers !’’ and observed him check with voice 
and outstretched sword Captain White, 
my squadron leader, as he shot forward 
abreast of the stern disciplined chief lead- 
ing the brigade. But, resclute man 
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though he was, the time had come when 
neither the commands nor the example of 
Cardigan availed to restrain the pace of 
his brigade ; and when to maintain his 
position in advance, indeed, if he were 
to escape being ridden down, he had 
to let his charger out from the gallop to 
the charge. For hell had opened upon us 
from front and either flank, and it kept 
open upon us during the minutes—they 
seemed hours—which passed while we 
traversed the mile and a quarter at the 
end of which was theenemy. The broken 
and fast-thinning ranks raised rugged 
eals of wild fierce cheering that only 
swelled the louder as the shot and shell 
from the battery tore gaps through us, 
and the enfilading musketry fire from the 
Infantry in both flanks brought down 
horses and men. Yet in this stress it was 
fine to see how strong was the bond of 
discipline and obedience. ‘‘ Close in! 
close in |’? was the constant command of 
the squadron and troop officers as the 
casualties made gaps in the ragged line, 
but the order was scarcely needed, for of 
their own instance, and, as it seemed, 
mechanically, men and horses alike sought 
to regain the touch. 

We had not broke into the charging 
pace when poor old John Lee, my right- 
hand man on the flank of the regiment, 
was all but smashed by a shell; he gave 
my arm a twitch, as with a strange smile 
on his worn old face he quietly said, 
** Domino ! chum,”’ and fell out of the 
saddle. His old gray mare kept alongside 
of me for some distance, treading on and 
tearing out her entrails as she galloped, 
till at length she dropped with a strange 
shriek. I have mentioned that my com- 
rade, Peter Marsh, was my left-hand 
man ; next beyond him was Private Dud- 
ley. The explosion of a shell had swept 
down four or five men on Dudley’s left, 
and I heard him ask Marsh if he had no- 
ticed ‘‘ what a hole that b—— shell had 
made’’ on his left front. ‘‘ Hold sour 
foul-mouthed tongue,’’ answered Peter, 
** swearing like a blackguard, when you 
may he knocked into eternity next min- 
ute !’? Just then I got a musket-bullet 
through my right knee, and another in 
the shin, and my horse had three bullet 
wounds in the neck. Man and horse were 
bleeding so fast that Marsh begged me to 
fall out ; but I would not, pointing out 
that in a few minutes we must be into 


them, and so I sent my spurs well home, 
and faced it out with my comrades. It 
was about this time that Sergeant Talbot 
had his head clean carried off by a round 
shot, yet for about thirty yards farther the 
headless body kept the saddle, the lance 
at the charge firmly gripped under the 
right arm. My narrative may seem bar- 
ren of incidents of the charge, but amid 
the crash of shells and the whistle of bul- 
lets, the cheers and the dying cries of 
comrades, the sense of personal danger, 
the pain of wounds, and the consuming 
passion to reach an enemy, he must be an 
exceptional man who is cool enough and 
curious enough to be looking serenely 
about him for what painters call ‘‘ local 
color.”’ 1 had a good deal of ‘local 
color’? myself, but it was running down 
the leg of my overalls from my wounded 
knee. 

Well, we were neatly out of it at last, 
and close on those cursed guns, Cardigan 
was still straight in front of me, steady as 
a church, but now his sword was in the 
air; he turned in his saddle fur an in- 
stant, and shouted his final command, 
‘* Steady ! steady! Close in!’ imme- 
diately afterward there crashed into usa 
regular volley from the Russian cannon. 
I saw Captain White go down and Cardi- 
gan disappear into thesmoke. A moment 
more and I was within it myself, A shell 
burst right over my head with a hellish 
crash that all but stunned me, Imme- 
diately after I felt my horse under me 
take a tremendous leap intothe air, What 
he jumped I never saw or knew; the 
smoke was so thick I could not see my 
arin’s length around me. Through the 
dense veil I heard noises of fighting and 
slaughter, but saw no obstacle, no ad- 
versary, no gun or gunner, and, in short, 
was through and beyond the Russian bat- 
tery before I knew for certain that I had 
reached it. 

I then found that none of my comrades 
were close to me; there was no longer 
any semblance of a line. No man of the 
Lancers was on my right, a group was a 
little way on my left. Lord Cardigan 
must have increased his distance during 
or after passing through the battery, for I 
now saw him some way ahead, alone in 
the midst of a knot of Cossacks. At this 
moment Lieutenant Maxse, his Lordship’s 
aide-de-camp, came back out of the tus- 
sle, and crossed my front as I was riding 
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forward. I saw that he was badly wound- 
ed; and he called to me, ‘* For God’s 
sake, Lancer, don’t ride over me! See 
where Lord Cardigan is,’’ pointing to 
him, ‘‘ rally on him !’’? [ was hurrying 
on to support the brigade commander, 
when a Cossack came at me and sent his 
lance into my right thigh, I went for 
him, but he bolted; I overtook him, 
drove my lance into his back and unhorsed 
him just in front of two Russian guns 
which were in possession of Sergeant- 
Majors Lincoln and Smith, of the 13th 
Light Dragoons, and other men of the 
Brigade. When pursuing the Cossack I 
noticed Colonel Mayow deal very clever- 
ly with a big Russian cavalry officer. He 
tipped off his shako with the point of his 
sword, and then laid his head right open 
with the old cut seven. The chase of my 
Cossack had diverted me from rallying on 
Lord Cardigan ; he was now nowhere to 
be seen, nor did I ever again set eyes on 
the chief who had led us down the valley 
so grandly. The handful with the guns, 
to which I momentarily attached myself, 
were presently outnumbered and over- 
powered, the two sergeant-majors being 
taken prisoners, having been dismounted, 
[ then rode toward Private Samuel Parkes, 
of the 4th Light Dragoons, who, support- 
ing with one arm the wounded Truipet- 
Major (Crawford) of his regiment, was 
with the other cutting and slashing at the 
enemies surrounding them.* I struck in 
to aid the gallant fellow, who was not 
overpowered until his sword was shot 
away, when he and the trumpet-major 
were taken prisoners, and it was with diffi- 
culty I was able to cut my way out. 
Presently there joined me two other men, 
Mustard, of my own corps, and Fletcher, 
of the 4th Light Dragoons. We were 
now through and on the farther side of a 
considerable body of the Russian cavalry, 
and su near the bottom of the valley that 
we could well discern the Tchernaya River, 
But we were all three wearied and weak- 
ened by loss of blood ; our horses wound- 
ed in many places ; there were enemies all 
about us, and we thought it was about time 
to be getting back. I remember reading in 
the regimental library of an officer who 
said to his commander, ‘‘ We have done 
enough for honor.’? That was our hum- 





* For this act of valor Parkes received the 
Victoria Cross, 


ble opinion too, and we turned our horses’ 
heads. We forced our way through ring 
after ring of enemies, fell in with my 
comrade Peter Marsh, and rode rearward, 
breaking through party after party of Cos- 
sacks, until.we heard the familiar voice of 
Corporal Morley,* of our regiment, a 
great, rough, bellowing Nottingham man. 
He had lost his lance hat, and his long 
hair was flying out in the wind as he 
roared, ‘*Coom ’ere! coom ’ere! Fall 
in, lads, fall in !’’ Well, with shouts and 
oaths he had collected some twenty troop- 
ers of various regiments. We fell in with 
the handful this man of the hour had ral- 
lied to him, and there joined us also under 
his leadership Sergeant-Major Ranson and 
Private John Penn, of the 17th. Penn, 
a tough old watriur who had served with 
the 3d Light in the Sikh war, had killed 
a Russian officer, dismounted, and with 
great deliberation accoutred himself with 
the belt and sword of the defunct, in which 
he made a great show.t <A body of Rus- 
sian Hussars blocked our way. Morley, 
roaling Nottingham oaths by way of en- 
couragement, led us straight at them, and 
we went through and out at the other side 
as if they had been made of tinsel paper. 
As we rode up the valley, pursued by 
some Hussars and Cossacks, my horse was 
wounded by a bullet in the shoulder, and 
I had hard work to put the poor beast 
along. Presently we were abreast of the 
Infantry who had blazed into our right as 
we went down ; and we had to take their 
fire again, this time on our left. Their 
firing was very impartial ; their own Hus- 
sars and Cossacks following close on us 
suffered from it as well aswe. Not man 

of Corporal Morley’s party got back. My 
horse was shot dead, riddled with bullets. 
One bullet struck me on the forehead, an- 
other passed through the top of my shoul- 
der ; while struggling out from under my 
dead horse a Cossack standing over me 
stabbed me with his lance once in the neck 





* Morley took his discharge in 1856, he- 
cause he was not awarded the Distinguished 
Conduct medul, which certainly should have 
been given him. He went to America, fought 
on the Northern side all through the Civil 
War, was twice taken prisoner, and spent a 
year in ‘‘ Libby” prison, retired with the rank 
of captain, and is now employed in the War 
Department at Washington. 

+ Penn received the Distinguished Conduct 
medal, and the Queen presented him with a 
gold watch, : 
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near the jugular, again above the collar- 
bone, several times in the back, and once 
under the short rib; and when, having 
regained my feet, I was trying to draw 
my sword, he sent his lance through tie 
palm of my hand. I believe he would 
have succeeded in killing me, clumsy as 
he was, if I had not blinded him for the 
moment with a handful of sand. Fletcher 
at the same time lost his horse, and, it 
seems, was wounded. We were very 
roughly used. The Cossacks at first hauled 
us along by the tails of our coatees and 
our haversacks, Wher we got on foot 
they drove their lance-butts into our backs 
to stir us on. With my shattered knee 
and the other bullet wound on the shin of 
the same leg, I could barely limp, and 
good old Fletcher said, ‘* Get on my back, 
chum !’’ I did so, and then found that 
he had been shot through the back of the 
head. When I told him of this, his only 
answer was, ‘‘ Oh, never mind that, it’s 
not much, I don’t think.’’ But it was 
that much that he died of the wound a few 
days later; and here he was, a doomed 
man himself, making light of a mortal 
wound, and carrying a chance comrade of 
another regiment on his back. I can 
write this, but I could not tell of it in 
speech, because I know I should play the 
woman. 

' When we reached the Tchernaya, the 
Russians were as kind to us as the Cos- 
sacks had been brutal before. We found 
there a number of comrades ; for some of 
us water was fetched, to others was given 
yodki. We were soon conveyed in bul- 
lock-carts to a village a little distance in 
rear, where our wounds were attended to. 
I placed on the window-ledge the bullet 
which had been extracted from my knee. 
The Russian sentry took it and asked by 
signs if it had wounded me. I nodded, 
whereupon the Ruski spat upon it and 
threw it out of window, exclaiming, 
“* Sukin sin !’’—son of a female dog. A 
strange thing happened this afternoon, 
Private John Bevin, of the 8th Hussars, 
had been having his wounds dressed. A 
Russian cavalryman who was lying on the 
-opposite side of the hut, and who had two 
desperate sword-cuts cn the head and 
three fingers off, had been looking hard at 
Bevin for some time. At last he got up, 
crossed the floor, and made Bevin under- 
stand that he it was who had cut the Rus- 
sian about so severely. Bevin cheerfully 


owned to the charge, and, pointing to the 
fragment left of his own right ear, gave 
the Russian to understand that it was he 
who had played the part of St. Peter, 
Whereupon the two fraternized, and Bevin 
had to resort to much artifice to escape 
being kissed by the battered Muscovite. 
About four the same afternoon, when 
we were all very stiff and sore, General 
Liprandi, the Russian commander, was so 
good as to pay us a visit. He was very 
pleasant, and spoke excellent English. 
** Come now, men,” he asked, ** what did 
they give you to drink? Did they not 
prime you with spirits to come down and 
attack us in such a mad manner ?”’ Will- 
iam Kirk, of the 17th Lancers, an un- 
wounded prisoner who had lost his horse, 
was leaning against the door when Liprandi 
spoke. Ue had been punishing the Rus- 
sian vodki a bit, and he stepped up to the 
General and said, ‘‘ You think we were 
drunk? By God, I tell you that if we 
had so much as smelled the barrel, we 
would have taken half Russia by this 
time!’ Liprandi looked at him with a 
smile and remarked quite humorously, 
** Indeed, then to be sure we shou!d have 
had a poor chance!’ Sergeant-Major 
Fowler, of the 4th Light Dragoons, had 
been tun through the back by a Cossack 
Jance, and was sitting in a comer. He 
was a fine dignificd soldier, a gentleman 
born I believe, and one of the handsomest 
men in the Light Brigade. To give more 
room in the carts to his comrades, he 
walked every step of the fifty miles to 
Simferopol ; his wound mortified, and he 
died within the week after his capture. 
Raising himself with great pain and diffi- 
culty, for his wound had stiffened, he 
stood upright and severely checked Kirk 
for his impertinent forwardness ; then 
coming smartly to ‘* attention’’ before 
Liprandi and saluting the General, he said 
with great earnestness : ‘‘ On my honor, 
sir, except for the vodki that your men 
have given to some of them, there is not 
a man of us who has tasted food or drink 
this day. We left camp before daylight, 
and were continuously in the field until we 
became prisoners of war. Our uncooked 
rations are still in our haversacks Our 
daily issue of a mouthful of 1um is made 
in the afternoon, and, believe me, sir, we 
don’t hoard it. I wish all the men who 
have gone to their account this day were as 
fiee of sin as they were of drink !’’ 
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Liprandi was moved. ‘ You are noble 
fellows,’’ said he, “‘ and I am sincerely 
sorry for you. I will order you some 
vodki, and will send you also some pens, 
ink, and paper, for some of you at least 
have parents, wives, or sweethearts ; so 
write and tell them that they can rely on 
your being well treated.”’ 

Soon after the General had gone, the 
surgeons entered and set about amputat- 
ing a leg of each of four men. They did 
not use chloroform, but simply sprinkled 
cold water on the poor fellows’ faces. It 
seemed a butcherly job, and certainly was 
a sickening sight ; nor was any good pur- 
pose served, for each of the sufferers died 
immediately on the removal of the limb. 
At night we were served out, instead of 
blankets, with the greatcoats which the 
Turks had left behind when they evacuat- 
ed the redoubts. They swarmed with 
vermin, bat the night was bitterly cold, 
and we found them very acceptable. Next 
morning General Liprandi paid us another 
visit to tell us that a flag of truce had 
been sent to him from the English camp, 
requesting permission to bury our dead ; 
and that he had replied that the Russians 
were Christians, and would undertake the 
decent interment of the English dead. He 
then asked whether we had any idea how 
many of our horses had been killed. Of 
course we had not, and he informed us 
that the number was 404. As he was 
leaving, he again denounced the charge as 
**sheer madness,’’ but repeated that we 
were ‘* noble fellows,”’ 

Thai same night we started for Simfero- 
pol, in one-horse carts, two men in a cart 
lying on straw. We travelled by night, 
covering the fifty miles in four marches. 
At the halting. place at Livadia a Russian 
officer annexed my spurs, but was civil 
enough to give me twenty copecks for 
them, which coin the Russian orderlies 
stole from me when carrying me into Sim- 
feropol Hospital. When we were stripped 
there, most of our uniforms were so stiff 
with blood that they could have stood on 
end of themselves. After a week’s rest, 
it was found that the wounded limbs of 
several poor fellows were mortifying, and 
amputation in those cases was resorted to, 
but with very bad results, for of nine men 
operated on, only one survived, On the 
3d of November the Grand Dukes Nicho- 
las and Michael, sons of the Russian Em- 
peror, came to Simferopol on their way to 


Sevastopol, and paid us a visit in the hos- 
pital. ‘They asked us whether we weie 
comfortable, and if they could do anything 
for us. We laid aside shyness in the 
presence of so great personages, and blunt- 
ly complained of the food served to us, 
which consisted of black bread,* cach loaf 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds, 
cabbage soup, which was to us horrible, 
made as it was of cabbage, small lumps of 
meat, vinegar and oil, which mixture was 
boiled in a large iron pot with garlic, after 
which the pot was brought into the ward, 
and the order of the day was that we 
should all sit round it with great wooden 
spoons, and dip into it for luck. He was 
indeed a fortunate man who chanced to 
fish out one of the sparse morsels of meat. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas said he was 
aware that it was not English soldiers’ 
diet, but that it was exactly the same 
ration on which the Russian soldiers were 
marching and fighting ; and he added that 
as we got further into the interior of Rus- 
sia we should find our food improve. He 
said it was a great pity to see such fine 
men knocked about as we had been ; and 
before leaving, told us that any complaints 
we should desire to make we were to re- 
port the same just as if we were with our 
regiments, and we might rely that they 
should be inquired into. Dlenty of visit- 
ors came to see us daily. A kind French 
lady, Madame Jacquemire, fr quently 
brought us wine, grapes, and biscuits ; 
she would go down on her knees by the 
bedside of the poor fellows who wete 
waiting for death, and pray with them. 
The wounded Russians brought here after 
the battle of Inkerman died like flies ; 
every morning five or six caits piled high 
with dead bodies passed our windows on 
the way to the dead-pit. Every hole and 
corner of the great hospital was crammed 
with wounded men, three out of four of 
whom were the victims of bayonet wounds, 
so that the fighting must have been very 
close. They looked anything but pleasant 
at us Englishmen, and indeed there was 





* Mr. Kinglake errs in stating, on the au- 
thority of General Todleben, that the Russian 
soldiers subscribed of their pay to buy white 
loaves for the English prisoners, They were 
very friendly and kindly, they gave us of 
their vodki, and did buy for us milk with oil 
and vinegar, fruit, etc., but it was not until 
we reached Kharkoff that we saw white bread, 
and then it was supplied, not by soldiers, but 
by citizens, 
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one row. William Kirk of the Lancers, 
lying sick in the next ward to me among 
a number of Russian soldiers, was spit on 
by two of them. He up like a shot, and 
went at the crowd of them with his fists. 
After a struggle he was overpowered, 
thrust by the orderlies into something Jike 
a strait-jacket, and tied down on his bed, 
where he remained till the evening, when 
the surgeon released him, threatening him 
with severe punishment if he used his fists 
again. He died very soon after, and our 
suspicion was that he had been poisoned 
that same night. 

I felt greatly relieved when we became 
so far convalescent as to be able to quit 
this hospital and be sent on the march 
further into the interior, Each man re- 
ceived an outfit of long boots, a sheepskin 
coat, a black coat, two rough shirts, pieces 
of rug for socks, and a fur cap with flaps. 
It was on Christmas afternoon (1854) that 
we were removed from the hospital to the 
prison. The sergeant of the guard sold 
for us the Turkish greatcoats we had no 
further need of, and bought vodki for us 
with the proceeds. We kept our Christ- 
mas sitting round a big fire, passing the 
bottle till the vodki was all gone, the Rus- 
sian guard sharing with us as boon com- 
panions. Next morning, in a blustering, 
freezing snow-storm, we began our march, 
in company with a gang of convicts in leg- 
irons and each handcuffed toa long chain. 
They were soldiers who had misbehaved 
at Inkerman ; most of them were Poles, 
and we were told that they were bound 
for Siberia. My knee was still bent, and 
I walked with a crutch, so that I soon fell 
behind a long distance. Two men of the 
escort were sent back for me, and the good 
fellows, pitying my painful condition, 
made a seat for me with their muskets, 
and in this ‘‘ king’s chair,’’ with an arm 
round the neck of each, they carried me 
to the end of the day’s march. Duwing 
the rest of the long journey, which lasted 
for days, I travelled in a bullock-cart by 
the officer’s order. Our men and the es- 
cort were very friendly together; they 
used to march along singing and laughing 
linked arm and arm. We were billeted 
in the filthy huts of the Russian villages 
we passed through, and it must have been 
in the foul air of those stinking hovels 
where three of us, of whom I was one, 
caught a violent fever, raving in which we 
were left behind in the hospital of Alex- 


androvska, where we were well treated, 
and received the greatest kindness. Poor 
Brown died two days after admission, 
[larris and myself at the end of a month 
were well enough to resume our march, 
At Ekaterinovslow, a large and fine city, 
we were juined by three French soldiers, 
two of whom were prisoners of war, one 
a deserter, and by two English infantry- 
men who were deserters. The Russian 
soldiers hated deserters, and they always 
got the roughest of treatment ; while the 
prisoners of war were billeted and were 
regarded by the escort as comrades, the 
deserters were shoved into the prisons and 
we saw them only during the march. At 
the daily roll-call before starting, when a 
prisener’s name was called, he would be 
patted on the back and called a ‘‘ good 
man ;’’ when a deserter answered to his 
name, he would be pushed rudely to one 
side, spat on, and called a ‘‘ Sukin sin.”’ 
Of course we English prisoners never spoke 
to our two disgraceful countrymen ; but 
I felt great pity for the French deserter 
when he told me his story. When in the 
advanced trenches, he said, his party was 
much annoyed by the fire of a Russian 
sharpshooter in an adjacent rifle-pit, and 
the officer exclaimed that he wished to 
God some one would kill the fellow. 
Presently this man, by his own account, 
crept forward in the darkness, shot the 
sharpshooter, and 1an in under a heavy 
fire from both sides. On his return the 
officer asked where he had been, and when 
he answered, instead of being praised as 
he expected, he was ordered into arrest. 
In his passion he ran at the officer, knock- 
ing him down, leaped out of the trench, 
and ran to the Russians under fire. I was 
told that soon after he left us he died 
broken-hearted at Tamboff. 

Duting our three weeks’ march from 
Ekaterinovslow to Kharkoff, we from time 
to time met very large bodies of reinforce- 
ments going toward Sevastopol, consist- 
ing for the most part of old men and 
young lads, scarcely able to carry their 
guns. They would point their guns at us 
and shout, ‘‘ Angleski! Sevastopol !’’ 
We used to advise them to make haste, 
because for the present the English had 
not got many Russians to shoot at. At 
Kharkoff we were quartered in the prison, 
but were under no restrictions, Soon 
after our arrival a lady came into our 
room and asked us, in our own language, 
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whether we were the English prisoners. 
When we told her we were, she took us 
all to her own house, and treated us with 
great kindness. When the time to leave 
came, she got permission from the Gov- 
ernor of the place for me to remain behind 
until the spring weather should come, and 
she furnished me with an outfit of clothes 
and linen, I was very comfortable under 
her roof, and | spent my time in making 
her a little flower garden with a pretty 
border. The good lady promised that it 
should never be destroyed or altered. At 
Easter came the fine weather, and I rather 
reluctantly had to start for Veronesch with 
a fresh relay of prisoners, There I was 
heartily welcomed by my comrades, who 
had quite given me up for lost. Our 
Veronesch quarters were very comfort- 
able ; we had a large house assigned to 
us, specially furnished for the occasion ; 
we had the liberty of the whole town, and 
received many invitations to [Russian 
houses, We lived well on white bread, 
beef, mutton, and plenty of eggs and 
milk ; and we had one rouble each every 
five days for spending money, We re- 
solved among ourselves that if any man of 
us disgraced the English good name by 
bad conduct, we should take the punish. 
ment of him into our own hands ; and I 
am proud to say that only twice during 
the three months we spent in Veronesch 
did this infliction become necessary, At 
the end of that time we got the route for 
Odessa, which we knew meant restoration 
to liberty. One fine August morning we 
left Veronesch, with the good wishes and 
regrets of its inhabitants, who crowded 
around us wishing us God-speed with great 
cordiality and earnestness. We returned 
in very different style to our upward jour- 
ney —travelling in comfortable spring carts 
at the rate of fifty miles aday. But when 
near Odessa a very unpleasant incident oc- 
curred, Arriving one night at a village 
where there was nothing to eat, we com- 
missioned three of our number to go and 
buy provisions in an adjacent village on 
the other side of ariver, On their way 
back, while waiting for a boat, they were 
suddenly attacked by six men with heavy 
clubs, who felled and all but stunned 
them. Recovering themselves, they went 
vigorously at their assailants, who had 
made a bad selection, for there were not 
three finer men in the British Cavalry 


than Bird (8th Hussars), Cooper (13th 
Light Dragoons), and Chapman (4th 
Dragoon Guards). Setting to business 
in the good old English style, they severe- 
ly punished their antagonists, who bolted, 
but not before damaging our men consid- 
erably. Next morning, the three cavalry- 
men recognized their antagonists among 
the soldiers of the port. Their faces, in- 
deed, would have betrayed them, battered 
and bruised as they were. Bird and his 
two comrades, savage at the unprovoked 
attack of the night before, were for taking 
further satisfaction, when the soldiers fixed 
bayonets and kept them off. The officer 
came up and gave the order to march, but 
we demanded that he should put the six 
men under arrest. LHe refused, and struck 
Bird in the face. Bird knocked the offi- 
cer down with a straight one from the 
shoulder ; some of us grasped the muskets 
of the soldiers, others ran to a hut and 
armed themselves with stakes pulled out 
of its roof. Discretion, however, was 
thought the better part of valor when the 
officer ordered his men to load with ball- 
cartridge ; but on our arrival at Odessa, 
Bird, Cooper, and Chapman reported the 
affair personally to the Governor, who 
placed the officer and the six men under 
arrest, and, as we were told, punished 
them severely. Two days’ march from 
Odessa we met a large batch of Russian 
soldiers who, taken at the Alma and Inker- 
man, had been prisoners of war in Eng: 
land, and, having been exchanged, were 
on their way home. They greeted us 
with great warmth, and evidently had 
found England a very pleasant country. 
‘* Very good stout! very good beer! 
very good beef! Brighton very good ! 
Russia got no Brighton! Russia no 
good ! sorry to come back !” were their 
exclamations, 

We were not allowed to enter the town 
of Odessa, as it was being fortified, but 
were quartered in a fine house on the out- 
skirts standing in beautiful grounds. Here 
we got up theatricals, dancing, and all 
sorts of amusements, and used to have 
our large room full of Russian visitors 
laughing at Private Warren’s ground and 
lofty tumbling, and joining in the chorus 
of our songs. But ten days after we 
reached Odessa, H.M.S. ‘‘ Agamemnon’’ 
caine in under a flag of truce to take us 
off. A good many of us were rather sorry 
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to have to go, for we had enjoyed on the 
whole a very good time and had received 
most kind and friendly treatment. Our 
Odessa friends rigged us out in under- 
clothing and crowded to the wharf to bid 
us farewell. There was much handshak- 
ing and not a few attempts to kiss us ; 
but we could not stand that. As we left 
the wharf we gave our friends three hearty 
British cheers. Thirty-six men of the 
Light Brigade had been taken prisoners 
of war on the day of Balaclava. Of those 
only fifteen came out of captivity. Of 
twelve men of the 17th Lancers taken, 
there came back three, Privates Thomas 
Marshall, James McAlister, and James W. 
Wightman. We reached the camp of our 
regiment to all appearance perfect Rus- 
sians, and were not at first recognized ; 
but when we were, we received a hearty 
welcome from officers an] men. But, 


alas, what a mortality among the old 
** Deaths !” 

To my great delight, however, my old 
comrade Peter Marsh was still to the fore, 
having weathered it all through without a 
scratch or a day’s sickness. A few days 
after rejoining we three were tried by 
court-martial for being absent without 
leave for twelve months ; of which charge 
we were honorably acquitted and returned 
to duty, My comrades and I saw some 
tough scenes in the Indian Mutiny, but on 
them I will not now enlarge. 

My two steadfast chums Marsh and 
Mustard and I are now for some years set- 
tled down near to each other, and at our 
Annual Commemoration Banquet, and on 
Christmas Days and Bank Holidays, we 
three old comrades fight our battles o’er 
again, and thank God that we are alive to 
do so.— Nineteenth Century, 


DOWN DRURY LANE. 


BY FRANCES WYNNE, 


Tue dingy street is all aflare with light | 
That blazes from the garish drinking-bars 

Athwart the sulemn purple of the night, 
Athwart the steadfast shining of the stars. 


A battered barrel-organ, bold and loud, 
Grinds out the strains of a familiar air ; 


Tilia a = 


And on the dusty pavement whirls a crowd 
Of children dancing quaintiy in the glare. 


Oblivious of their hunger and their rags, 
With little flickering feet that never tire, 
They eddy over the uneven flags 
Like flights of birds about a windy spire, 


And fluttering absorbed and dreamy-eyed, 
They gain once more a well-beloved cliine, 

Where all around them, beautiful and wide, 
Is spread the blissful land of Pantomime. 


Once more, in filmy frocks of silver sheen, { 
In flowery wreaths and silken sandals small, | 
They flit beneath the Beanstalk high and green, 
Or dance with Cinderella at the Ball. 


Once more they circle round the palace dim 
In which the lovely sleeping Beauty lies, ° 
And poise to watch the Prince so young and slim 
Awake her with a kiss upon her eyes. 
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Ah, Fairyland! It stretches far and near 
Its mazy windings mystically sweet ; 

Tt has a dazzling doorway even here 
In all the squalor of this joyless street. 


— Spectator. 


ee 
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A DIALoeue. 


BY VERNON LEE, 


I, 


** You are unfair—you, who teach the 
rest of us that justice is most often char- 
ity, dear Signora Elena,’’ remonstrated 
Baldwin, ‘* For it is unfair to judge the 
present condition of any one, and particu- 
larly of your humble servant, by his opin- 
ion of several years ago, Now, it must 
be three, five, even seven years ago since 
Catlo wrote down our talks de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis.’’ 

‘* Bat I complain of the contrary,’’ an- 
swered his hostess, smiling with her in- 
dulgent, half amused mouth, while scru- 
tinizing him with her earnest eyes: ‘* I 
complain that you have not changed 
enough, or changed rather in the wrong 
direction. I noticed, in reading our dear 
Carlo’s notes of your discussions, that 
you tended to—I don’t know what to call 
it exactly—a sort of optimistic passimism, 


or rather an ascetic epicureanism. And 


now you seem more than ever a kind of 
double - leaded Janus — you know the 
things in the Roman gardens—with one 
mouth declaring that we must strive to 
realize happiness for others, and the other 
mouth declaring that only in the unreal 
can one be happy. We are to improve 
reality with all our might ; and yet we are 
to find peace only in art, in poetry, in 
human beings treated as unrealities. Now 
what use would there be in improving real- 
ity, if only the unreal can give any satis- 
faction? If, on the other hand, beauty 
is not life, but something outside it and 
incapable of affecting it, what 1ight have 
you, who preach the amelioration of life, 
to waste your time in its enjoyment ?” 
They were seated outside a house on 
the bay of Spezia, in a little grove of 
ilexes, with here and there a big tuft of 
white heather, or a bush of delicately ex- 
tended lentiscus. Between the trees, be- 


tween the boles, slender and dark, and 
the clusters of pointed dark leaves, the 
sea was heaving in delicate luminous gray- 
ness—mysterious, unearthly, as it never 
appears save through branches, pale and 
austere, 

‘** You are mistaken ;’’ rejoined Bald- 
win, wondering at the same time whether 
there might nut be some truth stil! hidden 
to him in the lady’s words; ‘‘ and had 
Carlo written down atalk we had together, 
some two years back, when we went to 
hear Gliick’s Orpheus in Rome, you would 
not accuse me of separating art and life, 
the wholesomeness of the one from that of 
the other. And see, by a fortunate coin- 
cidence, I have this very morning taken 
what I always call in my mind a moral 
walk,” 

‘* A moral walk ?’” 

** Yes; don’t laugh. Perhaps we all 
know the impression, or perhaps indeed 
you, who seem to carry God about wher- 
ever you go, don’t know what it is to meet 
Him on the high road. I sometimes do 
—rarely ; and I always remember these 
walks as events in my life. I had one 
once in your Apennines, five or six years 
ago, and one also along the Tweed near 
Kelso. To-day it was in that torrent-bed 
to the back of your house ; there were 
three sweetbriar bushes, covered with 
white roses, among the round black 
stones, and the birds were singing like 
mad in the acacias. It seems there some- 
times happens some conjunction of one’s 
self and things outside one’s self, which 
causes certain moments, although they are 
loafing moments of mere desultory thought 
and impression, to be, in the highest sense, 
lived by us, The world presents only its 
beautiful side : everything is satisfactory, 
everything harmonious ; the little worries 
of life disappear, and its meaner problems, 
The goodness of visible things, the ob- 


” 
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literation, perhaps, also of Mankind out 
of Nature—mankind with its contradic- 
tions and imperfections, its train of suspi- 
cions—all render us able to hope in our- 
selves, to feel the preponderance of the 
Better, its almost inevitable triumph, in 
such a way that we can recognize our worst 
faults—with humility indeed, but neither 
self-abasement nor rebellion. Moments 
these, in which we spiritually live and 
spiritually grow, the rest of life being but 
the application of what has been learned 
mainly in them.’’ 

‘* Well, and what did you learn this 
morning in the torrent-bed by the three 
briar bushes ?”’ asked she. 

‘** Oh, nothing new to you, dear Signora 
Elena,”’ answered Baldwin smiling, ‘‘ the 
mere old story over again ”’ 

‘* Which old story, Baldwin? I fear 
the very one which seems to me so false 
and contradictory—that life and happiness 
are separate things, that the reality and 
the ideal are never to be reconciled ?”’ 

** Not at all ; I cannot understand why 
you should tax me with that. You know, 
on the contrary, that art, for instance, is 
in my eyes legitimate and noble only 
when it makes us sounder for the struggle 
of life. And I tell you about my moral 
walks exactly because they show how 
great a moral aid all true beauty must be 
tous. But here comes one who really is 
that strange mixture of stoic and epicurean 
which you accuse me of being. Does she 
not look like Philosophy in person, de- 
scended from some fresco, as she comes 
along your Botticelli grove ?’’ 

As Lady Althea advanced, all dressed 
in white, her tall and stately figure framed 
between the black ilex arches, with the 
shimmer of gray sea here and there, she 
seemed indeed to prove her own assertion, 
that this walk was really in a strange land 
underground, where the ghosts of poets 
wandered, with laurel wreaths on their 
heads. 

‘* Well,’’ she asked, sitting down on 
the marble bench, and taking one of her 
invalid friend’s thin hands with shy ten- 
derness, ‘‘ what did they say among the 
ilexes overhanging the sea ?”’ 

‘* They were saying,’’ answered Bald- 
win, ‘‘ that your poor friend is a double- 
headed Janus, with one face for pessimism 
and one for optimism ; and he was trving 
to divert the criticism by remarking that 


Lady Althea is half an epicurean and half 
a stoic.”” 

‘** Whereupon she answered that it was 
time for dear Signora Elena to take her 
afternoon walk,’’? and Lady Althea very 
deliberately slipped her friend’s arm 
through one of her own, and having hand- 
ed Baldwin some shawls, took up a cush- 
ion in her free hand. 

‘* The mistake which I seem to see in 
Baldwin,” went on Signora Elena, as they 
slowly ascended a little valley, where the 
slender budding poplars powdered with 
palest, most exquisite gold the ghostly 
greenish gray of the olive trees, ‘‘ exists I 
think also, but in a somewhat different 
way, in Lady Althea ; so you must let me 
quarrel with it to my heart’s content. 
You say, Baldwin, that you by no means 
divorce the serious work of life from your 
ideal pleasures. It is true so far as art 
and beautiful nature are concerned ; you 
admit them as ennobling factors in reality. 
But--if I may judge by the notes which 
Carlo took down of your talks, and also 
by things I have heard you say—you seem 
to treat human beings, and the feelings 
with which they may inspire you—the 
human beings you actually know—as 
something much more remote from life 
and its duties, asa much more than artistic 
material for unreal p'easures—’’ 

‘* But,” interrupted Lady Althea, as- 
suming that look, as Baldwin called it, of 
one of the youths in Plato’s Dialogues, 
** surely no one can insist more earnestly 
than Mr. Baldwin upon the duty of shar- 
ing our thoughts with others, even of at- 
tempting to influence them to the utmost. 
Why, bet for him, I might still think the 
world a box of jerking puppets.” 

‘* Yes, he admits the importance of 
other people in so far as their opinions 
and their action upon others, not himself, 
are concerned. But, except in this rela- 
tion to himself, he tends to seek in other 
creatures merely certain ssthetical pleas- 
ures—pleasures apparently consciously un- 
real to himself; letting himself watch 
them when they are picturesque, or when, 
by putting out the candles or half shutting 
his eyes, he can make them seem pic- 
turesque ; instead of trying to understand 
and be understood by them, instead, in 
very simple words, of allowing himself to 
love them.”” 

Baldwin felt, as those keen, kind eyes 
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sought his, and as he looked into the face, 
worn with bodily pain and the troubles of 
others, but enriched thereby, as a beauti- 
ful marble is enriched in tone by exposure 
to rain and wind, that, in this case, he 
had certainly yielded to very real affection. 
Yet he knew that his friend had divined 
the truth, and he admitted it. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ but surely that 
is inevitable as one grows out of youth, 
unless heaven have endowed one to love 
all creatures merely because they are alive 
and may therefore suffer. Nay, do not 
interrupt me, Signora Elena; though, 
after all, how can yow understand such 
matters? God has made you, like St, 
Francis, His Simpleton, There are things 
incomprehensible to you, though clear as 
daylight Still, I will try to explain my- 
self. As years pass, the habit of dealing 
fairly with one’s self may lead, does lead, 
to dealing unfairly with others ; the recog- 
nition of one’s own baseness to the disbelief 
in their nobility. lam not alluding to a 
facility of crediting others with one’s own 
shabby thoughts and deeds ; personally, I 
think I have rather a difficulty in realizing 
that others can be half as poor creatures 
as myself. I am speaking of something 
different from that and more subtle : the 
recognition of all that is hollow, delusive, 
or inexplicable in ourselves ; a recognition 
which comes to most, at least many, of us 
after our first youth, making us gradually 
suspect our neighbors of being as se!f-de- 
luded, as unreal as ourselves. Experience 
tells us that the motives we assign for our 
actions, even to ourselves, are not the real 
ones, the explanations of our preferences 
not the principal; that we are forever 
treating as primary and all-important 
merely” quite secondary and accidental 
causes and reasons, deluding not merely 
others, but ourselves, Add to this the 
recognition that so much in ourselves 
which passes muster as spontaneous is 
mere conventional habit ; so much which 
we call moral, merely physical ; the crude 
cravings or complaints of the body mas- 
queraded as elations and depressions of the 
soul. My neighbor thinks he is making 
an effort ; but I know that I often think I 
am making an effort when in reality I am 
merely slipping, slipping, or cheerfully 
stepping out, This truthfulness begets 
suspicion ; and very often, doubtless, in- 
justice to others is born of justice to one’s 
self. And the more people seek to ex- 


plain themselves, the clearer grows the 
cynical consciousness of one’s explanations 
of one’s self, and one becomes unable to 
enjoy the commerce of others, because one 
dislikes the contact with one’s self. There- 
fore, it is surely better to consider human 
kind rather as a field for one’s duty than 
as a source of one’s pleasures.” 

They walked along for a moment in si- 
lence between the banks of ferns trickling 
with clear water, and under the sweeping, 
feathery olive branches, between long 
rows of dry reeds, supporting the twisted 
vines just bursting into pinkish bud, and 
great fig trees writhing their gray arms, 
and stretching out their little gloves of 
tiny green leaves. 

**T can’t quite understand you, Bald- 
win,”’ said Signora Elena after a pause. 
‘* Perhaps because I am less rigid with my- 
self than you are.”’ 

‘* Thank heaven, you are less suspicious 
of others,’ interrupted Lady Althea, 
whom Baldwin’s confession had puzzled 
and displeased. ‘‘ Surely the only thing 
experience of one’s self should teach is 
that, until further proof, it is kinder and 
more practical to suppose other folk to be 
honest. But I forgot, Mr. Baldwin is in 
doubt abont his own honesty.’’ 

Signora Elena smiled at the young 
woman’s downrightness ; morally, as phy- 
sically, she seemed never to have found a 
load too heavy for her muscles, and she 
could not conceive any gulf, any division, 
between the intellectual perception of a 
duty and the moral readiness to perforin it. 

‘* When I was young, and imagined 
myself more religious than nowadays,”’ 
said the elder lady, “I used to be dis 
tressed by the thought that I was decided- 
ly less good than other folk, subject to 
more temptations, gifted with less gener- 
ous impulses, incapable of as much jus- 
tice. Then this fear, gradually dying out, 
was succeeded by another one, even less 
amiable. I became distressed at the pos- 
sibility of being good. It sounds very 
absurd ; but it really was very distressing, 
my dear Althea. For, I said to myself, 
if it were out of the common to be like 
me, to have this small amount of moral 
power, what would not be the average and 
what below it? Later I ceased to trouble 
about my comparative goodness or bad- 
ness, and troubled only about my positive. 
And now I find that instinctively I assume 
that others are as good as myself. I have 
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no doubt some are worse and some 
better ; but, taken as a mass, I try and 
give them as much quarter as myself, 
though very unwilling to admit its neces- 
sity ; and as a mass, also, 1 do not be- 
lieve the evil things of them which I admit 
of myself. Thus others, the unknown, 
are always my hope ; they seem destined 
to do easily what I can do only with 
effort, or not at all, And I think that 
this kind of humility, if it be humility, is 
the source of all my happiness and hope- 
fulness. TI seem to feel the world around 
me, on an average or in the future, de- 
cidedly better than myself.”’ 

Passing between the high black houses, 
with their vague air of dilapidated castles, 
the three friends reached a big olive grove, 
and sat down on a broken wall, after pick- 
ing their way carefully among the fallen 
black fruit which strewed the grass, A 
rout of village children followed, and 
began, half boldly, half shyly, with much 
tittering and running away, to heap Sig- 
nora Elena’s lap with anemones, marigolds, 
and coarse blue archangels, because, pass- 
ing through the village, they had seen her 
make a wreath for a tiny boy, pink and 
blue-eyed, in faded blue clothes, and faded 
rose-colored skull-cap ; and now each of 
them wanted a garland like his. 

“* Well,’’ said Baldwin, watching the 
two ladies making daisy chains, ‘* but all 
that you have said, Signora Elena—what 
you were saying just now—does not prove 
that Lam not quite right in enjoying my 
fellow-creatures, when there is anything 
enjoyable about them, from a distance, 
and without any contact. We possess all 
the best qualities of the people who have 
any good qualities. Before discovering 
this fact, I used in my youth to wonder 
why I did not want the affection of others ; 
how I could listen to this person or that 
talking of their friends, dead and alive ; 
how I could hang on their words, and yet 
never ask for any of the affection they 
were bestowing on others, It struck me 
suddenly one day, as I was listening to a 
certain friend of ours, whom you know, 
that I possessed as much of this creature 
as I could use or wish—as much, proba- 
bly, as was worth having. The very love 
for her dead sister, which charmed me 
about her, was, in the very best sense of 
the word, mine. I could carry it about 
in my life, make it vibrate in my feelings, 


sing like a melody through my mind, I 
possessed it all, all her better self, her 
poetry, as I possess the winter morning 
with its blue mists and crisp sunshine, the 
June night with its throbbing stars. I 
possessed this soul more completely than 
it possessed itself. What should I want 
with its affection? That was better re- 
served for those who could not have the 
soul itself.”’ 

Signora Elena merely smiled and shook 
her head, as she looked up from her lap- 
ful of flowers. The children screamed 
and laughed from behind a bank where 
they hid, a little heap of brilliant colors ; 
the birds twittered among the branches ; 
and, across the ravine, hidden in the gray- 
ness of olives, came the sound of an ac- 
cordion and a plaintive soldier’s song. 
Hard by, where a little stream trickled 
from a natural basin among the stout 
brambles, stood a solitary cypress. Bald- 
win took one of the daisy chains which his 
friend had made, and fastened it round 
the trunk of the tree—an offering, he 
suid, to Pales or Pan. 

‘* In fact,”? said Signora Elena, ‘‘ you 
would, my dear Baldwin. divide your life 
into two parts—one for duty, one for en- 
joyment. And as your ideas of enjoy- 
ment are purely wsthetic, you would place 
love—I mean love as it exists between 
friends—on the esthetic side, and limit it 
strictly to dreams, and to that kind of 
half-conscicus make-believe which is at 
the bottom of all art. In fact, you would 
allow yourself the satisfaction, as you ex- 
press it, of possessing all which seemed 
beautiful in the soul of another, without 
running the risk of disturbing your ideal 
contemplation by contact with reality. 
Affection, love, are to you like your god 
Pan, something yon don’t believe in (and 
would think it wrong to believe in, per- 
haps), but which, safe in your disbelief, 
you enjoy hanging round with your gar- 
lands,”’ 

‘* Well,’? admitted Baldwin, ‘ that 
does seem to be the summing up of all my 
remarks on the subject, so 1 suppose it is 
what I think.’ 

** And yet,’’ answered Signora Elena, 
very gently, ‘* I venture to doubt whether 
it is.”’ 

Lady Althea had been listening silently, 
with that quiet eagerness which had struck 
Baldwin years ago, but ripened now into 
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a curious expression of power, the power 
of absolute ingenuousness, of complete 
openness of mind. 

‘* But,’’ she said, ‘is not Mr. Bald- 
win more in the right than his words 
make him out? Is not love, in the ordi- 
nary, the best sense of the word, perhaps 
merely the highest of our esthetic efforts ; 
so high, and considcring the selfishness of 
mankind, so great, that we are tempted to 
give it a moral value? I don’t under- 
stand anything about human beings, you 
know,’’ she went on, plucking at one of 
the olive branches, which hung, lightly 
poised in the air, over the rough paved 
path ; ‘‘ but I seem sometimes to feel 
around me a vague, universal human 
blunder ; to guess, very confusedly, at the 
existence of one of those great frauds prac- 
tised every now and then upon ourselves—” 

** And which put human accounts, how 
wrong, and for how long ?’’ put in Bald- 
win, 

‘**T mean,’’ went on Lady Althea, “ the 
blunder of considering as religious certain 
acts pleasant to ourselves, certain luxuries 
of our soul as moral efforts ; the enjoy- 
ment of the more refined pleasures of this 
world as a meritorious and sanctifying oc- 
cupation. God, according to this view, 
is in all the beautiful things of this world, 
and to contemplate them is therefore to 
contemplate Him also: granted ; but He 
is equally in all the evil things also, and 
equally to be contemplated in them, if by 
God we mean merely the creative force. 
If, on the other hand, by God we mean 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘* Force that makes for 
righteousness,’’ beauty is no more a con- 
dition or a quality thereof than is redness 
or yellowness, or warmth or coldness. 
These beautiful things are good only in the 
sense that they are pleasant to us, tending 
rather to our comfort than discomfort in 
the long run ; and in the sense also that 
they are perhaps less connected with the 
evil possibilities of our nature than other 
things equally pleasant, but which we are 
not in such a hurry to call good,” 

‘** But,’’ answered Signora Elena, as- 
tonished and pathetically touched, as she 
always was, at the odd impersonal stoicism 
of this beautiful creature, a stoicism at 
once so young and telling of so much pain- 
ful observation, ‘‘ you seem, like Baldwin, 
to take for granted that love is one of these 
purely esthetic activities of the soul, that 
the love of human creatures is the same 


sort of thing as the love of trees, skies, 
beautiful pictures, or music. Bat it is 
surely different. You remember St. Cath- 
erine of Siena praying that she might be 
able to love even the dullest people, even 
the most repulsive, because, in the light 
of that love, she would see what was hid- 
den without that light, the sweet reason- 
able soul of which most of us contain a 
article.” 

“Tt is difficult to talk of love, and 
know what one is talking about,’’ inter- 
rupted Baldwin, ‘‘ and poverty of words 
produces confusion of thought. We ap- 

ly to Yseult that unlucky sentence made 
for Magdalen—‘“ because she loved much”’ 
—and pardon the one because we pardon 
the other, forgetting that Yseult loved 
Tristram, and Magdalen loved Christ.” 

The sun had not yet sunk, but beneath 
the olives a sort of twilight had already 
set in. The grass, no longer to be distin- 
guished as such, was turning into a mere 
bodiless greenness beneath the hanging 
gray boughs ; a green atmosphere in which 
the white garlic flowers seemed no longer 
to grow like ordinary flowers in ordinary 
grass, but to float, white specks of foam 
as in water, while the olive trees seemed 
to merge into a roof of mist above that 
strange green brightness ; a roof broken 
here or there by a glimpse of the real, pale 
yellow sky outside. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Lady Althea slowly, 
her eyes fixed ona twig, almost a garland, 
of olive, printing itself, like an exquisite 
silver point drawing, on one of these rifts 
of almost colorless sky, her thoughts far 
away from the scene, ‘‘I know that re- 
ligious people mean by Jove something 
totally different from the feeling—not of 
Yseult, she has nothing to do here, but 
even of Magdalen. I was looking overa 
little ascetic book of the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Passavanti the other day. I sup- 
pose he merely repeated what all other 
ascetics have said ever since the begin- 
ning ; but you know I have read very few 
books, so things come new to me, and I 
was struck by the old man’s definition of 
love as the love of God, which love of 
God makes us love men. I suppose that 
would mean, in our language, that the 
desire for good makes us thoughtful for 
our fellows, and sympathizing with them, 
whom, without the desire for good, or, as 
they call it, love of God, we should never 
pethaps have approached, That’s what 
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you mean, Signora Elena, and what your 
St. Catherine meant.’’ 

‘* No,” said Signora Elena; ‘‘ but go 
on all the same, I want to hear your ideas.” 

‘* Well then, is this love? Is it the 
same that people feel for their nearest and 
dearest ?—not of Yseults and Tristrams ; 
but the love of devoted wives, mothers 
and daughters, of fabulous friends—this 
mere universal desire to understand, to 
help for the love of God or of good ; this 
which can have no preferences, since the 
love of the happiness of others is a matter 
in which our enjoyment cannct prefer this 
or that? Surely the two things are not 
the same? It seems to me,’’ she went 
on, her eyes, her voice wandering, as it 
were, far off, as if she were speaking of 
things purely abstract, ‘‘ so far as I have 
been able to make out, that love—well, 
call it merely strong affection, is simply a 
passionate preference for an individual, 
for that creature’s society, ideas, affection, 
and interests; a vastly disproportionate 
importance in life and happiness given to 
one individual, or a certain number of in- 
dividuals, over all the rest of mankind, 
however much we may desire to do right 
by all that rest. And how does the feel- 
ing stand toward the other one, the sup- 
posed love of God, except asa thing sepa- 
rate, different, if not as a rival? Should 
the two clash, one tend to take up more 
room and crowd out the other, what must 
happen? The supreme love of the crea- 
ture, or the supreme love of right, must 
one of them give way, even as, in their 
struggles, any other of our natural tastes, 
as the Jove of ease or the love of beauty ? 
I don’t wish to run down human affec- 
tion; I am only saying that it seems to 
me a totally different thing from what 
people call the love of God—surely the 
one is not a drop from the sea of the 
other? Preference, fondness for what 
one enjoys, which is the love of human 
beings, cannot be a fragment of the love 
of doing right. I cannot understand why 
we should not call the latter by its true, 
stern name . briefly, Duty.’’ 

They walked on for a long while in 
silence. The sun had set behind the big 
hill, with the great forge chimneys smok- 
ing like Baal altars into the gray clouds. 
The moon, wan and yellow, had appeared 
among the watery clouds ; an emanation, 
it seemed, of those diaphanous olive 
groves, pale, vague, half luminous, whose 


solitary reign had begun, turning human 
beings into shy intruders in their breath- 
less, whispering gray silence, 

** Tt seemed as if should one speak, it 
would be speaking to one’s self alone, 
At least it seemed so to Baldwin. 

**T don’t think,’? he said suddenly, 
** that my quarrel with human affection— 
since I am supposed to have a quarrel— 
comes from the sense of the love of man 
and the love of God not being the same, 
I fear I don’t rise to Lady Althea’s height 
of serene contemplation, I fear that I 
find love a delusion in a way. which touches 
ine more closely. I am getting to believe 
more and more, with every day which 
comes and goes, that, despite all friend- 
ships and all loves, we must rest content 
to live alone with our own soul. Our 
thoughts, our aspirations, our only valu- 
able confessions and penances, come to us 
only and alone ; our veritable intellectual 
and moral life, like our veritable physical 
life, takes place in isolation. Sympathy 
may help, love may help ; but what we 
actually feel and think and do, we feel 
and think and do alone. There is a point 
beyond which no soul can come within 
sight of ours—an inner sanctuary where 
we are alone with ourselves, The de- 
struction of such a boundary would be 
the destruction of one’s self ; you might 
as well bleed yourself into your friend’s 
veins : you and he would die, and your 
lives would have been none the less sepa- 
rate in those last moments. There is 
something solemn and sad in this knowl- 
edge ; and, next to the fact of death, 
there is none so full of awe, I think, as 
that of such inevitable isolation ; next to 
the knowledge that time will be when we 
inust be separate forever, comes the knowl- 
edge’that, in reality, we can never be fully 
united. And, like the other, this fact also 
being repulsive to our feelings, is difficult 
of grasp to our minds. There are some 
who never do grasp it ; and all of us know 
how long a time elapses before we do so. 
You shake your head, dear Signora Elena, 
but can you deny the truth of my words ? 
There are in the life of every great affec- 
tion moments of intense unrest and pain, 
when we feel that we cannot any longer 
share our life; that we must, morally 
speaking, rush out into solitude or shut 
ourselves up all alone ; moments of cold 
misery, when we seem at once abandoned 
by our friend, and abandoning ; when we 
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fee] alone, terribly alone, the whole earth’s 
breadth between us ard him, the whole 
earth’s surface depopulate—moments from 
which we return with spasmodic pain and 
relief, humbled, puzzled, feeling as if we 
had been betraying and been betrayed. 
Where have we been? and why have we 
not thought of carrying with us the be- 
loved one? Nay, rather, why has an im- 
perious instinct taught us to slink away in 
silence? Moments of humiliation and 
pain, whence we issue into a ‘spasm of 
community of existence, burying ourself 
in the other’s soul, trying to absorb its 
warmth, to feel its pulses, hiding our eyes 
therein. Moments these of the dispelling 
of a great delusion, a delusion which some 
insist upon carrying down to their graves, 
bruising themselves against the impregna- 
ble identity of another; or roving off, 
moral libertines, in hopes of finding else- 
where—what ? Final fulfilment of that 
dream of absolute union? No; but once 
more that passing semblance thereof, 
through which as the central moment of 
all great Ic ve, we have all of us lived.’’ 

They had entered the fishing village on 
the strand, where the workmen from the 
great arsenal across the bay were hurrying 
home from the steamer, like biack ants, 
into the twilit streets. Everything had 
become utterly unsubstantial in the gloam- 
ing : houses mere pale, pink, or yellow- 
ish-gray surfaces, people faint things, with 
outline dying away into the dark, crea- 
tures without solidity, which one might 
expect to walk through, moving freely in 
space. And with this dimness had come 
that strange appearance of aimlessness, of 
disconnection with all real concerns, of a 
crowd moving in the dusk. 

**One feels that one will never know 
them,’’ said Lady Althea, when they had 
descended from amid the silent vagueness 
of trees and stones into this vociferous 
vagueness of dimly moving human beings, 
‘* and we should be frightfully startled if 
we suddenly heard, from among these 
spectres, a voice we know addressing us. ’’ 

‘* Tt is Baldwin’s idea of human inter- 
course,’’ said Signora Elena, sadly. 

‘OF course,’? he went on, almost to 
himself, ‘‘ the return to one’s own soli- 
tude is bitter, and bitterer, perhaps, for 
the knowledge of its being inevitable. 
Sometimes it is a perfect agony; the 
throes of the asphyxiated or drowned man 
returning unwillingly to life. Yet, life is 

New Senrtes.—Vot, LV., No. 6. 


better than death. And life, the life of 
our innermost soul, although love may sit 
on the threshold of that innermost forbid- 
den chamber, is solitary, Solitary, but 
not empty ; for in it there is enshrined, 
in that sanctuary inaccessible to all but 
ourselves, the great and only divinity : 
the god that consoles, and sympathizes, 
and encourages, and satisfies—the ideal.” 


At the end of the black village street 
the sea was heaving in smooth, dull, gray 
masses, with a heavy, regular sough. The 
moonlight, as they came into the open, 
seemed to seek out the inner curl of the 
waves, filling it with vividest silver, and 
lighting up the white, powdery surf under 
some posts in the water, whose shadow 
was fantastically profiled, now on the 
white dust of the surf, now on the quick- 
silver of the wave, now on the scarce 
washed-over sand. And further on, be- 
hind the dam of big stones, the sea, be- 
neath the widening moonlight, seemed to 
swell, swell and rise, as if to swamp and 
submerge the whole world. 


II. 


‘*T have been thinking about our talk 
of yesterday, my dear Baldwin,” said 
Signora Elena, as they sat on the terrace 
of the house overlooking the sea, ‘‘ and 
must tell yeu that I don’t believe 
yon really, permanently feel like that ; or, 
if you do, you must be broken of it before 
it becomes a habit. You do not shrink 
from duty of any sort; but you shrink 
from those sorts of pain without which, I 
am more and more persuaded, no duty 
can be properly performed. Uncon- 
sciously you seem to have got hold of the 
ideal of a certain German friend of mire 


who said that the aim of life shculd be to | 


grow old decently—‘ anstindig alt zu 
werden.’ ”’ 

‘* But,’’ put in Lady Althea, seated on 
the grass and looking at the sea with half 
closed eyes, her boy’s hat drawn over 
them, wondering at the changing shapes 
and cclors, ‘Sis that such a bad aim ? 
One could not do much harm in the world 
if one kept it steadily in mind.” 

‘* It is merely,’’ answered Baldwin, 
‘* giving to old age the place which death 
has occupied in certain schemes of exist- 
ence, considering it a final loss of all 
things which we can make easy only by 
gradual and constaut renunciation. No, 
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Ido not at all agree with your German 
friend, Signora Elena. The aim of life, 
or rather, I should say, the reward of a 
life properly lived, should be and is the 
exemption from old age. For surely, al- 
though there is a natural diminution in 
bodily and mental vigor, the greater part 
of the bankruptcy of old age should be 
put to the account of riotous living, or to 
lazy indifference. And therefore it seems 
to me that old age, in so far as an evil to 
be expected (an evil often greater to others 
than to one’s self), must be forestalled not 
by a process of denudation or shrinkage, 
of detachment from things which already 
detached themselves from us, but rather 
by a resolute enlarging of our personality 
and its spiritual possessions, of our share 
in the life of the world.”’ 

It seemed to them, as they sat there on 
the terrace, that this life of the world was 
vividly brought before them by the things 
they saw and heard, the sea rushing in 
and the sun dispersing the clouds, and the 
wind heaping them up again in great bars 
and masses. Sun and wind and sea, fresh- 
ness and warmth and life, permeating, 
overwhelming complexity of sensations 
and feelings, manifold, wonderful, inde- 
scribable ; expanses of sparkling blue, bars 
of violet water beneath the cloud-bars, 
currents and pools of turquoise green, wash 
of pale buff where the surf dies out, great 
various blending movements of the sea in 
front, the sea which taught the old crafts- 
men to make their mosaic vaults. Sea 
and wind and sun, ever varying colors and 
ever varying sound, the music of the surf 
containing all manner of instruments and 
phrases, the swish of the wave unfurling 
and rushing forward, the hiss of the water 
torn into foam on the rocks, the rattle of 
the wave falling back on its successor 
hurtling along the shingle, the great boom 
of the water gathered up and crashing 
down on itself—all things these, of which 
we think as being so simple, as we think 
also of our mood in their presence, but 
wonderful, complicated in reality, made 
up of endless other things ; feelings and 
impressions also, drenching us, rolling us, 
carrying us on their surface, drowning us 
in their depths, as we feel ourselves car- 
ried along, overwhelmed, by the rushing 
sea sound, 

‘* Yes,’’ said Signora Elena, ‘‘ but how 
can that be if we hold aloof from others, 
allowing them to be only subjects for duty 
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and objects of esthetic contemplation, 
seeking to avoid all contact such as brings 
those ‘‘ uneasy plcasures and fine pains,’’ 
as Emerson calla them, which Baldwin 
described to us last night? For our life, 
were it as it ought, should be a gradual 
assimilation of the standards, the ideals, 
the potentialities even of others, a growing 
better, for having made one’s own the wis- 
dom, vittue, and largely the repugnances 
that constitute the moral wealth of the great 
world without. Each one of us, of the 
better at least, brings into the world some 
virtue to which he is more particularly in- 
clined, or the remarkable aversion for 
some patticular fault ; and, by the acticn 
of individual on individual, these excel- 
lences become cor:mon property, each 
man tending to practise or at least to de- 
sire, some virtue not inherent in his own 
nature, and each man also making his 
ncighbor more squeamish toward the vices 
which he himself could never stomach. 
We are born simple, poor, thin ; the rest 
of mankind makes us (if we are of the 
tight kind) take body, strength and shape 
in the process of maturing ; indeed there 
can be no maturity without such process. 
People who never come to live on the life 
of the community do not grow, are stunt- 
ed, barren, and end in deformity. Of 
such men and women who, when once the 
sap of youth is dried up, grow thin, acid 
and useless, we have all had experience.”’ 

‘** Undoubtedly,’’ answered Baldwin, 
** the good are those who grow constantly 
wiser and better, thriving on the world’s 
goodness. But this does not disprove 
that, although we assimilate the qualities 
ef others, our real life must, as I fear, 
take place in solitude. There is, for an 
instance, a sort of turning-point in life, at 
least in the life of many, when we make 
the choice—or rather the choice is made 
by our nature—between such enriching, 
refining of our soul, and that impoverish- 
ment due to indifference to the welfare of 
others, and to the good that is in them. 
This moment, I have noticed, is often cun- 
temporaneous with that falling off of the 
common beauty, strength and spirits of 
youth, after whose loss so many of us 
seem to undergo so strange a transforma- 
tien. For it would seem that there is in 
youth a certain liberation of energies, a 
balance of vitality left over by the cessa- 
tion of mere growth, and continuing to be 
called forth for awhile in answer to the 
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claims which growth so recently made ; 
and this surplus of life induces in usa very 
wrong notion of the individual ; what we 
like, admire and confide in is not really he 
or she, but the common graciousness of 
evanescent youth. Add to this that while 
such bounty of universal accident ceases, 
the claims and the friction of life in- 
crease ; and a poor nature, instead of 
growing rich by the pressure of demands 
which it can no longer satisfy, is speedily 
reduced to bankruptcy. So that, unless 
we assimilate, we must inevitably de- 
teriorate,”” 

Lady Althea had been listening very at- 
tentively, with that curious expression of 
hers, as if a new light were being shed 
upon many holes and corners of her soul, 

‘* But,’’ she said,—‘‘ how shall I ex- 
press it? lave we aright even to be- 
come better, in a certain sense, to prevent 
our own deterioration, at the expense of 
others ?”’ 

** How can one become better at the 
expense of others’? asked Baldwin, 
‘* since becoming better means becoming 
more useful and less noxious ?”’ 

‘** Why, then, we may surely be becom- 
ing more useful and less noxious to certain 
people at the price of suffering to certain 
others. I cannot see why we should ex- 
pect that it should be otherwise—why, in 
a world full of physical misery and wrong, 
we should expect everything to be delight- 
ful in the category of our highest pleas- 
ures and duties ; if simple matters are full 
of imperfection, how much more so the 
most complicated matters in the world ! 
Signora Elena has been talking about as- 
similation ; but does not assimilation im- 
ply eventual exhaustion of the thing as- 
similated? [I don’t know much about 
human beings and their feelings, but it 
seems to me that two creatures cannot al- 
ways find each other equally enchanting 
and satisfying. We consume all things ; 
it is absurd to expect that we should not 
also consume human creatures and be con- 
sumed by them in our turn. Life is per- 
petual change ; the very movement which 
makes our interests and our loves alters 
them and obliterates. Such variations, 
such exhausting of one thing after another 
is our life, it is our constant striving on- 
ward to new experience. But when it 
comes to our fellow-creatures, we may 
surely be buying our development at the 
price of their pain, And when it can be 


obtained only at this price, there seems no 
reason why any of us precious creatures 
should have this full life, this full experi- 
ence. The answer of that Prince or Min- 
ister is constantly coming to my mind : 
‘Il faut vivre, monseigneur!’ ‘Je 
n’en vois pas la nécessité.”? Faust left 
Gretchen because he wanted further ex- 
perience, in the shape of the Young 
Witch, [Helen of Troy, and I suppose 
dozens of others besides. But why should 
Faust have had that additional experience 
at the expense of poor Gietchen’s misery ? 
Why should he have had the Young Witch 
and Helen? Our desires betray us often 
into the absurdity of supposing them to 
constitute rights. We desire, we require 
novelty, romance, fulness of experience, 
high development. But what of that ? 
We desire justice also in the world, yet 
we do not find that ; and it seems to me, 
so long as it is justice only in the abstract 
and to others, we sit down contentedly 
enough without it.”’ 

** So then,’’ said Signora Elena, look- 
ing at the girl tenderly and admiringly, 
‘* Baldwin has forsworn human affections 
because he has found them a source of 
pain to himself ; and you, my dear A'- 
thea, have made up your mind to avoid 
them lest they should snare you into giv- 
ing pain to others ?”’ 

Lady Althea did not answer, but rose 
from the grass and want to look at the sea. 

Over the sea the wind had built a 
bridge, straight, flat, stretching from head- 
land to headland, of white cumulus mar- 
ble, beneath which flowed the currents of 
deep lustrous blue, of enamel green ; and 
behind which, far away, was cast its own 
shadow, a deep violet band on the water. 
The cumulus marble, as the sun rose slow- 
ly and gained strength, softened into 
something of looser texture, equally 
luminous but more granulated and crisper, 
great bales and heaps of purest snow, 
making one understand, in a way, the 
faint ridge of white, distant ice Alps in 
the offing. The sea swayed under the big 
cloud-bridge, luminous, sparkling, deep 
blue, turquoise green, unsteady bars of 
violet shadow, the moving waters massing 
themselves into ridges, rising, arching into 
solid crests, scooped, hollow, heavily 
poised ; the green circle bending, top- 
pling, crashing down into foam, running 
along, white breasts and manes now of the 
sea-chariot emerged, hurrying along the 
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smooth, white, glassy highway made bv 
the passing of the last wave, 

Lady Althea remained leaning on the 
parapet, watching those sea coursers, the 
wave running along as it were on all-fours, 
careful never to rise till it comes to the 
stone of the shore, and there, as it leaps 
up, suddenly caught by the backward im- 
pulse of the wave that has gone before and 
has just leaped vainly up into foam, 
driven back, a subsiding of hissing surf, 
rolling the rattling stones as it goes, lying 
down, arched and smooth for the next 
wave to rush forward in its turn, filling 
one’s ears with such various sounds which 
merge into one—roar and rattle and hiss, 
and great re-echoing crash, overwhelm- 
ing, yet so deep that a voice at one’s 
elbow would be rude and loud in compari- 
gon. 

‘*She may understand that—what the 
sea has to say, and why it is uneasy in 
mind,’’ said Baldwin, nodding in the 
direction of Lady Althea, ‘‘ and I fancy 
she would be spoiled for one, that she 
would lose some of her odd charm if she 
could understand human seethings and 
moanings as well—understand them from 
experience, from within, and not merely 
as a subject for indignation or pity. She 
eannot understand wanting anything, ex- 
cept a map, as it were, to show one the 
paths of duty. But you, Signora Elena, 
ought to be kinder and more just toward 
me; you quoted Emerson’s expression 
about friendship’s ‘* uneasy pleasures and 
fine pains” —well, you must know them, 
And you must admit that to a creature at 
all imaginative, but unable to make 
friends, like Lady Althea, with the waves 
and winds and clouds, such idealizing affec- 
tion must hold out the temptatiun of being 
made the highest, most exquisite minis- 
trant to the cravings of our poor, idealiz- 
ing self. What isany art, afterall, but the 
giving of one side only of the living crea- 
ture, of a portion of its suggestiveness, its 
promise and its fascination? The pleas- 
are to be derived froin exploring the un- 
known, from supplementing it with our 
imagination, which is the pleasure of a 
new friendship, stands to the pleasure 
which art or literature can give, as the 
fascination of a living creature, moving, 
shifting, taking on every second new as- 
pects of beauty, does to the fascination of 
a mere painted picture. In the new friend 
there is, for awhile, the realization of the 
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ideal, the exquisite delight, at least, of 
feeling that the ideal is within one’s grasp. 
But the ideal escapes, the desire fails. 
Even granted that any melody is as really 
exquisite as when it first flashed across our 
mimory, it is quite certain that no mel- 
ody is such that we can listen to it for- 
ever. The idealizing faculty is forever 
insatiate, forever demanding new food. 
All this is natural enough and legitimate, 
us long as we deal with art ; but art is fic- 
tion, made to be fiction, and human beings 
are real, moulded out of reality, their own 
and ours; and is that reality, which 
means suffering, to be trifled with? Lady 
Althea, from her intuition of saving pain 
for others, and I, from my experience of 
pain to myself, have come to much the 
same conclusion, ’’ 

‘* The conclusion of helping folk with- 
out loving them,’’ answered Signora 
Elena ; ‘‘ but you are both wrong, and 
both would be defeating your own end. I 
have let you both bave your say, and now 
I am going to answer you.’’ She had 
taken Baldwin's arm, and walked slowly 
to where Lady Althea was still standing, 
absorbed in the sea, or in her own 
thoughts, ‘‘ You are thinking,’’ she said, 
with that gentle obstinacy, that indulgent 
resolution, as of a person who understands 
how an error could arise, and is patient in 
setting it right, ‘* that the life which you 
advocate—your life of helpfulness to the 
unknown or indifferent, of shrinking from 
contact lest you should hurt or be hurt— 
does not, somehow or other, harmonize 
with the life of the air, and the water 
around you, that it seems out of place in 
a world which lives in this way,’’ and she 
nodded toward the rolling sea and the 
rolling clouds overhead. ‘‘ But you an- 
swered your own objections unconsciously 
when you said in your plea for solitude of 
soul, that there isno reason why we should 
have all we crave for, why, as you said, 
Faust should leave Gretchen for the Young 
Witch and for Helen. Perhaps the strug- 
gle in the moral world—the struggle for 
life there, a very different one from that 
of claw and beak—is really much more 
like what the sun and the sea and the wind 
and the rocks are showing us now, each 
struggling, breaking against the other, 
their victories and defeats making the 
beautiful life of the world ; not the sea 
saying to the cliffs, ‘I will lie calm, and 
let you alone,’ and the cliffs answering, 
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‘We will become friable and turn into 
mud at your touch,’ and the wind and 
sun agreeing to have nothing to do, either 
of them, with the clouds-—a sort of gen- 
eral running away of the various instincts 
of our nature, each afraid of damaging 
and being damaged, which would make the 
soul as fine a sop as the world would be, 
if the elements were to come to terms, 
and agree to stay quiet. Our spiritual life 
must be neither a continual struggle to 
have, nor a continual giving up ; but re- 
fusing nothing legitimate to ourselves and 
to others, weighing the claims of both, a 
continual stirring, seeking, refraining and 
renouncing, the manifold activity of which 
can never be replaced by any sweeping 
sacrifice of others, or any sweeping self- 
renunciation. ”’ 

** You mean then,’’ answered Lady Al- 
thea, slowly, ‘‘ that Faust ought to seek 
for further experience, but not at the ex- 
pense of Margaret ?”’ 

‘** Tt sounds very humdrum, but that is 
what it comes to: donot squash your own 
nature for the benefit of others, for others 
will require very likely some of the very 
things in you which you are squashing ; but 
trample upon every individual temptation 
of yours that makes light of other folk’s 
happiness. Life, as you said, my dear 
Althea, is perpetual change, Al! we need 
see to is that this fact remains well in our 
mind ; that the ery ‘ always,’ into which 
all vivid emotion translates itself, should 
no longer deceive us or others ; and that, 
knowing ourselves to be variable, we should 
provide that others should suffer as little 
as possible by our tendency to vary ; that 
they should expect it, or if they cannot 
expect it, should be saved the pain of our 
variation by our refusing to vary.’’ 

** Tn fact,”’ put in Baldwin, ‘* your phi- 
losophy, dear Signora Elena, is that there 
are no royal roads to justice and generos- 
ity ; but that we must seek them, like 
everything else, along paths where, unless 
we keep our eyes continually before us, 
we shall perpetually stumble.”’ 

Lady Althea seemed puzzled, 

‘* But, Signora Elena,’’ she said after a 
moment, ‘‘ such consideration for the 
feelings of other folk necessarily implies a 
diminution in our liberty, in that very lib- 
erty without which right behavior is im- 
possible. Fidelity toward individuals is 
inevitable as a moral consequence of de- 
pendence upon individual affection. But 
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does not fidelity of this sort imply a wil- 
ful blindness to that individual’s defects, 
or amore degrading acceptance thereof # 
Ought we not to think of another kind of 
fidelity—fidelity toward our own better 
self, our better moments ; determination 
never to lose any higher possibility or 
higher habit, or higher accidental advan- 
tage that may come tous? Fidelity, I 
won’t say to the ideal, because nobody 
knows what the ideal is, and it seems to 
degenerate into mere words, but toward 
the nobler reality.”’ 

Signora Elena shook her head. 

** Fidelity toward our best moments, my 
dear Althea, is fidelity toward our best 
friends. It is not true, as Baldwin said 
last night, that our highest, innermost life 
must take place in solitude, That is the 
case only when what we have taken for 
friendship is a mere imaginative fancy, 
the thing made of ‘ wine and dreams’ of 
Emerson ; or when what stirs within us, 
mistaken for the ideal, is the mere craving 
for the submission of other souls to our 
soul, or the mere restless desire for nov- 
elty. On the contrary, I should venture 
to say that in our innermost soul, in the 
place where the baser parts of our nature 
dare not intrude, the best and the happiest 
of us will find always the soul, the judg- 
ment, the example, the trustfulness, of 
another. For, imperfect as we all are, we 
require each other’s more perfect parts ; 
and every true friendship, every noble 
love, will represent some fragment, smaller 
or larger, of a perfection that we require. 
For all noble love means such an adjust- 
ment, natural and spontaneous, that our 
loved ones will possess our higher qualities 
in higher degree, or other high qualities 
which we lack, and which we must bor- 
row to lessen our baseness,”’ 

Baldwin smiled bitterly. ‘‘ But,’’ he 
objected, ‘* you have yourself said that we 
are not equal in endowments, that we have 
all got good qualities and bad. Then will 
not such friendship imply. as Lady Althea 
said, a certain departure from our own 
higher standards in our acceptance of the 
baser side of those we love ?’’ 

‘** We never love the baser sides—those 
that are really base to our consciousness. 
What we love is the better in them, and 
what they love, if capable of real love, is 
the better in us; so that while we are 
purified we may also be purifying. For 
nothing is more valuable than the assist- 
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ance of those whose nature, unconscious 
of certain of our temptations, shames us 
out of them, making us feel how paltry, 
how accidental is the value we see in some 
things, how simple it is to do or to refrain 
from certain others, We are forever 
showing one another a portion, realized, 
incarnate, of that great abstract of better 
things which you call the ideal. Indeed, 
I think such a partial ideal, vested in 
human individuals, is better for our nature 
than the abstract ideal personified in a 
supernatural being; we are less often 
called upon to do the impossible, to strain 
until we break and despair; we are less 
often also let off by the sense of our in- 
competence to reach higher things. 
Humanity is human, knowing human 
bounds ; and the very faults which we 
find in our friends ought to encourage us 
to attain to some of their virtues. The 
more that is asked of us (when asked by 
the quiet trust of one we love), the more 
we are able to give. In all of us who 
have a little moral health, our doing and 
refraining is greatly commensurate with 
the trust placed in us by others.” 

They were silent for a few moments. 
The sun, getting hotter and hotter, was 
melting the big cumulus balls of that 
bridge stretched in mid sky from headland 
to headland. Its snow was becoming less 
erisp (before you might have almost heard 
its scrunch) and dazzling, and was dissolv- 
ing to gray ragged vapors, dissolving and 
dissolving, which the wind drove before 
it, inward to land. Then the bridge dis- 
appeared and the blue sky was clear. 

“*T quite agree,’’ said Baldwin, “ that 
we grow, asin the physical soin the moral 
order also, by assimilation from without. 
Our self, as you said, is to a large extent 
the rearrangement of those other selves 
whom we have met and lived with ; the 
originality of our personality being shown 
in the new pattern made out of these old 
materials. Can we doubt it? Is not our 
mind the collection of things outside us, 
sights, sounds, words—the thoughts and 
feelings of other folk, transmitted by the 
necessities of our special nature? Let us 
examine our consciousness, independent 
and origina] creatures that we are ; and 
answer sincerely, how much it would con- 
tain had we never come in contact with 
others, in reality or in books? Where do 
I end and you begin? Who can answer ? 
We are not definite, distinct existences, 
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floating in a moral and intellectual vacuum ; 
we are forever meeting, crossing, encroach- 
ing, living next one another, in one an- 
other, part of ourselves left behind in 
others, part of them become ourselves : a 
flux of thought, feeling, experience, aspira- 
tion, acomplex interchanging life, which is 
the life eternal, not of the individual, but 
of the race.”’ 

** But all this,’’ added Baldwin sud- 
denly, ‘* may surely exist apart from such 
personal feeling as you advocate. Cannot 
we admit at once that people are prose, 
good prose or bad, and take them with 
the same calmness with which we read a 
book? You see I am still tormented by 
the doubt whether we human creatures are 
not always in danger of preying upon one 
another, unless deliberately chained up 
with the chain of indifference ; whether 
friendship, when it does not mean were 
dull jogging side by side, must not imply, 
as Emerson seems to have thought (and 
Emerson is the great expert of friendship), 
not merely the absorption of one by the 
other, but the actual exhausting one other 
of all that can please and profit, even as 
we exhaust the air of the oxygen which 
we require. . . . It is certain that there 
comes a moment when the charm of pur- 
suit, of discovery, of the unknown, must 
end, Or rather when the qualities which 
come under our notice are merely such as 
we do not care for, because we had quick- 
ly discovered and enjoyed those for which 
we could care ; when we get to know the 
residuum, which, to us, is trash. . . . It 
is terrible to fee) that one has burned up 
or out another soul ; there is a sense of 
awful humiliation in this recognition when 
we do recognize. It seems an insult to all 
one’s better feelings. Infinitely rather the 
bitterness of seeing that one’s self has been 
exhausted by another, that one has done 
all one’s poor little tricks, sung all one’s 
poor little songs. . . . 

Baldwin was silent, and for a moment, 
Signora Elena did not answer. Only, to 
break the silence, Lady Althea said very 
quietly : 

‘** Yes, but why should people consume 
one another? Why live on each other, 
and nothing else? Surely there is some- 
thing false in that. It seems to me that 
friendship, if it could exist, should be the 
journey, side by side, of creatures living 
off the same interests, the same aspira- 
tions, staying together because they both 
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were attracted by the same things. I don’t 
know, of course, but it seems as if crea- 
tures impelled merely towaid each other, 
must necessarily, after meeting, pass one 
another, pushed onward in opposite direc- 
tions or, at least, toward new objects, by 
the very wants and wishes which had 
brought them together, Surely people 
might see the reality, and feel naturally in 
their affections as much as in anything 
else.” 

Signora Elena shook her head, ‘I 
doubt it,’’ she said ; ‘* we cannot prevent 
ourselves—some at least—from weaving 
what Emerson calls the textures of wine 
and dreams; But is it not sufficient if, 
once the cobweb of imagination broken 
through, we recognize the solid reality 
underneath? If the human being be 
cherished in place of the phantom, not in 
the same way, but, perhaps in a measure 
for its sake? Could we even be brought 
close to reality unless decoyed by fancy ? 
Prose remains ; good prose, holy prose, 
often infinitely more satisfying than the 
poetry ; but who is he that searches after 
prose? Weare not like Saul, who went 
to seek for his asses and found a king- 
dom. No prosaic useful thing would 
make us stir; we must be baited by the 
unattainable. Even if the idealizing fancy 
should bring us down upon prose, bruised, 
and having bruised it, remember that it 
has brought us in contact. But for it we 
might have walked on a mile apart. 
After all, if the prose of others is noble, 
and our own prose noble, the two nobili- 
ties will coalesce. But we require both 
poetry and prose. If we sought in our 
friendships for only poetry we should be 
libertines, wasters, destroyers. But po- 
etry is what moves, prose what retains us. 
Friendship is, after all, something akin to 
wedlock ; only, being restrained by none 
of wedlock’s legal and natural bonds, and 
not limited to one individual, of a freer, 
more sensitive sort; and yet wedlock 
begins, or should begin, in the love of the 
unreal, No; let us not despise that 
seemingly selfish, seemingly barren love 
for the perfect, desire for the unattain- 
able ; through it we rise to better things, 
find them within our reach. Do not let 
us despise even the foolish courtship of 
friends, if there comes from it the sincere 
and honest marriage of true minds. You 
are not what I thought to pursue in you, 
but pursuing the unreal nobility I become 
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ennobled, and when possessing the real 
prosaic excellence I am euriched.’’ 

**You speak like Mr. Baldwin,’’ re- 
marked Lady Althea. ‘‘ You seem to ad- 
mit all his notions of poetry, of unreality, 
of exaltation ; then, how is it that you 
do not come to his conclusion—namely, 
that all this poetry and unreality and fer- 
vor can lead only to bitterness ?”’ 

‘* Because I think,’’ answered Signora 
Elena, ‘‘ that there enters into my calcu- 
lation an element which both—you, with 
your stoical sense of duty, and Baldwin, 
with his zesthetical pessimism—have some- 
how left out of account : the simple, com- 
monplace thing called love. It is love 
which, as in all other matters, is the trus- 
tiest opponent of that tendency to prey 
upon each other, in whatever sense. 
Love prevents that lassitude, that bitter- 
ness of which Baldwin has spoken ; it re- 
moves all fear of wearing out or being 
worn out. It knows nothing either of 
novelty or of satiety, for it is, essentially, 
the caring for a creature because it is ¢t- 
self ; the act of prefeiring, because one 
has preferred. Love gives us trustfulness, 
patience, and, in a way, fairness, All 
these, of course, we ought to possess tow- 
ard every man and in all cases ; and some 
day, when earth becomes heaven, we 
doubtless shall ; only that day has not 
yet come. We have indeed nv intell. c- 
tual right to trust all men, since they so 
often, willingly and unwillingly, deceive 
us ; it is our duty to weigh them, and 
often to throw away when found wanting. 
The world at large is bound to teach us a 
vast amount of well deserved suspicion ; 
nay, a good deal of that we learn, as 
Baldwin was saying yesterday, from the 
consciousness of the poorness of our own 
stuff, and the multiplicity of our own 
adulterations, At all events, it is not by 
contact with the rank and file of our fel- 
low-creatures that we can be educated to 
that readiness to wait for further evi- 
dence, that giving of credit, which are so 
necessary for all dutiful action. These 
things are taught us, at the expense, alas ! 
sometimes of base endurance of evil—by 
those whom we love, whom our soul can- 
not afford readily to lose, to keep whom, 
and our opinion of whom, we are willing 
to wait and trust an infinity. Nay, more 
important still, love alone by making us 
care, not for a mere quality, a mere pleas- 
ure-giving item, but for an individual ; 
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not for a mere momentary impression, but 
for a life ; love can teach us to do what 
philosophy and justice clamor in vain for ; 
tu take the bad with the good, to consider 
the bulk of a creature’s merits and de- 
merits, not to throw away what is pre- 
cious, because of some alloy; not to 
yield, above all, to the momentary supe- 
riority of the sound piece of Z which hap- 
pens (the whole case reversible the next 
minute) to come into momentary contact 
with an unsound piece of Thou—’’ 

**In short,” put in Baldwin, ‘* you 
consider what you call love as the banker 
of our good impressions, and generous, 
and also just, appreciations, enabling us 
to tide over difficult moments, giving that 
highest of moral, as of economic, requi- 
sites, credit.’’ 

‘* You have expressed it perfectly, so 
perfectly that I believe, in your heart of 
hearts, that you agree with me, Baldwin. 
Love identifies us in such mysterious man- 
ner with others, that the pain or pleasure 
which we merely know is yet more vivid 
than such as we in ourselves can actually 
feel. It substitutes the desire for pleas- 
ure, the shunning of the unbearable, for 
that call of duty which in most things 
does not succeed in becoming sufficiently 
imperative. Therefore do not despise 
ourselves for asking and granting favors, 
for doing more for those we love than for 
those who are indifferent. It is a great 
step, the greatest of all, to be taken out 
of ourselves, however near by ; and we 
could not, probably, wish well to man- 
kind, to our kinsmen or countrymen even, 
if we had not first Jearned to seek the 
good of the one and only—’’ 

Lady Althea had been listening with 
knit brows and parted lips; she had 
learned something, but an objection still 
remained deep in her austere nature. 

‘© Then,’’ she rersarked, ‘‘ to give their 
due to all men, both in help and in for- 
bearance, and most, perhaps, in under- 
standing ; to do our duty because not to 
do it would make us too miserable—all 
this to you is an ideal too high for us 
creatures ; a thing far from attained in 
any, and perhaps even uuattainable. And 
Jove—this sort of vicarious selfishness—is 
to bridge over the gulf between preference 
for ourselves and justice to others. But 
there is one point which puzzles me. 
May we not be acquiring such powers of 


sympathy, such capacities for justice, at 
the price of the very opportunities, the 
very possibilities, of putting them to 
profit? Friendship, love—call it what 
you will—means preference ; and does 
not preference imply exclusion; and 
hence want of sympathy, want of justice ? 
And do we belong so exclusively to our- 
selves—belong to hoard or to waste—that 
we should have the right of giving the 
whole of us to one other ?’’ 

Signora Elena took the hand of her an- 
tagonist, so strangely impersonal in her 
abstract passion for right, and yet, with 
her youth, ber face rather of a beautiful 
boy than of a woman, and her restrained 
tenderness of manner, so very lovable. 

‘*T think,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that the 
answer to your objection is contained in 
my very recommendation to do what you 
still question. If we hoard or waste our 
soul, as you say, for the benefit of one 
other, cheating the rest of the world of 
the very fruits of that habit of loving- 
kindness, we are loving not too much but 
too iittle. We must be absolutely gener- 
ous and liberal in order to be just. In 
giving the whole of ourself to one idea, 
we cheat another of its due influence ; in 
giving ourselves to one person, we are de- 
priving of their legitimate portions all 
those others, whether at our hearth in 
humble matters, or among the unseen 
crowd, attainable only to our most gen- 
eral thought, who require us. We must 
love, and let ourselves be loved by many. 
For the use of us, as if everything else in 
this world, my dear Althea, is to be con- 
sumed and assimilated : we are the focd 
and fuel of one another.”’ 

Lady Althea did not answer. She rose 
from the grass where she had been sit- 
ting, and walked silently along the shore. 
The sea was shifting its patterns of spark- 
ling blue, of peacock, of enamel green and 
violet ; the waves rushing along, making 
and unmaking themselves, hissing and 
hurtling and booming against the stones ; 
the sunshine seeming to swirl all round. 
She did not say anything more on the 
subject of their conversation, but when, 
much later, they said good-night, she 
kissed the hand which Signora Elena ex- 
tended, and departed in silence, which 
seemed more meaningful than words,— 
Contemporary Review, 
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FRIEDRICH VON BODENSTEDT. 


BY ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


In Friedrich von Bodenstedt, who has 
just died at Wiesbaden of the fell disease 
which has this year robbed Europe of so 
many men, great and good, Germany has 
lost a great and good poet. Mirza Schaffy 
is the name by which Friedrich von Bo- 
denstedt was best known, the Songs, by 
which he, some forty years ago, took the 
heart of Germany by storm ‘having been 
given to the world as ‘‘ The Songs of 
Mirza Schaffy.’’ So it pleased the young 
German singer, who had spent happy 
years in the East, to call them, in com- 
pliment to a loved Persian teacher, ‘There 
was, however, nothing Oriental about 
them, excepting here and there the metri- 
cal form adopted ; and it was, at first, 
with amusement, and afterward with 
chagtin, that Bodenstedt learned that a 
large portion of his countrymen believed 
his work with the Persian name to be 
merely atranslation. Even now that they 
have passed through more than a hundred 
editions, and are part of the heart-lore of 
Germany, there are many who do not 
know that the ‘‘ Songs of Mirza Schaffy’’ 
are the songs of Friedrich von boden- 
stedt, and that the lady Edlitam, to whom 
they are dedicated, is none other than 
Mathilde,* his German wife, called still 
by those who, like the present writer, 
have the honor of knowing her, ‘‘ Frau 
Edlitam.”’ 

How German is the spirit of these 
songs may be seen by the following love- 
ditty, as little Oriental, surety, as any- 
thing in Heine : 

‘* Down on the vast, deep ocean 
The sun his beams doth throw, 


Till every wavelet trembles 
Beneath their ruddy glow, 


‘* How likenest thou those sunbeams 
Upon my songs’ wild sea ; 
They tremble all and glitter, 
Reflecting only thee !” + 


And this bit of wisdom could surely only 





* The h is dropped in the anagram. 

+ The English versions of the songs here 
given are from the translation of ‘* Mirza 
Schaffy,” by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling, pub. 
lished by Karl Grddener, of Hamburg, in 
1880, 


come from one who had looked about 
him in the West of the world : 
‘* Not always he most sage is 
Who oldest of his age is ; 
And they who much do suffer 
Grow colder and grow—rougher,”’ 


The plain fact is that Bodenstedt, despite 
his Eastern pseudonym, is as German as 
was his compatriot, the Reformer, author 
of the remarkable couplet : 


‘* Ja, wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang !”’ 


‘* Wein, Weib, und Gesang’’—these it is 
that make up the book of Mirza Schaffy. 
Here is the opening of one of his wine- 
songs, concerning which the question may 
well be asked : Who but a very German 
Hafiz would so sing ? 


‘* In the goblet’s magic measure, 
In the wine’s all powerful spirit, 
Lieth poison and delight : 
Lieth purest, basest pleasure, 
Ev'n according to the merit 
Of the drinker ye invite. 


‘* Lo, the fool in baseness sunken, 
Having drunk till he is tired ; 
When he drinks, behold him drunken, 
When we drink, we are inspired !’’, . . 


Another of these German—very German 
—songs begins : 


** Drink not unfeelingly, 
Nor yet unthinking drink,’’ , . . 


Fass we now with the poet from “‘ Wein’’ 
to ‘* Weib.”” Would any but a Teuton 
have written this ? 


‘“* A perfect woman likeneth a fount, 
Whose pure, clear waters bubble as they 
mount, 
A very revelation of the Lord. 
It doth but joy and freshen us : no mast 
It will bear onward ; but the ocean vast, 
Aye, and great rivers borrow from its 
hoard,’”’ 


Of Song the poet whispers that its soul is 
brevity : 
‘** Witty rimes and clever 
Never should too long be ; 
This beware and never 
Let too long your song be.”’ 


His prevailing note is merry, but he can 
be very serious. His creed is beautiful : 
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‘*In early days methought that all must last, 
Then I beheld all changing, dying, fleet- 


ing ; 
But though my soul now grieves for much 
that’s past, 
And changeful fortunes set my heart oft 
beating ; 
I yet believe in mind that all will last, 
Because the old in new I still am meet- 
ing. ” 


These are some of the songs the music 
of which (there is in the German originals 
of them a very sweet music) has passed 
into German life; but in Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt his country has lost not only 
a writer of songs, but also a fine scholar. 
His knowledge of languages was wide, and 
his translations of the pvets, especially the 
Russian poets, are masterpieces. For a 
time he held the chair of Old English at 
the University of Munich, and England 
will long remember him as a Shaksperian 
scholar of the first importance; one, 
moreover, who was not only a commen- 
tator, for his contributions toward Shak- 
sperian criticism, many and valuable as 
they are, are not the first tribute which 
he has paid to our poet, as they will! know 
who have read his superb rendering into 
German of the Sonnets. The music of 
Spenser also delighted him, and among his 
poems is an epic written in the Spenserian 
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stanza, of which epic he said sadly one 
day, ‘*My people do not read it.” 
Though possessed of a perfect knowledge 
of English, he had but Jittle acquaintance 
with England, and it was one of his beau- 
tiful beliefs that the people of Spenser's 
country read Spenser. 

In daily intercourse Friedrich von Bo- 
denstedt was singularly gentle and kind, 
with an old-world courtliness of manner 
that was very charming. The present 
writer only once saw him really angry, 
and that was on a young girl’s venturing 
in his presence to speak slightingly of 
Thomas Moore. The poet, then already 
an old man, rose from the table at which 
he was sitting, and, without book, 
** chanted,” in a rich musical voice, song 
after song from the Irish lyrist, repeating 
at the close of each, ‘‘ If that is not song, 
what is it??? The confession was made 
that that was song, and the poet, grown 
calm again, said gently, ‘‘ Is song not 
poetry ?”’ 

The question is one the answer to 
which, it seems, the world is giving to- 
day, and—lie gently, earth, on those 
sweet singers, Mcore and Bodenstedt !— 
very largely, alas! in the negative.— 
Academy. 
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I suppose there are no living creatures 
on earth that more surprise and astonish 
the new-comer at first sight in their na- 
tive haunts than the Brazilian toucans. 
Such incongruous birds have no right to 
be alive; there's something absolutely 
paradoxical, unearthly, absurd, about their 
grotesque and bizarre appearance. They 
look for all the world as if they’d stepped 
direct out of one of Sir Augustus Harris’s 
Drury Lane pantomimes into the shad- 
owy depths of a South American forest. 
That strangely shaped head, that heavy, 
overgrown, and gorgeously colored beak, 
seem almost as if they had been produced 
by some ingenious stage carpenter, and 
then stuck by mistake on the wrong body, 
so much too small is the bird itself for its 
ungainly proboscis. And. yet, when one 
comes to examine them closely in their 
own wild woods, one sees at last that evo- 
lution, like wisdom, is justified in the long 
run of all its children, For, quaint and 


misshapen as the toucan appears at a first 
hasty glance, every detail in its organiza- 
tion bears none the less some distinct ref- 
erence to the exact niche in the economy 
of nature which that very odd fowl has 
by slow degrees carved out for itself in 
the fruit-forests of tropical America. 

It is always by comparison, and espe- 
cially by tracing out through analogy the 
probable course of development in every 
race, that peculiar forms in plant or ani- 
mal life can best be comprehended. _ Biol- 
ogy nowadays, we know, is nothing if not 
comparative. So let us begin by trying 
what light the smaller bills of other allied 
or like minded birds can be made to throw 
upon the origin and nature of toucans ; 
and then let us return once more to the 
gaudy toucan tribe itself, and see on what 
causes it ultimately depends for the evo- 
lution of its singular and characteristic 
peculiarities, 

ILornbills, you may perhaps be aware, 
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are not toucans, nor are they even related 
by descent to the toucan family, being 
perfectly independent developments of a 
distinct 1ace, which has arrived in Africa, 
India, and the Malay Archipelago, at 
something the same odd and uncanny re- 
sults as the toucans themselves have sepa- 
rately attained by a wholly different path 
in the South American forests. Never- 
theless, as we have all learned from the 
wisdom of our ancestors that the longest 
way round is the shortest way home, I 
hold it for truth that whoever would fully 
understand toucans must first begin by 
evolving the hornbills, as the Getman 
philosopher evelved the camel from his 
inner consciousness. For in the evola- 
tion of the hornbill the stages are easier 
for us to follow step by step ; the inter- 
mediate links are more numerous and bet- 
ter preserved ; and the course of events 
that led some kingfisher-like bird of the 
Eastern Hemisphere to develop a huge 
beak till it grew into a hornbill, may be 
regarded as a very fair typical parallel to 
the course of events which led some fruit- 
eating woodpecker of the western tropics 
similarly to develop into a grotesque but 
splendidly-colored toucan. In short, [ re- 
gard our present subject in a wide and 
comprehensive light as a comparative 
study of the origin and development of 
very big bills in the tropical fruit-eaters. 

As point of departure in our tour of 
exploration through this outlying ornitho- 
logical province, I know no better starting- 
place than our common and beautiful little 
English kingfisher. For voyages of dis- 
covery are always and necessarily from 
the known to the unknown ; and I take 
it for granted that the kingfisher, though 
by no means a common object of the 
country in southeastern England, is at any 
rate just known by sight, even to town- 
bred eves, as a quick gleam of gold and a 
flash of bright blue among the yellow flags 
and tall sedges of many a slow-running 
copse-clad river. It is, indeed, the most 
brilliantly-colored and handsomest of our 
indigenous British birds ; and on that ac- 
count, perhaps, being much persecuted 
for its beauty, it is also the shyest, the 
most retiring, and the quickest-winged of 
any. 

But whoever has had the good luck to 
catch a glimpse of a kingfisher at rest on 
the branehcs of an alder “overhanging the 
water’s edge—head bent forward toward 
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the stream, and vivid eye keenly intent 
for the glance of a silver fin in the 1iver 
beneath—must have noted that, though 
the bird is all grace and elegance in its 
own special way, the head and bill are 
unusually large, or even top-heavy, for the 
size of the body. This bigness of head 
is a general peculiarity of all the kingfisher 
tribe, and it depends, of course, upon the 
nature of their food ; for if kingfishers 
had only as wide a gape as a sparrow or a 
robin, they could never manage to gulp 
down whole the roach and dace and mill- 
er’s thumbs and stone-loach which form 
the staple of their light and nutritious 
diet. Already in the kingfishers, in fact, 
as compared with other members of the 
woodpecker tribe, to which in a wide 
sense they belong by descent, we can see 
a distinct enlargement and broadening of 
the bill, in adaptation to the new and 
predatory mode of life adopted by the 
family. 

Oddly enough, too, as it happens, we 
can even show that this increase of size in 
the kingfisher’s bill is itself of compara- 
tively recent origin. If you surprise a 
kingfisher’s home in a hollow of the bank 
(which it needs sharper eyes to do than 
most people possess), and examine the 
callow young on their nest of fish-bones, 
you will find that the beaks of the nest- 
lings are much shorter and nariower in 
proportion than those of the adult birds, 
thus showing an approach to the common 
type of bill in their remoter ancestors. 
For it is a commonplace of biology since 
Darwin’s day that young animals always 
resemble the earlier type of their race, 
and that recently acquired distinctive fea- 
tures become more and more pronounced 
as the creature approaches complete ma- 
turity. Thus young soles (to take a fa- 
miliar example), instead of being lop-sided 
as in later life, swim straight like other 
tish, with one eye on either front, and 
only take after a while to the curious 
habit of lving on one side upon the sandy 
bottom with both eyes distorted to the 
upper surface ; and thus, too, young frogs 
begin their career as trne water-breathing 
fish, which we know as tadpoles, and only 
later drop their tails, their gills, and their 
aqnatic habits, to hop on shore at last as 
fully-developed lung beating and four- 
legged amphibians. 

Now, the true kingfishers, 
name betokens, 


as their 
are all and sundry of 
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them anglers by use and wont ; and some 
among their number, like the little Indian 
species, and the pied Egyptian form so 
familiar to every tourist by Cook’s steam- 
ers up the Nile, have even Ligger bills in 
proportion than the blue water haunter of 
our English streams—no doubt because 
they have on the average larger and bo- 
nier-headed fish to deal with. But there 
is a certain outlying group of omnivorous 
kingfishers in the Asiatic and Malayan 
world, so careless of verbal accuracy that 
they actually forbear to fish at all, con- 
tenting themselves rather with a very 
mingled and unsavory diet of grasshop- 
pers, butterflies, lizards, crabs, and blind- 
worms, which they pounce down upon in 
the dense glades of far eastern forests. 
A few, like St. John the Baptist, lead an 
ascetic life on a cheap meal of locusts. 
Now, all these aberrant non-aquatic and 
fish-forswearing members of the halcyon 
tribe require and therefore possess a still 
larger bill and a still wider gape than their 
riverside relations; and they are best 
known to stay-at-home Englishmen, per- 
haps, in the person of their largest and 
dingiest representative, the Laughing Jack- 
ass of Australia, whose strange and monot- 
onous cry and ungainly form have made 
hin a favorite at the Zoo and in many pri- 
vate aviaries, 

The Laughing Jackass, to be more pre- 
cise, is the biggest of the kingfishers ; and 
as it lives almost entirely off Australian 
lizards, with a dash of water thrown in 
now and again by way of variety, it natu- 
rally needs even a bigger and wider bill 
than any other of its fish-eating or locust- 
catching relations. When it opens its 
formidable beak to utter its fiendish laugh 
—the loud laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind—it looks as if it were all mouth: a 
most uncouth wild beast, capable of swal- 
lowing at a gulp, without the faintest ef- 
fort, its own bulk in lizard flesh. Its 
weird and discordant merriment keeps the 
forest lively from morning to night ; at 
intervals through the day it pours forth 
its full heart in profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated inanity. Cleaily, we are here 
well on the way toward the development 
of the hornbills ; for the Laughing Jack- 
ass is an omnivorous kingfisher, all beak 
and throat, who has deserted the riverside 
and the cult of Father Isaac for the tangled 
deptks of the Australian forest. 

From some such ancestral form as this, 
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no doubt, the hoinbill himself is almost 
certainly descended. For your hornbill 
is a forest-haunting bird of the Malayan 
and Indian region, allied to the kingfishers 
in bony type and structure, but strictly 
frugivorous in diet—a reformed character, 
indeed, who, on removal from the fisberies 
to the innocent woods, has left off shed- 
ding blood, and been converted, by a pe- 
rusal of Professor Newman’s tracts, to 
vegetarian principles. | Nevertheless, in 
some species of hornbill a fair dash of the 
old Adam still survives unsubdued ; for 
not only on an emergency do they relapse 
again under stress of circumstances into 
the bad habit of catching and eating liz- 
ards, like their allies the Laughing Jack- 
asses, but they have even been known to 
revert on occasion to the primitive king- 
fisher tactics, and to angle after trout with 
distinguished success like their earliest an- 
cestors. Such recrudescences of barbar- 
ism, however, like the stray cases of can- 
nibalism among European sailors, occur 
only in certain outlying and barbarous 
forms; the true hornbills of the Malay 
Archipelago, Mr. Wallace assures us—and 
he knows them intimately—are confirmed 
vegetarians, without a last lingering regret 
for the fleshpots of their ancestral Egypt. 

With this change of habit in the horn- 
bill tribe from a carnivorous to a strictly 
vegetarian diet comes a corresponding 
modification in the form and size of that 
ever very variable member, the bill. 
Fruit-eaters have always big and powerful 
beaks ; and the hornbills, which regale 
themselves on the large and luscious fruits of 
Africa, India, and the Malay Archipelago, 
require them even bigger and more power- 
ful in their way than most other fruit- 
eaters, Their habit of feeding, in fact, is 
to seat themselves at leisure—for they are 
dignified birds—on the branch of a loaded 
fruit-tree, and to pick off one by one with 
deliberate care all the fruits they can find 
within reach of their perching place. As 
they gather each, they throw their heads 
backward with a sudden little jerk, and 
gulp down the big mouthful entire with a 
curious tossing motiun. For this pur- 
pose, they need very big bills and a very 
wide gape ; and natural selection has pro- 
vided them accordingly with both to a de- 
gree that renders them not a little gro- 
tesque and unsightly, 

But the special peculiarity from which 
the hornbill derives his name is not the 
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size alone of his overgrown beak, but the 
funny casque or excrescence which forms, 
as it were, a sort of false front or outwoik 
to it. In many of the species—for the 
hornbills are themselves a considerable 
family—this ‘* horn’ or helmet seems to 
be of use for the most part merely as a 
balance or make-weight, like the pole of 
the acrobat. But in the great helmeted 
hornbill of Sumatra it consists of a solid 
bony material, resembling ivory ; and 
Mr. H. D. Forbes has quite recently ob- 
served that the bird actually uses it asa 
hammer or battering-ram to beat the 
branches of fruit-trees, just as farmers in 
England beat apples in their orchard. 
With its heavy scarlet hammer-fronted 
casque, this huge and ingenious hornbill 
butts against the boughs with resounding 
thuds, and so dislodges the figs on which 
it feeds from the inaccessible small twigs 
that would not bear the weight of so 
portly a visitor, But alas! in this mer- 
cantile age, when commerce exploits every 
quarter of the globe from China to Pera, 
the Malays are rapidly exterminating the 
great helmeted hornbill for filthy lucre’s 
sake ; for out of its dense white casque, 
as hard and handsome as ivory, they have 
learned to manufacture beautiful studs and 
sleeve-links of considerable money value. 
In most other hornbills, the casque is a 
light cancellated and pumice-like strue- 
ture, unfitted for hammering ; but in this 
particular bird the bony character of the 
helmet had led Professor Flower to infer 
that it must be used for butting, even be- 
fore Mr. Forbes observed its employment 
for that purpose in the Sumatran forests. 
Like the Laughing Jackass, the horn- 
bills are a vocal race, and their powers in 
this respect are of a kind to leave even 
their Australian allies far behind in the 
lurch as public performers, Among the 
dim woods of New Guinea the voice of 
the great hornbill is heard in the land 
more than a mile off, and resembles, says 
Mr. Wallace, ‘‘ something between the 
bray of a jackass and the shriek of a loco- 
motive.’’ It is not to be surpassed in 
power by any sound that any animal on 
earth is capable of evoking—not even in- 
cluding the howler-monkeys of the South 
American tropics ; and as it never ceases 
for a moment the livelong day, re-echoing 
through the hills with resonant bellows, 
life in the forests of southern New Guinea 
is not to be recommended to nervous pa- 
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tients who give notice to their landlord 
because the girls next door are learning 
the piano. Even the most experienced 
and tolerant of tropical travellers describes 
the resulting hubbub as ‘‘ absolutely intol- 
erable.’’ 

All the hornbills have a very odd habit 
connected with their nesting which has no 
relation at all to our proper subject of big 
bills, but which is so very interesting in 
its own way that I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion of dragging it in, neck and crop, into 
the present discussion by way of digres- 
sion. ‘To tell you the truth, there’s noth- 
ing I love like the discursive style. It 
saves one from the besetting sin of prig- 
gishness, and we will allow, between our- 
selves, that if men of science have a fault 
(which I am far from desiring to asset), 
that fault is that they’re just a trifle in- 
clined at times to be priggish. Well, the 
hornbill’s ménage, when he takes to house- 
keeping, shows a tendency to more than 
Oriental seclusion. His harem is inviola- 
ble, though strictly monogamic. The 
male bird places the female securely in a 
hollow tree, and there plasters her up with 
mud, a close prisoner in her room, til] she 
has hatched her eggs, leaving only a little 
hole just big enough for his own bill to 
poke through, and by this buttery hatch, 
so to speak, he feeds her sedulously day 
by day during the sitting season. Within 
the safe retreat so formed the hen bird 
makes a comfortable nest of her own 
feathers, and remains with her young till 
they’re fully fledged, being tended al! the 
while with assiduous care by her devoted 
husband, Match that if you can fora 
model of the domestic virtues ! 

And the way the father hornbill feeds 
his wife and brood is itself almost as 
strange as the device he employs to pro- 
tect her from harm during the period of 
nesting. The male bird, through the 
breeding season, eats as much fruit as he 
can stuff, till he has filled his crop with 
it ; then, at stated intervals, he disgorges 
the whole lot at once in an envelope or 
gizzard-sack, which is, in fact, the disen- 
gaged interior lining of his own stomach, 
I apologize for plain speaking, but the 
facts of science must not be blinked for 
fear of Miss Podsnap. Well, in a very 
short time the envelope grows again, and 
is again got rid of, with all its contents, 
to feed the wife and children in their 
prison nursery. Such devotion surpasses 
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even the fabulous instinct of the pelican, 
for the male bird himself grows, naturally 
enough, as thin as a lath in the process, 
while the hen gets so fat in her idle in- 
door life, that she. is eagerly sought for by 
the natives as a delicious morsel, figuring 
on their menu as a royal dainty. And 
now, as Herodotus puts it, enough has 
been said concerning the ways of horn- 
bills. Let us pass on from this side-issue 
to our more proper subject, the South 
American toucans. 

So far as descent is concerned, the tou- 
cans, we saw, are in no way connected 
with the kingfishers and the hornbills ; 
the resemblance between the two groups 
is, as biologists phrase it, purely adaptive. 
In other words, while one set of birds in 
the Eastern Hemisphere took to fruit-eat- 
ing habits, and consequently acquired a 
large and top heavy bill, another and to- 
tally unconnected set of birds in the West- 
ern Hemisphere took on their own account 
to the self same mode of life, and ac- 
quired accordingly, by independent steps, 
much the same external characteristics. 
But while the hornbills are kingfishers 
who have gone forestine and fruit-eating, 
the toucans are woodpeckers who have 
equally adopted a vegetarian diet. And 
the marks of their distinct origins cling 
to them still, for while the hornbills have 
feet divided into three fingers and one 
thumb apiece, like the rest of the king- 
fishers, the toucans agree rather with the 
parrots, the cuckoo, and the other birds 
of the great woodpecker family, in having 
their toes divided by twos and twos, a 
pair of fingers on each foot bending for- 
ward on the perch, and a pair of thumbs 
at the back bending hindward to meet 
them. The coincidences between the two 
big-billed groups, in fact, are mere adap- 
tive likenesses, due to similarities in ac- 
quired mode of life, The differences, on 
the contrary, are fundamental and deep- 
seated differences, due to real diversities 
of ancestral origin and pedigree. In one 
word, a set of developed and big-billed 
woodpeckers, known to us as toucans, fill 
in the economy of nature in South Ameri- 
ca the same place which is filled in Africa, 
India, and the Malay Archipelago by a 
set of developed and big-billed kingfishers, 
known to us as hornbills. 

I know no fowls of the air which more 
admirably typify in their own persons the 
effects of a forestine tropical fruit-eating 
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life than these gorgeous toucans. Their 
big bill enables them to reach out from 
afar at fruits, as they sit at their ease on 
the trees that bear them, and to toss them 
off at a gulp ina large and airy manner 
that is very characteristic of all the whole- 
swallowing fruit-eaters, They are grega- 
rious and sociable birds, to a great extent 
organized into a fixed community ; for 
they make common cause against enemies, 
such as owls and falcons, whom they sur- 
round and mob with one accord after the 
fashion of all dominant races, as rooks do 
in England. Having thus little need for 
protection, they are noisy and clamorous in 
their native woods, resembling in all these 
respects the other gregarious fruit-eaters, 
like parrots and monkeys. In short, they 
display for us in full perfection the free, 
democratic, fearless, open, and gossipy 
life naturally engendered in tropical sur- 
roundings among powerful and_ social 
frugivorous species. 

But it is more especially the gorgeous 
coloration of the toucans which renders 
them most typical in many ways of the 
habits and manners of the larger fruit- 
eating birds, For I have already pointed 
out in this magazine, in dealing with the 
more widespread family of the parrots, 
that flower-haunting and fruit-eating crea- 
tures, such as butterflies, humming-birds, 
cockatoos, and lories, almost always de- 
velop in the long run a marked esthetic 
taste for pure and brilliant colors, which 
reacts at last through sexual selection on 
their own appearance. Accustomed to 
seek their food among bright tropical 
blossoms or gaudy southern forest fruits 
like mangoes and star apples, these feath- 
ered esthetes acquire hereditarily a love 
for color which influences them in the end 
in the choice of their own brilliant mates, 
and so secures the perpetuation of the 
most beautiful and most gorgeous of their 
kind by unconscious selection, And in 
this respect the toucans are absolutely un- 
surpassed in the whole range of nature ; 
their large and richly colored bills, their 
delicate breast plumage, and their bodies 
generally, present a variety of melting 
tints and contrasted hues nowhere else to 
be found in equally close display on any 
other animal, 

People who have only seen stuffed tou- 
cans in a museum, however, can have no 
proper idea of the astonishing magnifi- 
cence and beauty of their rainbow color- 
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ing in a state of nature. For the most 
delicate and mcst iridescent of all their 
hues are those of the big beak and the 
soit naked parts of the ten and body. 
Here, blue and green, crimson, orange, 
and yellow, pass quickly into one another 
by dainty gradations. Unhappily, the 
tints of the soft parts are so very evanes- 
cent that they disappear altogether within 
a few hours after death; and without 
them to harmonize the general effect of 
the whole, the gaudy coloring of the per- 
manent plumage is apt to strike one, in a 
museum, as positively garish in its crude 
reds and yellows, A living toucan, on 
the contrary, though almost barbaric in 
its magnificence, can never be accused of 
vulgar bad taste ; it is like St. Mark’s at 
Venice, or the Moorish decoration of the 
Alhambra at Granada, polychromatic to 
the last degree, yet always beautifully 
harmonious. 

It’s worth while to notice, too, that the 
most brilliant colors of all, in the living 
toucan, are lavished on that very bill, 
which to human observers often seems so 
disproportioned as to be a positive disfig- 
urement. This shows that de gustibus 
non est disputandum. The toucans them- 
selves clearly think quite otherwise. To 
them, a large bill is a point to be ad- 
mired, as a matk of perfect and advanced 
toucanity. And this is entirely in accord- 
ance with a general law of animal decora- 
tion, first pointed out, though not (I be- 
lieve) correctly interpreted, by Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Mr. Wallace has shown 
that brilliancy of color in most animal 
races is, on the whole, ‘‘ proportionate to 
integumentary development ;’’ in other 
and simpler words, that wherever any ex- 
ternal part of an animal is very much 
larger than in most of its allies, that part 
is as a rule most brilliantly tinted. No 
other insects, for example, have such 
widely expanded wings in proportion to 
their bodies as butterflies ; in none do the 
wings vaty so much in form and size ; and 
in none are they clad with so beautiful 
and highly-organized a coat of scale-like 
feathers, Among birds, again, we have 
the wonderful clothing of plumage, the 
most highly organized, the most varied, 
and the most expanded and fluffy of der- 
mal appendages, And if we look at the 
various birds in detail, we see in the same 
wav that the most highly colored and most 
richly varied matkings, as Mr. Wallace 
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shows, occur on those parts of the feathery 
coat which have undergone the greatest 
modification and attained in the end the 
most abnormal development. 

In the peacock, for example, the tail- 
coverts, or secondary tail feathers, are 
developed to a degree elsewhere entirely 
unknown ; and it is on their greatly di- 
lated and expanded ends that we find the 
gorgeous shaded eye-spots of green and 
gold and purple which the bird displays 
so proudly before his observant dames, 
In the various birds-of-paradise, according 
to the nature of the species, the gorget, 
or the breast-plate, or the crest, or the 
tail-feathers, are produced into long and 
graceful streaming tufts, which coucen- 
trate accordingly on themselves ail the 
beauty of the coloring. In the Argus 
pheasant, the secondary quills of the 
wings are lengthened and broadened for 
ornamental display ; and it is here that 
one finds that wonderful ball-and-sockct 
shading which, as Darwin observed, marks 
the highest point yet attained on our 
earth by the selective esthetic preference 
of the lower animals. Similarly with the 
humming-birds : it is their highly-devel- 
oped necklets, or breast-ornaments, or 
wings, or tail-feathers, that glow with 
metallic sheen of silver, gold, and bronze, 
or reproduce the varied tints of amethyst, 
sapphire, ruby, and emerald. I needn’t 
further elaborate this obvious point : who- 
ever looks at an aviary or a stuffed collec- 
tion of birds will sec at a glance for him- 
self that from the woodpecker to the os- 
trich, from the waxen chatterer to the 
macaws and cockatoos, wherever there is 
a specially brilliant spot of coloring in the 
plumage of any particular specimen, that 
spot occurs always on the most highly de- 
veloped, expanded, or tufted feathers. - 

What is the reason of this law? Well, 
without going into it too deeply at the 
tag-end of our discussion, I should be dis- 
posed to say this, Such marks are in 
every case most distinctive of species, 
They vary much from kind to kind ; when 
higbly developed, they mark an animal at 
once as a fine specimen of its own particu- 
lar race. They bespeak vigor, «fliciency, 
full realization of the specific ideal ; and 
therefore they are likely to be admired by 
strong and vigorous members of the oppo- 
site sex. Thus we human beings attach 
importance to a characteristically human 
face and mien; we dislike the slouching 
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gait, the low bridge to the nose, the heavy 
chin, the retreating forehead, which indi- 
cate close relationship to the ape, our ally. 
And in a man we all admire the distine- 
tively manly form and features—a fine 
flowing beard, a thickly-clad upper lip, an 
upright carriage, a tall and well-knit 
frame, an intellectual face, a brow that 
bespeaks at least full ordinary faculties. 
And so, I believe, in all other species, at- 
tention is chiefly directed, as regards the 
sense of beauty and the choice of mates, 
to those special qualities which mark high 
individual realization of the ideal of the 
race. In the peacock, a spreading and 
brilliantly colored tail ; in the humming- 
bird, the peculiar decorative adjunct of 
each particular kind ; in the stag, branch- 
ing antlers with many noble tines ; in the 
mandril, the vivid, iridescent hues of the 
facial callosities. 

Now, if we apply these general princi- 
ples to the case of the toucan, we can see 
at once why the toucan’s bill is so gor- 
geously and so wonderfully colored with 
melting tints. It is an exceptionally large 
and highly modified organ, produced by 
slow degrees through the action of natural 
selection from some parent form far 
smaller and less extended. It has an im- 
mense expanse of integument, in which 
colors are accordingly very likely to show 
themselves as direct results of organic 
modification. Itis highly characteristic of 
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the toucan race, and is therefore sure to 
be much admired by toucans at large, as 
a proof and guarantee of high toucanical 
qualities. So it is sure to be the part on 
which most stress will be laid by its own 
allies in the choice of mates, and where 
color will be most insisted upon, as with 
ourselves in the case of the cheeks, the 
lips, and the face generally. Moreover, in 
each species of toucan the bill is differently 
colored, and these differences in color 
most probably serve, not merely as recog- 
nition marks, by which each kind may 
know its like in crowded fruit-resorts, but 
also as special attractions between the 
sexes of each species. In many instances, 
indeed, the markings are especially gay 
and brilliant on the bill, and they always 
act as ready signs of specific distinctness, 
and so get ingrained in each toucan’s 
mind as constituting the tribe-mark or 
uniform of its own particular clan. One 
might compare them in this respect with 
Scotch tartan-plaids or North American 
totem crests ; while from the alternative 
point of view they resemble rather the 
British ball-dress, or the diamonds and 
sapphires with which beauty decks itself 
out to attract the wandering eyes of the 
eligible voung man. Unfortunately, 
much of the toucan’s beauty is only skin- 
deep, and fades out entirely in stuffed 
museum specimens. —Cornhill Magazine. 
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Curiosity is our name for two most 
widely separated states of mind. We 
call the passion which compels the greater 
intellects of the world to discover—as, for 
example, the connection between the force 
which keeps the moon in its orbit, and 
the force which brings the apple to the 

round—curiosity. And we call the force 
which fills our newspapers with idle ‘ in- 
terviewings,’’ which tries to elicit Dr. 
Joseph Parker’s ‘‘ opinion’ as to what 
will be done with St. Paul’s when the 
Church is disestablished, or M. Renan’s 
opinion as to the supposed analogy be- 
tween Pope Leo XIII. and a ‘‘ bluebottle- 
fly,”’ curiosity also. It was curiosity 
which led Goethe to gain for us a great 
step in our knowledge of the morphology 
of plants ; and it is curiosity which tri- 


umphs in the discovery that Mrs. Smith 
is about to contract a second marriage, or 
that Mr. Black is about to set up a gig. 
It is curiosity which founds all our knowl- 
edge of science, which impels us to deem 
him happy who is able to trace out— 


‘* causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of trouble and insane distress ;’’ 


and it is curiosity which sets in motion 
the whole mighty world of gossip, and 
fills the minds and mouths of men with 
rags and tags of incident and innuendo, 
speculations as to what might have hap- 
pened if a millionaire had not quarrelled 
with his brother, the deep interest which 
is taken in the motive that induced this 
neighbor to give a dinner-party, or that 
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friend to appear annoyed when the sub- 
ject of the county ball was introduced. 
And yet it is perfectly true that the nobler 
and the meaner curiosity are of the same 
stock, just as the mountain and the mole- 
hill are of the same substance—nay, just 
as the iron in the most distant star is of 
the same material as the grate in which 
your fire is burning. Indeed, it may be 
truly said that the same impulse which 
makes one man pry into the minds of his 
neighbors and try to extract from Dr. 
Joseph Parker a perfectly idle opinion as 
to the best remedy for quarrels that turn 
home into a mere ‘‘ bear-garden,’’ con- 
cerning the morality of going to the play, 
leads another man to disentangle the se- 
crets of the human heart, and reveal them 
in such immortal works as the romances 
of Walter Scott, or the plays of Shake- 
speare. The curiosity which stirs up all 
the idle and mischievous gossip of the 
world when it agitates a poor mind, cre- 
ates human literature when it sets a great 
mind in motion, just as the curiosity 
which makes one man a successful pigeon- 
breeder, gives another the clew to the 
origin or modification of species and the 
doctrine of evolution through the conflict 
for existence. 

Now, if this be so, that which makes 
so much curiosity mean and even malig- 
nant, is not anything radically perverse in 
the special attitude of mind which we call 
curiosity, but rather the general pettiness 
of the character which entertains it. Even 
the practice of interrogating and inter- 
viewing which is assuming such enormous 
proportions in the world, is not the un- 
wholesome prying it is on the ground that 
the practice is essentially bad—for all re- 
porting is only interviewing under suit- 
able conditions—but because it is ill-di- 
rected and miscalculated. It furnishes 
mere gossip when it only tells us what a 
man thinks whose judgments are not 
really responsible and deliberate judg- 
ments—are not of a nature to help other 
men in judging rightly. It may furnish 
very useful guides indeed to the forma- 
tion of right judgment, when these inter- 
viewings are not undertaken at random, 
merely to catch the attention of a vacant 
and listless reader, but for the sake of 
finding out what a man who has given 
special attention to a difficult subject, 
thinks upon that subject, especially if he 
has no better and more appropriate op- 
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portunity of delivering his opinion, Ina 
word, it is a difference in the calibre of 
character itself, which causes the striking 
contrast between the nobler and the 
meaner kind of curiosity, that’ curiosity 
which really wants to understand better 
the causes and consequences of natural 
events and human actions, and that mere 
inquisitiveness which craves something to 
think about, and finds nothing so satis- 
factory as what is called ‘‘ news’’ of the 
sayings and doings of those persons of 
whom something more or less interesting 
is already known. The higher kind of 
curiosity seeks for the enlargement of the 
ground plan of life, for new keys to the 
secrets of human character or natural laws. 
Mere inquisitiveness only seeks at best a 
new glimpse of life, a fresh incident to 
diversify its monotony—at worst, a new 
pretext for meddling in the affairs of other 
people, and obtaining an advantage over 
those who have found no such excuse for 
meddling. Curiosity—which is etymo- 
logically ‘* carefulness’”—implies a serious 
and even earnest search, Inquisitiveness 
—which is “ inquiring,” or ‘* searching 
into’’—implies nothing more than en- 
deavoring to lay bare that which is hid- 
den, and suggests the natural irritability 
of piqued and perhaps competitive vanity, 
rather than any serious purpose. 

The difference between the two is, then, 
the difference between a character that 
thirsts for a better command of all the 
intricate labyrinth of human life or physi- 
cal order, and a character which feels the 
mere itch, as one may not unjustly term 
it, for some novelty of experience. The 
latter is rather a crave for new sensation 
than a desire for new insight. We are 
told of Athens at the beginning of our 
era, that all the Athenians and strangers 
who were there spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing. Now, there we see the same im- 
pulse which appears at the present day to 
deluge even Dr. Joseph Parker with im- 
pertinent letters, inquiring his opinion on 
all sorts of possible or impossible events. 
The Athenians of that age, if they had 
had newspapers like ours, would have 
been the most active and the most ire- 
pressible of interviewers. They would 
have filled sheet after sheet with the spec- 
ulations of the sophists as to what had 
been the origin of all the various idola- 
tries, or what might possibly have sug- 
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gested the altar ‘‘ to the unknown God.”’ 
They would have interviewed St. Paul on 
the subject, so soon as he was understood 
to have a conviction of his own, and they 
would have interviewed the Stoics and 
the Epicureans as to the credibility of the 
Jewish stranger’s belief; and none of 
these interviewings would have deepened, 
but would rather have frittered away, that 
eraving for some true vision of unseen 
power and unseen goodness which is at 
the root of all genuine religious careful- 
ness and spiritua) vigilance. For this may 
be taken as the distinction between the 
nobler curiosity and mere inquisitiveness, 
that the one is repelled and nauseated by 
mere irrelevant novelty of experience, 
while the other is attracted by it. It is 
not in the least a new sensation which the 
nobler curiosity desires ; it is a new con- 
fidence in the power to discriminate reali- 
ties, the power to see beneath mere ap- 
pearances and plausibilities into the true 
meaning of either natural phenomena or 
human motives. On the other band, mere 
inguisitiveness is quite content with any 
fresh experience, however irrelevant, how- 
ever arbitrary, however little in keeping 
with the older experiences ; indeed, the 
more of pure novelty there is in it, the 
better. The inquisitive reader of the 
newspapers is equally delighted whether 
he finds M. Renan speaking of Leo XIIL. 
as a bluebottle fly, or catches an Arch- 
bishop so little on his guard as to drop 
into some familiar phrase like ‘‘ Good 
gracious !’’ or ‘* My goodness !’’ Neither 
piece of information in the least enlightens 
him as to the facts of life, or helps him 
in discovering the best way of steering his 
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own course among those facts. Lut, in 
both instances alike, he has the sensation 
of a new experience, that agreeable stimu- 
Jus of the palate which a new condiment 
eauses. The nobler kind of curiosity is 
not only indifferent, but even irritated by 
that intellectual distraction which, instead 
of leading to any truer and more compre- 
hensive grasp of men or things, wastes 
attention on a meaningless experience, 
and diverts it by the will o’-the-wisp glit- 
ter of a misleading interest. There is, in- 
deed, no more fata] enemy to the nobler 
curiosity than the meaner curiosity. Mere 
inquisitiveness seems to have the power 
of exhausting the energies of the mind 
without enriching us in the smallest de- 
gree. And, unfortunately, the newspa- 
pers, in their eagerness to find readers, 
appeal to both principles, and more often, 
perhaps, to the meaner than the nobler. 
It is so easy to excite the interest of va- 
eant minds by pure and unadulterated 
gossip, so difficult, comparatively, to help 
people to see more truly and think more 
effectively. Of course newspapers serve 
both ends ; and we may fairly say that in 
England we have a great many which 
serve the nobler curiosity much more ef- 
fectually than the meaner. Still, as the 
competition for readers becomes more and 
more eager, there is an ever-increasing 
temptation to supply by frivolity and 
scandal the sort of attraction which the 
indolence of ordinary readers in mastering 
the facts of life as they are, renders it a 
more or Jess arduous task to furnish with- 
out the help of a good many base or ques- 
tionable baits. — Spectator. 





CUPID'S VISIT. 


BY MICHAEL FIELD, 


I ay sick in a foreign land ; 

And by me on the right, 

A little Love had taken stand 

Who held up to my sight 

A vessel full of injured things,— 

His shivered bow, his bleeding wings ; 
And underneath the pretty stiew 

Of glistening feathers, half in view, 


A broken heart : 


he held them up 


Within the silver-lighted cup 
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That I might mark each one ; then pressed 
His little cheek against my chest, 

And fell to singing in such wise 

He shook the vision from my eyes. 


— Academy. 





BISMARCK, 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW, 


** Du glaubst zu schieben und du wirst geschoben.’’—Gortue’s ‘‘ Faust,” 


In the last number of this Revizw was 
an article called Wiliium, charging the 
present German Emperor with every qual- 
ity calculated to excite disgust for his per- 
son and mistrust of his actions. The 
writer was careful to conceal his name, 
and took equal pains to avoid giving his 
readers such data as‘might guide them in 
verifying the charges he made. The Em- 
peror is accused of being a hypocrite, a 
coxcomb, a cad, a ‘‘ temporary figure- 
head,”’ a person who never opens a book, 
heartless, abnormally sensitive to Press 
comments, A story is even told of his 
having been once discourteous to a young 
lady ! 

The writer of the article made no state- 
ments that can be seriously discussed ; in 
fact, whatever strength his words have 
springs from the position they hold in 
type. The German Emperor takes no 
interest whatever in meeting calumnies 
which periodically appear against him ; 
and the ‘‘ unsightly American,’? whom 
the writer tries to stab with his ill-bred 
language is helpless in a case like the 
present. On behalf of the latter, how- 
ever, I beg to state that the United States 
Minister in Berlin is far from unsightly. 
He is, besides, an exceedingly agreeable 
man, famed for his wit, his political tact, 
and his generosity. He admires the Em- 
peror, who has treated him with conspicu- 
ous favor. Mr. Phelps does not belong 
to the strictly Bismarckian order of physi- 
cal beauty, but ‘‘ unsightly’’ was not the 
word to use even then. 

The writer in ambush offers us one 
clew to his identity, for had the article 
emanated from Friedrichsruhe it could 
not have breathed a more loyal tone to 
the fallen Chancellor, The writer obvi- 
ously anticipates the speedy collapse of 
the Emperor’s work, and prepares us for 
a recall of his late Minister as of another 
Napoleon from exile. It may not be time 


wholly wasted, therefore, if I place to- 
yether some of the leading features of Bis- 
marck’s public life in order to show the 
reader why the vast majority of Germans 
side with their Emperor in being compla- 
cently reconciled to the ex-Chancellor’s 
continuing in his present state of innocu- 
ous desuetude, 


BisMarcK AND THE Socrauists,—In 
1863 Socialism celebrated its first birth- 
day in Germany in the reign of Bismarck. 
Its first apostle was a shallow, vain, high- 
living man about town, named Lassalle, 
who was happily despatched next year in 
a disgraceful duel with a love intrigue at 
the bottom of it. He had been so shrewd 
as to take advantage of a vague and wide- 
spread yearning for a less laborious state 
of existence, and had formulated into a 
quasi-philosophical system a set of dreams 
usually considered the political outfit of 
the demagogue. He did for the politician 
of Germany what Carey of Pennsylvania 
has done for the Protectionists of the 
United States—started with half a dozen 
cranky premises and spun out a system 
with every specious appearance of eco- 
nomic soundness, Bismarck, whom his 
dearest friends cannot accuse of philoso- 
phic habits, caught eagerly at Lassalle’s 
fallacies, just as some years further on he 
found use for those of the Pennsylvania 
Protectionist. We need not ask whether 
he seriously cared for apy truth the new 
teaching might contain. We have at 
least his own words, publicly used in 
1878, to the effect that he held familiar 
and friendly intercourse with Lassalle. 

Assuming, in charity, that he cared not 
a button for Socialism as a theory, still, 
as a politician, he saw in this new party 
the means of dividing the lower classes, 
who were for the most part Liberals. If 
he could set class against class, the Social- 
ists against the little tradespeople, then 
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he would be the gainer, according to his 
maxim that to conquer you must divide 
the enemy. 

Bismarck has been frequently charged 
with employing so-called agents provoca- 
teurs, that is to say Government spies, 
who disguised themselves as Socialists. 
These agents frequented Socialistic meet- 
ings, stimulated those present to ex- 
treme language and action, and then fur- 
nished the Government with evidence on 
which arrests might subsequently be made. 
These charges against Bismarck have been 
openly made in the German Parliament, 
and never satisfactorily refuted. Of 
course in a matter of secret police histori- 
cal evidence cannot be produced at this 
moment, but information on the subject 
is full enough to warrant us thus far. 

Socialism has flourished under the ad- 
ministration of Bismarck in a manner that 
surprised no one but Bismarck himself. 
Sober politicians and men of the world 
assured him that Socialism was an intellec- 
tual movement and had to be fought like 
other movements of the same kind, not 
by cudgelling and locking up but by public 
discussion. The Liberals consistently op- 
posed Bismarck’s exceptional Bills direct- 
ed against Socialists, and every election 
confirmed them in this course. 

The first Imperial election in Germany, 
in 1871, showed the Socialists vote to be 
less than 125,000 ; but thanks to the po- 
lice government of the Iron Chancellor it 
grew steadily, until in 1877 it was 493,- 
447. In May of the following year Hve- 
de] attempted the- Emperor’s life, and 
Bismarck sought to make people believe 
that assassination represented the policy 
of the Socialist party. He introduced a 
Bill directed against Socialism, The Bill 
was rejected. In the month following 
another attempt was made on the life of 
the Emperor by Nobiling. Hereupon 
Parliament was dissolved, and at the ensu- 
ing election an exceptional bill was passed. 
The Socialists lost somewhat, returning 
only 437,158 votes. In 1881 they were 
still further reduced to 311,961. From 
that date, however, their strength steadily 
increased until at the last poll, in 1890, 
the votes cast were nearly one and a half 
millions, giving the party 35 members in 
the Imperial Parliament. 

The exceptional legislation passed in 
1878 was nominally against Socialists as 
public enemies, but it acted against all of 
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every party who ventured to criticise the 
Chancellor. Patriotic Liberals who dis- 
approved on principle of special laws of 
this nature stifled their scruples in the 
midst of the universal horror felt for a 
paity accused of such outrages. It was 
useless to protest that Socialism did not 
necessarily involve murder, It was plead- 
ed in vain that Hoedel was a member of 
Stoecker’s Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and that Nobiling had no relations 
to the Socialist party. Cooler heads 
pointed out that in other countries foolish 
men had sought to murder the head of 
the State. Queen Victoria herself had 
been shot at; so had two most popular 
Presidents of the United States. Napo- 
Jeon I. and III., each in turn, had been 
targets for the assassin, to say nothing of 
many vastly more respectable men. That 
a whole nation should be treated like a 
Russian conquest because two youths had 
sought to gain notoriety by murder was 
worthy of a mob senate, but sounded 
strange as the sober proposal of a great 
Prime Minister ! 

The law was passed, however, one 
which virtually gave the police permission 
to break into any house, at any time, seize 
anything they liked, lock up any one they 
chose—in short, act almost as arbitrarily 
as the Czar’s agents do in Warsaw to-day. 
The law was renewed at short intervals, 
the last extension being to October 1890. 
The present Emperor, we are happy to 
say, took the very first opportunity of 
dropping, and we hope forever, this sys- 
tem of back-stairs police inquisition in- 
augurated by Bismarck. It was ominous 
to the friends of repression that William 
II. ignored the subject entirely in his 
speech from the throne at the dissolution 
of Parliament in January 1890. It is 
also pretty well known that Bismarck had 
made up his mind before the session that 
a new Bill should be pushed, a still harsher 
one than the last. And it is not risking 
much to guess that Bismarck’s final fall 
is not wholly disassociated from his per- 
sistent efforts to force a generous young 
ruler into dragonnading subjects whose 
only crime was political heterodoxy. So 
much for Bismarck as an eradicator of 
Socialism. He failed completely, and 
failed because he despised the experience 
of other countries. His only remedy 
when persecution failed was more persecu- 
tion, and on this issue alone an emperor 
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was abundantly justified in trying some 
other medicine. 


Bismarck As A ForeiGn Minister.— 
The world loves to contemplate the late 
Chancellor as the arbiter of Europe, a réle 
in which it is most difficult to follow him. 
History must be studied largely in confi- 
dential reports made by diplomatic agents, 
and the secret instructions of many depart- 
ments. These are not accessible to-day, 
and probably will not be for fifty years at 
least. While Bismarck was in power it 
is well known that he edited most of the 
newspapers of his country—that is to say, 
his agents furnished the material which 
was to appear in print, and these agents 
took care that nothing was printed that 
was not in harmony with the views which 
Bismarck wished ventilated. He had a 
very large sum of money at his disposal 
for secret service of this kind, over 200,- 
000 marks annually. It would be unkind 
to Germans to say that this amount could 
purchase editorial space in all their pa- 
pers. It might purchase some space, but 
we trust very little. The way the busi- 
ness was managed was vastly less costly. 
The Government sent out hints, paragraphs, 
and sometimes articles in full, to particu 
lar papers. These papers were at liberty 
to throw the inspired stuff into the bas- 
ket, but they knew too well that if they 
did not do as the Government wished they 
would not merely be boycotted in the 
matter of advertising and other trifles, but 
what was worse, they would find that 
their rivals would always be ahead of 
them in news from headquarters. This 
consideration, and a very small subven- 
tion besides, went a Jong way in produc- 
ing the startling unanimity which charac- 
terized the Press in Germany whenever it 
seemed opportune to abuse an enemy of 
Bismarck. 

Every newspaper correspondent in Ber- 
lin was in the same way expected to make 
a demi-god of Bismarck if he wished to 
succeed—that is to say, if he wished news 
from above ; and thus it happened that 
the outside world never heard of this Min- 
ister except in connection with some new 
triumph, or the mortification of some en- 
emy. Hardly a year has passed since the 
Empire was founded that he has not made 
his papers raise the war-scare; and we 
have been taught from the same source 
that he alone had been able to calm the 


disturbance. His hatred for England has 
been unconcealed, and harmonizes with 
his constant efforts to appease Russia. 
Yet his success with the Muscovites has 
been as feeble as with the Socialists. He 
could not see that while he was preaching 
peace the Russians were steadily arming 
against him, and not even Moltke could 
convince him that the Czar was persis- 
tently concentrating all his available men 
on the western borders of Poland, ready 
to cross at the first convenient moment. 
The present Emperor, as far back as 
1885, saw the movement distinctly and 
warned the Government of exactly what 
has now happened. Germany is hated in 
Russia as heartily as she is hated in 
France ; there is to-day but one vital re- 
ligion in the Czar’s dominions, the gospel 
of hatred. How this feeling has grown 
is a question that would carry me too far 
at present. It exists, and is to-day an 
immediate provocation to war, A great 
Minister might reasonably be expected to 
have followed this movement, and when 
matters came to such a pass that a musk- 
rat could not swim the Narew without 
being stopped by a Mongolian Cossack it 
surely might have been considered proper 
to ask the Czar what those troops meant. 


BismMarcK AND THE Potes,—The war 
in sight between Russia and Germany 
furces once more to the front the melan- 
choly condition of Poland, with her seven 
million police-ridden people, who have 
been kicked, tlogged, and transported so 
vigorously in the last generation that it is 
nothing short of marvellous to find them 
to-day still superior to their conquerors in 
such civilization as they have been per- 
mitted to develop, and still cherishing 
dreams of Home Rule, however stight. 
If sympathy for a down-trodden and gen- 
erous people cannot find space in a states- 
man’s heart, one might expect at least 
that Bismarck would have turned the Po- 
lish discontent to the advantage of his 
own country by winning for his Govern- 
ment the sympathy of a nation who would 
be his enthusiastic ally in the event of 
war. He might have done this by the 
simplest of means—by treating the Poles 
in Prussia with common justice. Instead 
of this he commenced in 1884 a system 
of persecution that can only be matched 
by the means Russia has since employed 
for the same purpose. He _ instigated 
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measures that had for their object the ex- 
pulsion of all Poles who were not Prussian 
subjects ; he inaugurated the policy of 
buying up Polish estates for Government 
account and then parcelling them out to 
German settlers; he tried to force the 
Poles to give up their national language. 
The result was what every Liberal in Par- 
liament prophesied. A race-war began 
where only friendship should have reigned. 
The Poles regarded themselves in the 
light of martyrs, clung the more tena- 
ciously to their forbidden national features, 
and refused to amalgamate with their per- 
secutors ; in fact, began to hate Germans 
as heartily as they despised Russians. It 
is needless to point out that the economic 
results of this policy were disastrous. 
Eastern Prussia sadly needed agricultural 
labor ; yet Bismarck’s policy so irritated 
and demoralized the people that emigra- 
tion from that region became stronger than 
from any other in the Fatherland. Even 
large aristocratic landowners, who are 
men after Bismarck’s own heart, even 
they protested at last against the expul- 
sion of Poles, not because their conscience 
was troubled, but because they needed 
cheap labor in their fields. The Iron 
Chancellor, however, had distinct views 
on the efficacy of physical violence as a 
general pacifier; he had tried it in the 
French provinces ; the Socialists had felt 
it, and the Poles should not form an ex- 
ception. When the sad economic state 
of things was placed before him in 1889, 
and he was begged to discontinue expel- 
ling the Poles, he merely answered : ‘* In 
four weeks 40,000 Poles must get out !”’ 

Next year Bismarck himself got out, 
and William II. promptly traversed a 
policy that was alienating the sympathies 
of a most excellent section of his Empire. 
He gave them to understand that hence- 
forth there was not to be one law for the 
Pole and another for the Prussian, but 
that all were to enjoy the same common 
protection. In 1890, at the Imperial 
manceuvres in Silesia, he emphasized this 
very strongly by saying that he wanted 
to feel that he was working, not with a 
class of his people, but with all of them, 
of whatever race or religion they might 
be. 

And what is the result? The Polish 
Prussians have now a head to their Church 
eminently satisfactory to all concerned ; 
Poles now drink to the German Emperor 
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as heartily as they formerly cursed the 
tyranny of his late Minister, and not long 
ago loyal Germans were amazed to see 
the leader of the Polish Parliamentary 
party actually assisting the Government 
on a vote for increasing the Imperial 
Navy! All this has come to pass since 
Bismarck was relieved. Is any one bold 
enough to say that it could ever have hap- 


pened while he held office ? 


Bismarck AND THE Co.Lonies.—Ger- 
many has been forced into colonial enter- 
prise wholly by Bismarck, though when 
he subsequently saw how small a support 
the country gave him, he did his best to 
work the responsibility off on to others. 
In 1884, the same year that he inaugu- 
rated his offensive system of eradicating 
the Poles, he astonished the world by 
hoisting the German flag at a number of 
tropical points, commencing with Angra 
Pequenia. What made the coloniai efforts 
of that and the subsequent years remark- 
able was that they did not follow upon 
any general movement of German trade ; 
they were not the result of any national 
movement whatsvever ; in fact, the lead- 
ing shipping-houses of Bremen and Hain- 
burg were singularly apathetic in regard 
to them. The only enthusiasm was in 
the breast of those who sought a new field 
for warlike ventures, and of geographical 
clubs in inland towns, 

The German is, and has been in all 
ages, an excellent colonist. No seaport 
of consequence is without a strong Ger- 
man representation. Wherever we have 
seen them, in China, the West Indies, 
South America, the Mediterranean. Ja- 
pan, and above all in the United States, 
they are second only to the English in en- 
terprise and power. They are doing now 
an ever-increasing share of the carrying 
trade of the worid, and no one who has 
travelled on the splendid ships that ply 
between New York and Hamburg or 
Bremen can doubt that the future of Ger- 
man trade is secure. Germans know 
where they can prosper, and do not need 
advice from any Government. They will 
not go to tropical countries if they can 
get anywhere else, and all the Bismarcks 
in the world backed by all the armies of 
Europe cannot make a tropical colony 
more attractive. The eight years that 
have elapsed since Bismarck’s theatrical 
flag-raising in Angra Pequefia have not 
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resulted in any of the promised advan- 
tages. No Germans to speak of have 
sought the hideous solitudes he has pro- 
tected—on the contrary, the steady stream 
of emigration to the United States has 
persisted. The tropics are good for go- 
rillas and negroes —the earth will have to 
be much more crowded than it is to-day 
before any other inhabitants will enjoy 
themselves there. 

Germany has done a great deal of fight- 
ing in Africa since 1884, and there is no 
doubt that she is governing, where she 
does govern, in a manner to acquire the 
confidence of the natives, But counting 
together the cost in money and the waste 
of physical and moral quality that inevita- 
bly accompany existence in such countries, 
I am quite sure that Germany is not a 
gainer in the long run. 

One exception there is, thanks to the 
new Emperor. For he traded an African 
jungle for Heligoland, a little dot worth 
to Germany millions of savage square 
miles. It happened after Bismarck had 
left however. 


Bismarck Anp Protection.—Up to 
the year 1875 the late Chancellor, if not 
an out-and-out I’ree Trader, was distinctly 
opposed to Protection. Within the three 
following years, this policy was completely 
reversed, and on the 15th of December 
1878 he addressed a letter to the Upper 
House, proclaiming himself a thorough- 
going Protectionist. The House which 
was elected in that vear, after the at- 
tempts on the Emperor’s life, was strongly 
Protectionist ; the majority being largely 
landed proprietors of Conservative lean- 
ings. To these men, nothing could have 
been sweeter than the prospect of raising 
the price of food-stuffs at the expense of 
their customers. Of course, Bismarck 
gave abundant reasons for his change of 
heart, reasons which sustain the McKinley 
Tariff Bill, and all similar efforts to be- 
come rich by ruining your neighbor. It 
is odd that Bismarck’s new heart in politi- 
cal economy came to him after he had 
been already fifteen years at the head of 
Prussian affairs, His reasons appeared 
very captivating when first formulated, be- 
cause Germany had suffered some depres- 
sion consequent upon the enormous infla- 
tion which followed the war. It seemed, 
too, that the new tariff did really send 
prosperity, although all other countries, 


and notably England, shared its blessings. 
Little by little, however, German manu- 
facturers realized that while their Govern- 
ment was protecting them as far as the 
bome market was concerned, Protection 
was making it impossible to compete with 
the world outside. They were feeling 
what American manufacturers feel, And 
while the big landowners, and Bismarck 
himself, were glad enough to see the corn 
and pigs of neighboring countries shut 
out, that feeling was not shared by me- 
chanics and employers of labor, who had 
to buy their bread at ‘‘ protected’’ 
prices, 

The parties to the Triple Alliance could 
not feel that their bond was very strong 
so long as they were forbidden to trade 
one with the other. Bismarck’s policy 
in this matter became more and more the 
subject of adverse criticism as years went 
by ; and though he sought to fine and 
imprison respectable men who dared to 
talk Free Trade, and though his influence 
was so great that at one time no Univer- 
sity even ventured to advocate the teach- 
ings of Adam Smith, in the end the good 
sense of the people saw through the soph- 
isms of the new-born Protection. As 
soon as the Emperor got rid of his Bis- 
marck one of the first things he did was 
to lighten the burdens of his people by 
cheapening their food supply. f 

More than this, the Emperor saw clearly 
that trade was a bond better calculated to 
strengthen treaties than any number of 
seals. He therefore proposed to Italy 
and Austria commercial treaties, whose 
influence is destined to have the most ex- 
cellent political effect. Hungary is now 
the bulwark of civilization on the Danube 
against the westward movement of Russian 
barbarism. She is a vast granary and the 
best recruiting ground of the Austro-Hun- 
garianarmy. Her people are wide awake, 
courageous and liberty-loving. ‘lo have 
the heart of such a nation on the side of 
the Triple Alliance is worth many Bis- 
marcks, and that heart is now beating 
with Germany, because of the generous 
treatment Hungary has received at the 
hands of the German Emperor. It is 
more than likely that when Servia opens 
her eyes to the advantages to be derived 
from German alliance she will cease her 
Russian intrigue, and be knocking for ad- 
mission at the same door, 

The German Emperor has not declared 
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himself a Fiee Trader, but he has inaugu- 
rated a commercial policy which will go 
far to offset the great economic mischief 
Bismarck has done in the last ten years 
of his rule. 

I have only touched on a few points in 
the ex-Chancellor’s extraordinary career. 
I could fill many a page by telling how he 
has persecuted in private life men who 
had opposed his measures in public. I 
might mention his attempts to ruin so 
pure, so scholarly, so patriotic a man as 
George von Bunsen, merely because he 
would not vote as a Protectionist. He 
would not even allow the Emperor Fred- 
erick, on his dying bed, to give this old 
and trusted friend a decoration ; and it is 
one of the glories of the present Emperor 
that he seized the first opportunity that 
offered to testify to his father’s friend the 
esteem in which he was held by himself 
as well. 


Bismarck AS THE AvuTHoR oF UNITED 
Grermany.— Many an honest German ad- 
mits reluctantly that Bismarck, particu- 
larly in the last ten years of his rule, has 
made a bad jeb of nearly everything :— 
Socialism getting from bad to worse ; 
Polish intrigue increasing ; the fight with 
Rome ignominiously given up; Protec- 
tion failing to do what was promised ; 
Russian aggression growing every year 
more alarming ; the French not quieting 
down in the least ; the paternal plans for 
insuring the lives of workingmen meeting 
with opposition among the very people 
whom they were jntended to protect ; 
good Germans keeping away from the 
tropical colonies he had so beautifully ar- 
ranged ; even Geffcken escaping from his 
clutches. All this and much more the 
historically-minded German must admit 
with regret ; but, in spite of it all, says 
he, we must consider bismarck the great- 
est of men, for he gave us United Ger- 
many ! 

Perhaps he did. At any rate the case 
is very far from proven. The late Em- 
peror Frederick wrote in his diary that 
Bismarck opposed the idea of the new 
Empire ; in fact, that he, Frederick, and 
not Bismarck, gave the immediate im- 
pulse to the new movement. Moltke 
might, without loss in our eyes, claim at 
least as great a share as any one else in 
bringing the armies of all Germany to- 
gether on one spot at a moment when all 


hearts were yearning for a great German 
Fatherland. It is not hard to apply a 
match when another has carried the wood 
and built the fire. Those who saw some- 
thing of the German troops marching in 
that glorious summer of 1870 must have 
been struck, as I was, by the religious 
depth of the feeling that echoed in every 
song. The men who marched to the 
French frontier sang German hvmns and 
national anthems, With one accord— 
Bavarian, Saxon, Prussian, and the rest— 
all sang the songs of a common country, 
all dreamed of a new Germany, all longed 
for a noble union of Sovereign States. 
The very grandest of the many grand 
songs they sang on their long and dusty 
marches was **‘ The Watch on the Rhine,”’ 
composed fifty years before by a young 
Wiirtemberger living on the banks of the 
Danube. From that day to the day which 
saw the Empire proclaimed in Versailles 
the thought of United Germany was never 
absent from any gathering of patriotic 
Germans. It might be for a moment ob- 
scured by dread of dynastic ambition, but 
in the main, wherever Germans met on 
common ground, German unity was the 
theme that lay nearest their hearts. 

If Bismarck chooses he can go back 
farther still—to the days of Scharnhorst, 
Stein, and the first Landwehr. He can 
see letters from Bluecher’s chief of staff, 
the gallant Gneisenau, to the Prussian 
Minister Hardenberg, of the years 1814 
and 1815, in which the confident hope is 
expressed that their troops should not re- 
turn without Alsace and Lorraine. Ernst 
Moritz Arndt expresses the feeling of even 
South Germans of that year, when he 
grinds his teeth with rage at Germany’s 
returning from her French campaign with- 
out those two provinces which formerly 
belonged to her Empire. The school- 
child for generations past has sung the 
songs of united Germany, long before the 
name of Bismarck was heard. The stu- 
dents who rushed to arms in 1813 to re- 
pel Napoleon did so with the promise of 
a united Germany as the fruit of their 
sufferings. Even in that day an Empire 
with Prussia at the head was within the 
domain of practical statesmanship ; in 
fact, no one can understand the extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm with which Geimany 
fought the war of liberation from Leipzig 
to Waterloo without appreciating the 
strong undercurrent of patriotism which 
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permeated all classes—a patriotism that 
was not merely Prussian, Saxon, Bavarian, 
but ‘* Deutschland, Deutschland iber 
alles’’ as the song has it. 

William I. fought throughout that great 
war of liberation ; he was eighteen years 
of age when Waterloo was won. He at 
least could remember the time when, but 
for the jealousy of Russia and Austria, 
his father might have founded a German 
Empire. Bismarck perhaps forgets it, 
but there is a letter extant written by the 
venerable monarch in 1871, showing con- 
clusively that German unity, the Imperial 
Constitution and the Empire were concep- 
tions that had engaged his mind seriously 
in 1844, It is not strange then that his 
son, the late Emperor Frederick, should 
have revived these ideas after Moltke had 
brought the victorious troops of all Ger- 
many under the walls of Paris. He and 
every other German of broad views felt 
that, while twice already Germany had 
been cheated of her reward, this time at 
least there should be no failure. It was 
an army of citizen soldiers that sang for 
German unity in 1871, and their voice 
was the voice of Germans all the world 
over. From one end of Germany to the 
other praise and thanksgiving went up, 
not so much for having beaten back the 
common enemy as that God had at last 
granted them the dream of their happiest 
moment, a common German Fatherland. 
To say that Bismarck was the creator of 
this tremendous public opinion is absurd. 
Ilis great good fortune consisted in being 
Prime Minister at such a moment when 
his own aggrandizement was bound up 
with the most popular movement of his 
day. For once he had an overwhelming 
Parliamentary majority in his favor and 
floated forward to renewed power at a 
rate that is unparalleled in history. 

Bismarck was in the right place to take 
advantage of Moltke’s victories, to carry 
out his monarch’s views in regard to the 
(rerman Empire. He was essentially fitted 
to approach each little King, Grand Duke, 
and ‘‘ transparency ;”’ to seize each one 
in turn by the throat, to request him to 
surrender absurd pretensions, to remember 
that Prussia was strong enough to make 
an Empire whenever she chose; that 
cheerful submission was therefore wiser 
than final humiliation through outward 
force. In this work Bismarek did splen- 
didly, for bullying was needful in order 


to impress selfish little rulers with their 
nothingness as compared to Germany at 
large. 

But when the Constitution had been 
adopted and the Reichstag organized on 
the basis of universal suffrage, the Iron 
Chancellor proceeded to browbeat Parlia- 
mentary ‘‘ fractions’’ as vigorously as he 
had browbeaten the opponents of the Em- 
pire. Instead of encouraging debate on 
national interests and educating the peo- 
ple to act with political intelligence, he 
lost no opportunity of showing his con- 
tempt for Parliament and the other organs 
of public opinion. 


When William II, ascended the throne 
he found that most of the measures with 
which his Chancellor’s name had been 
identified had proved far from successful. 
Abroad and at home the prospect was 
equally discouraging, It was high time 
that a halt was called and many matters 
reconsidered. Bismarck, however, would 
have nothing to do with any suggestions 
fiom outside—he would rule alone, and 
insisted that ultimate success could be 
achieved only by persistence in his past 
methods. 

What could an Emperor do but give 
him the most delicate of hints that he 
might retire? He left Berlin loaded with 
honors, and rich in material things as 
well, Nothing was left undone to make 
the world believe that he had retired for 
the sume reasons that had influenced the 
late Moltke. At least the Emperor did 
his share. 

Bismarck has spent much of his leisure 
since his retirement in interviewing news- 
paper reporters, and spreading views cal- 
culated to embarrass his successor in office 
and to prejudice the people against their 
Sovereign. Had any one during his years 
of rule dared to attack him as he has been 
recently attacking his Emperor and Ca- 
privi, that person would have been ar- 
rested for /ése-Bismarck. The present 
Emperor has, however, taken no notice of 
his late Minister’s unprofessional behavior. 
The resignation took place on March 20, 
1890. He left the Wilhelm Strasse for 
his country-seat one week from that date, 
exclaiming theatrically, ‘‘ Ze Roi me re- 
verra’’—and he did, but only in print. 
For no sooner was he settled in Friedrichs- 
ruhe than the Daily News of Hambuig 
commenced abusing Caprivi’s work with 
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strange heartiness, and speaking for Bis- 
marck with all the assurance of an officially 
subsidized sheet. Before the end of April 
he had commenced dictating interviews to 
American, French, Russian, and English 
papers, all in the same tone of undignified 
complaint. Deputations of every descrip- 
tion he received with open arms, and never 
failed to tell them the same tale of evil 
prophecy. Oddly enough, no German 
paper ‘‘ interviewed’’ him until July, 
when he expressed great disgust at the 
Heligoland arrangement of the Emperor. 
He complained bitterly that the papers, 
previously servile, now joined in ignoring 
his very existence ; he apparently did not 
see that he it was who had made them 
servile, and that generosity does not keep 
company with servility. And although 
severai seats in Parliament fell vacant, it 
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was striking that no great effort was made 
to have him elected—at least for a long 
time after his fall. He complained to 
newspaper reporters that former friends 
had deserted him. Whom did he call 
friends? His poet answers : 


‘* Wer Freunde hat ist sie zu haben werth, 
Wer Keine hat, hat Keine noch begehrt !’’ 


In fact, if the Emperor ever before had 
doubts in regard to the dismissal, they 
must have been effectually removed by 
noting to what small proportions the 
mighty Minister has shrunk when relieved 
of the office which gave him such mon- 
strous padding. Compare him for a mo- 
ment with such Ministers as Stein and 
Hardenberg, who also had their periods 
of retirement !—Contemporary Review, 


STUDIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


BY MAYO. W. 


A DOZEN years or more ago the present 
writer attempted to outline the striking 
change which, since the close of the war, 
had come over what is called ‘‘ Society’’ 
in New York and the other large seaboard 
cities of the United States. Much of 
what was then said seems still true, al- 
though the social changes referred to were 
at that time rather inchoate than com- 
pleted, and there was a lack of trustwor- 
thy documents in the form of novels writ- 
ten by persons qualified to speak with full 
knowledge and unchallenged authority. 
Since the period of which we speak cer- 
tain forces and tendencies which were 
then in embryo have acquired a vigur- 
ous development, and New York Society 
has acquired a distinctive organization 
and a characteristic spirit which it seems 
likely to retain for many years to come. 
What is even more to the purpose of 
the social observer, the data needed 
for thorough comprehension and lucid ex- 
position have lately been supplied by a 
series of stories penned by a writer who, 
although using a masculine pseudonym, is 
known to be a lady not only conspicuous 
among those designated by the newspa- 
pers as the 400, but known to belong to 
the inner council of great ladies whose 
goodwill would mean success to those who 
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cared for fashionable life, and whose veto 
would involve exclusion from the charmed 
circle which is conventionally called ‘* the 
world.”” With the help of the facts and 
the suggestions indirectly furnished by 
this author, it is possible to enter on a 
discursive and not too serious study of an 
interesting subject. Suppose, in other 
words, we reconsider the views which we 
expressed twelve years ago and re-examine 
in an earnest and (so to speak) philosophic 
temper the question what it is that indis- 
putable experts call New York Society, 
wherein that more or less coveted thing 
differs on the one hand from imperfect 
analogues in Europe, and on the other 
from imperfect approximations in America, , 

It is even mote obviously true now than 
it was soon after the civil war, that what- 
ever may be said for the distinctive social 
attractions possessed by Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington—and it might justly 
be accounted an impertinence not to add 
certain Western and Southern cities—it 
is certain that New York might abide with 
confidence the test which settled the 
precedence of Themistocles. We cannot 
doubt that the most inflexible champion 
of Quaker or of Puritan or of cavalier pre- 
eminence would concede a ‘‘ good sec- 
ond’’ to Manhattan society. Perhaps it 
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was not always so, but decades have passed 
since the amelioration of New York’s so- 
cial conditions began to be widely recog- 
nized as not a whit less noteworthy than 
its commercial growth. We may fairly 
claim to have emerged from the swathings 
of local custom and prejudice, to have 
thrust aside the dictatorship of individuals 
or particular families, and acquired some- 
thing like the independence and catho- 
licity of London life. The constrictive 
ultra-exclusive tendency which used to 
mark society in some Atlantic cities is, 
after all, only a sign of nonage. Could 
we find, indeed, a surer index of social 
maturity than the restless energy which, 
chafing under the limitations of a cramped 
compact body, finds issue in a multitude 
of coteries diverse in tastes and features, 
but compelling mutual respect and main- 
taining a coinmon standard of good breed- 
ing? Is it not precisely the right and 
the ability to exact reciprocal esteem which 
stamps the cliques of a genuine metro- 
polis? We have heard that such a state 
of things is by no means encountered in 
Philadelphia or Boston, 

There exists, for instance, at the south 
end of the Puritan capital, a vast tract 
unknown to Beacon Street and Common- 
wealth Avenue, yet possessed of theatres, 
clubs, hotels, sumptuous dwelling-houses, 
and handsome parks, enlivened also in 
due measure by balls, drums, dinner par- 
ties, and other incentives to polite inter- 
course. At the period of the summer ex- 
odus the natives of this terra incognita are 
said to throng the beaches of Swampscott 
and Rye, and they have been known to 
stray westward as far as Sharon and Sara- 
toga. But drill and prune themselves 
with what assiduity they may, the bearing 
of these respectable persons is alleged to 
discover a curious uneasiness and a prone- 
ness to self-assertion quite foreign to the 
familiars of King’s Chapel and the Somer- 
set Club. It would seem the gentry of 
Biackstone Square and Shawmut Avenue 
are not aristocrats in their own country, 
and it is but natural that the consciousness 
of that fact should fret them. No doubt 
it is disheartening to undertake schemes 
of conquest with the certainty that mere 
ignorance of your name and status, brought 
out by inquiry in certain quarters, may 
suffice to brand you as impostcrs—it 
being notorious that any Bostonian hold- 
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ing right of entrée to good society is 
known, by report at least, to every other. 

Curiously, too, in the Quaker City, the 
Quakers are reported to be rigorously 
tabooed, and those substantial mansions 
upon Arch Street harbor have, we are 
told, no inmates entitled to consort with 
the oligarchs of Walnut and Spruce. In- 
deed, the picus denizens of the former lo- 
cality find it easier, they say, to enter 
paradise than the doors of the Philadel- 
phia Club ; and they have to thank the 
upheaval of a civil war and the transient 
necessities of the Union League fraternity 
for a gleam of social recognition, Sons 
and daughters of these estimable but ob- 
scure burghers perplex the stranger on 
such neutral ground as Atlantic City, by 
extolling with an air of conviction the ex- 
clusive soirées of their native town, while 
they contrive at the same time to avoid 
all allusion to his friends in Rittenhouse 
Square. To avow for a moment non-ac- 
quaintance in that quarter would, of 
course, be fatal to their pretensions ; and 
doubtless a poor parvenu’s manceuvres are 
vastly entertaining. 

Dwellers by the Schuylkill, however, or 
for that matter by the Charles, may as 
well acknowledge, once for all, that the 
existence of a small knot of people whom 
not to know argues yourself not worth 
knowing is rather a reproach than other- 
wise, being a phenomenon frequent enough 
in villages, but rare indeed in any great 
focus of civilization. What may we sup- 
pose would be the amusement of an Eng- 
lish gentleman to find his own rank and 
consequence seriously questioned by an 
American acquaintance, because he was 
unable to point out in Rotten Row this or 
that particular peer? ‘‘ My dear fellow,’’ 
he would explain, ‘‘ there are in the West 
End of London no less than a score of 
sets, each equal, though scarcely superior, 
I fancy, in attractions to my own, yet not 
one member of any other, in all human 
probability, shall I ever meet.’’ So, too, 
in New York, that species of universal 
cognizance by sight or hearsay, which 
you remark in small and rather stagnant 
circles, has of late years become impossi- 
ble. In fact, it is an incident of daily 
experience that men priding themselves 
perhaps on a Knickerbocker ancestry, or 
belonging, as they conceive, to the one 
envied and veritable monde, are thrown 
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together on a Pullman car or Cunard 
steamer with some well-bred, engaging 
person whose speech and manners unmis- 
takably bear the stamp of first-rate soci- 
ety, and who proves to be a native of 
Manhattan, living, it may be, within a 
block of their own doors. 


Il. 


Another striking feature in the changed 
aspect of metropolitan life is the waning 
prestige of certain ancient families which, 
indeed, long ago abdicated their heredi- 
tary claim to leadership or control. Here 
again appears a mark of distinction from 
other cities of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
homely spirits of Boston may still be con- 
jured by certain colonial and post colonial 
names, and, as we have heard, some rather 
stupid scions of those godly stocks com- 
mand the entrée to a charming circle where 
their presence must be secretly felt to be 
an incubus. In Philadelphia, likewise, to 
eall yourself by this or that historical cog- 
nomen is to be invested with indefeasible 
rights, which seem to be by no means 
contingent on the possession of those win- 
ning qualities which form the natural pass- 
ports to social favor. And most middle- 
aged persons can remember when their 
representatives of manoiial or otherwise 
distinguished families wielded correspond- 
ing influence in Manhattan Island—when 
their kinsfolk and protégés were tolerably 
sure of consideration and prompt advance- 
ment, while their disapproval or mere in- 
difference was tantamount to a kind of 
ostracism. But to-day, just as magnates 
of Yorkshire or Salop must submit to be 
examined on their merits when they mi- 
grate to Mayfair, so those musty traditions 
of colonial or revolutionary importance 
now appeal to unwilling ears, the scepti- 
cism of modern Manhattan finding small 
solace in pronouncing an historical name 
for shortcomings in culture and the refine- 
ments of life. In short, the same process 
which began in Paris at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, and has been specially active 
in London since the close of the last cen- 
tury—a process of impartial scrutiny and 
intelligent choice—has at last asserted its 
prerogative among us, and has gone far to 
place New York Society on a firm and 
healthy footing. 

We have all heard of the query ‘‘ How 
much is he worth?’ ascribed to the 
Knickerbocker metropolis, while other 
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questions less sordid and practical are at- 
tributed to other cities. We are hardly 
called upon to vindicate Manhattan against 
a slur which is now some thirty years 
old, and yet, even on this score, some- 
thing might be urged in its defence. 
Where such prosaic items as rent, gas, 
servants’ wages, and the mere necessaries 
of life are inordinately dear—where operas, 
equipages, art galleries, antique furniture, 
and a somewhat sumptuous cuisine are 
accounted well-nigh indispensable, the 
whole scheme of living being adjusted to 
a certain scale of opulence and splendor— 
whether a cundidate’s means of expendi- 
ture are adequate to his social pretensions 
imay properly enough be the first inquiry, 
provided, of course, it be not also the 
last. Just so the command of evening 
dress is the preliminary condition of ad- 
mittance to a ballroom, but the young 
man who imagines his investiture of that 
garment will insure unlimited success is 
likely to be swiftly undeceived. Those 
ambitious grain shippers and afiluent 
packers of pork who, laying the aforcsaid 
adage to heart, have forsaken Chicago and 
Cincinnati and marched gayly to the con- 
quest of this island, are reported to dis- 
cover, to their infinite disgust, the wide 
difference in logic between a sine qua non 
and an exhaustive definition. The line of 
the upper Fifth Avenue is strewn with 
their magnificent wrecks, and yet they 
might easily have informed themselves 
whether the vast accumulations of certain 
native millionaires had secured to their 
unlettered owners one flash of social favor, 
or whether anything except a fortunate 
alliance could have placed their descend- 
ants in the position they may hold. To 
be rich, in fine, is necessary, but to be 
agreeable seems to be quite as requisite ; 
and what a fund of accomplishments and 
acquisitions, of charming yifts, physical 
and mental, must that man or woman 
draw upon who would sway, though it 
were only for one season, the sceptre of a 
veritable monde / 


II. 


While any city, however. has already 
begun to evolve the delightful thing 
known as good society the moment it ac- 
cepts the principle that those who demand 
social privileges must themselves contrib- 
ute in some positive way to others’ pleas- 
ure, it by no meaus follows that all people 
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relish the same kind of diversions, and, 
of course, a variety of tastes would ex- 
plain and justify the formation of cliques. 
Yet, numerous as tliese may be, they 
would appear to group themselves under 
three broad categories, according as the 
habit of lavish expenditure, or a lingering 
regard to family, or a certain literary tinc- 
ture happens to be the characteristic fea- 
ture. Probably the attentive and impar- 
tial student of these matters would allow 
decidedly more prestige to what is stig- 
matized by its rivals as the ultra-fashion- 
able set. At all events those foreign ob- 
servers who have learned, it seems, to 
think an American tour an essential ele- 
ment of an hereditary legislator’s educa- 
tion, are likely to see most of those salons 
to whose chatelaines belong the first-tier 
boxes at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
whose equipages are reckoned among the 
triumphs of modern vehicular art, and 
whose conservatories and winter gardens 
iransform some receptions into a species 
of urban fétes champétres, Next in order 
the conscientious expert would be apt to 
rank the Knickerbocker coterie, invested 
in these latter days with fading lustre, 
and, it must be acknowledged, less fa- 
miliar to the explorers connected with the 
diplomatic corps. On the other hand, 
the more staid, but somewhat less showy 
and captivating dames who control this 
division of the New York world are pro- 
foundly respected by their fellow country- 
women, and are reputed, indeed, to be 
better known than any others (by reason 
of past alliances) to the oligarchs of neigh- 
boring cities. These exemplary persons 
are observed to keep Lent with rigorous 
fidelity, and, while they cannot be re- 
proached with eschewing the theatre, they 
support with especial fervor Church musi- 
cal and philharmonic concerts, and can 
usually be relied on to sit through an ota- 
torio. As we have heard, it is their habit 
to bring the charge of fastness against the 
more vivacious group above referred to, 
who in turn cruelly avenge themselves by 
pronouncing their critics *‘ frumps.’’ By 
the side of these two categories the social 
connoisseur might venture to place, though 
not, we apprehend, without a flutter of 
hesitation, a coterie sometimes described 
by the hybrid term of ‘‘ fashionable liter- 
ary.’’ According to the most authentic 
reports attainable on the subject, we are 
not to suppose that the wsthetic tenden- 
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cies perceptible in these last-named draw- 
ing-rooms are cultivated at the expense of 
the amenities or the more material luxu- 
ries of life, or that, because the Muses 
are vouchsafed an entrée, they take rank 
for one moment with the Graces. Neither 
would the masculine habitués of these 
salons be annoyed, seemingly, to find 
themselves compared with Chesterfield, 
although the soured observer might have 
in mind the definition which made of 
Stanhope only a wit among lords. Of 
this, however, and the co-ordinate di- 
visions which make up society proper, the 
really typical and cosmopolitan mark ap- 
pears to be the premise with which we 
started, namely, that no positive claim of 
decisive superiority is set up by any of 
these circles. On the contrary, they dis- 
cover on the proper occasions a whole- 
some spirit of mutual recognition and re- 
spect, nor does any large private ball fail 
to summon detachments from them all. 
New York Society being at last con- 
structed on the sound basis of adequate 
resources coupled with winning personal 
gifts as the credentials of membership, we 
should expect to find its debutantes quite 
as well qualified to charm as their counter- 
parts in European capitals. It might be 
just possible, however, for an English- 
woman of fashion to point out some short- 
comings in the mental outfit of the belles 
of Manhattan, hinting that their bright 
and nimble wits owe very little to educa- 
tion and are decidedly cramped in their 
fieid of exercise. We have heard it as- 
serted by a foreign, feminine observer 
that most New York young women of 
good station are ludicrously incompetent 
to discuss the topics which interest intelli- 
gent men, and we have heard it intimated 
that their naturally active intellects, gasp- 
ing a little in the heavy atmosphere of 
gossip and twaddle, contrive for them- 
selves a species of ventilation in certain 
sprightly and stimulative diversions. 
Now there is no ground to suppose that 
American girls differ very much in these 
respects from young women in other 
countries ; and would it be reasonable in 
any case to complain of deficiencies en- 
tailed by the conditions and paramount 
object of a feminine career? In the 
Faubourg St. Germain and in Belgravia 
quite as truly as in Manhattan Island, the 
well-bred damsel finds in wedlock the one 
tational, achievable end of her existence, 
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and such, under Jeave of the satirist, 
must, we fear, continue to be the case un- 
til female sutfrage shall revolationize the 
social structure, Relegating, therefore, 
to cynical lips the unjustified and outward 
sneer at manauvring mammas, suppose 
we investigate their plan of operations in 
a candid, appreciative spirit, and follow a 
Knickerbocker matron of good position 
through a season’s campaign. We shall 
more fairly estimate the merit of her per- 
formances, if we frankly accept her postu- 
late that no judicious and circumspect 
chaperon can seriously regard marriage as 
a mere device to gratify ephemeral desire, 
much less as a contrivance to secure intel- 
lectual companionship. It is her convic- 
tion that the gibberish of moonstruck 
poets and sentimentalists works incalcula- 
ble wrong to the commonwealth by divert- 
ing the minds of giddy girls from the true 
end of the institution of matrimony, which 
is plainly an adequate support for the 
weaker vessel, 


IV. 


It seems to be within the few months 
which intervene between Advent and Lent 
that beneath the mask of frivolous pastime 
the serious function of society is prose- 
cuted, and that the conscientious parent 
of attractive daughters has momentous 
work to do. Since, too, any patent short- 
comings in his wares do but emphasize the 
cleverness of the merchant who manages 
to dispose of them, it may be well to begin 
with the damsel herself, and inquire pre- 
cisely what endowments and acquisitions, 
physical and mental, are to be skilfully 
set off against $30,000 a year—that being, 
we are informed, the minimum income 
required for the maintenance of a veritable 
fine lady. 

In the first place the weight of a New 
York débutante is reported to exceed that 
of her Boston rival by about a stone, while 
it is itself exceeded by that of a well nur- 
tured English belle in nearly the same 
measure. Her nervous system is credited 
with the sensitiveness of a fine racehorse, 
though not with his elasticity, being oc- 
casionally constrained to atone for six 
hours’ excitement by twelve of torpor. 
Their features may be irregular—at least 
we miss that straight line from brow to 
nostril, still remarked in some of the 
Greek islanders—but they are rich in 
piqnant curves, Assuredly New York 
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girls are quite other than the flaccid, fra- 
gile, flabby creatures that Mrs. Trollope 
and Charles Dickens reported, perhaps 
too hastily, their grandmothers to have 
been ; still their indolent diurnal prom- 
enade over a mile or two of pavement and 
their occasional dawdling in side-saddles 
have little in common with the vigorous 
exercise of English women, and it is there- 
fore the more surprising that the latter are 
alleged to fall far short of Knickerbocker 
maids in grace of carriage and walk. Not 
that superiority in these respects can be 
ascribed to all American women, the ladies 
of certain Atlantic capitals being charged, 
not unjustly, with a rather shambling, 
awkward gait. There are doubtless god- 
desses in Boston, but seldom bas the rapt 
ejaculation — incessu patuit dea — burst 
from the lips of the observer. 

So much for our débutante’s physical 
graces. The inventory of her intellectual 
charms may prove less satisfactory. Her 
education, such as it is, has been obtained 
in the class-rooms of a boarding or day 
school, the governess system, which is al- 
most universal with the aristocracy and 
upper middle class in England, having 
met with relatively little favor among 
Americans of approximate station. If, as 
some pedagogues athrm, the studies of 
young people are useful in proportion as 
they discipline the reasoning faculty and 
generate the power of concentration, then 
perhaps an American young woman might 
as well have abjured books altogether. 
But while of mental training in the rigid 
academic sense she may have but little, 
she is an adept in mental frittering, and 
has gained a pretty habit of sham and 
smatter, well enough adapted to fitful 
coruscation. Of superficial information, 
moreover, scientific, historical, and artis- 
tic, she has picked up quite enough to es- 
cape the imputation of ignorance in aver- 
age drawing-room conversation. She has 
also read a little poetry, and almost cer- 
tainly retains some of the commonplaces 
of current criticism. Another thing she 
has generally learned to do—read French 
at sight, and speak it, also, with sufficient 
fluency—and in this respect unquestion- 
ably she has the advantage of her brother, 
who a few years after taking his college 
degree is rarely able to construe even 
Latin, much less Greek, beyond the range 
of his well-thumbed text-books. If the 
mastery of another tongue besides her 
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own were found in later life to unlock for 
our young lady anything beyond the mys- 
teries of the Parisian novelist, we might 
incline to congratulate her more heartily 
on the achievement ; but, it would seem, 
the poets and essayists of France are sel- 
dom known to her, On the other hand, 
our girl graduate can in all likelihood read 
simple music fluently, and touch the piano 
with considerable precision, rendering the 
waltzes of Strauss, or possibly an étude 
of Chopin with something like the exas- 
perating correctness of a barrel organ, 

Now we must remember that if the mis- 
tress of these accomplishments marties a 
merchant—and a merchant or broker is 
normally the best match attainable in 
Manhattan society, which long ago out- 
grew the Philadelphian prejudice in favor 
of the relatively impecunious professions 
—there are nine chances in ten that she 
will at one epoch or another of her life be 
subjected to privations, if not to poverty. 
It is somewhat difficult, however, to dis- 
cern her qualifications to afford assistance 
in the hour of her husband’s inevitable 
reverses. In other words, her education 
has irrationally been modelled upon that 
of English ladies of distinction, who are 
expected to marry noblemen or gentlemen 
possessed of entailed estates, and to spend 
their days in an impregnable position to 
which the mutations of our coramercial 
world present a perfect antithesis. Never- 
theless, as we have no leaning to satire, 
and are merely aiming in a serene, com- 
placent mood to evolve a fact or two, we 
may affirm with confidence that American 
girls, while they really have no pretext for 
adopting such an educational system, 
have, in one respect, accomplished rather 
more with it than their English cousins, 
being less stolidly impervious to novel 
ideas. Compared with them, too, the 
wit and vivacity of French women, fas- 
cinating as they seem, will be found to 
play within a very narrow range, what 
passes for culture among the maidens and 
matrons of New York, being after all a 
wider and deeper thing than convents and 
pensions can supply. 

Being then what nature and training 
have made her—a pretty, gracerul, win- 
some, rather trivial thing, relatively no 
worse than the women of most other coun- 
tries, but possibly an indifferent comrade 
for a man of brains—the marriageable 
damsel of Manhattan approaches her first 
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season. Of one thing we may be sure, 
that the costuming and stage business of 
the débutante will be effectively done. 
Probably the coming out will take place 
at Delmonico’s, or at Sherry’s, or at the 
new rooms opened in the huge structure 
known as the Madison Square Garden, 
since you may almost reckon on your ten 
fingers the private houses adequate in both 
size and arrangement to a fitst rate ball. 
We believe that, notwithstanding the most 
elaborate precautions, this semi public 
mode of entertaining is stil] repugnant to 
some o!d-fashioned New Yorkers, although 
it was common enough in London when 
Almack’s flourished, and has been often 
followed in Boston at Papanti’s rooms, 
Be that as it may, we are informed that 
on these occasions, in order to lend all 
possible éclat to a young lady’s début in- 
vitations are not always restricted to a par- 
ticular set, but rather distributed among 
the several coteries which are thought to 
form what may faiily be termed society. 
In this way some hundreds of persons 
may be asseinbled whose composition has 
been reduced to a species of formula, to 
wit, one-fifth weather-worn dowagers, 
wary chaperons, and ancient maids, who 
have come to glare if not to snarl ; three- 
fifths Lris young matrons ard blooming 
girls who do at all events enchant the 
eye ; and the remaining fifth young men 
and boys, many of them beardless, few 
more than twenty-five, all tolerably grace- 
ful, however, and self-possessed in man- 
ner, if somewhat flimsy and sluggish in 
speech. It is a melancholy fact that no 
veteran lawyer or much buffeted editor 
can match the address and aplomb of 
these slender young gentlemen who con- 
centrate considerable intellect upon the 
conduct of a cotillon, and have invented 
an art of making silence more captivating 
than wit. For this reason, doubtless, 
older men, who like to have their acute- 
ness and information appreciated, have 
betrayed a disposition to eschew balls and 
dancing parties in New York, and are 
more and more rarely met except at din- 
ners and the receptions of a few brilliant 
women. At the risk, however, of wound- 
ing their self-esteem, it must be owned 
that older men do not seem to be much 
missed, and that the private and subscrip- 
tion balls and dances of recent winters 
have been enjoyed, as we have heard, by 
the young and comely with undiminished 
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zest. On such occasions, we repeat, 
young women are in a preponderance of 
two or three to one, yet, out of the de- 
ficient masculine quota, hardly one-third 
would be pronounced eligible by the ex- 
pert, while not more than half a dozen are 
really enviable partis. It appears that 
the especially desirable are those anoma- 
lous young men who, by the timely death 
of accumulative parents or kinsmen, find 
themselves exempt from the national neces- 
sity of working for a livelihood, and the 
absolute masters of a splendid income. 
Next to being independent, it is well to 
have a reasonable probability to depend 
on, and among the ‘‘ eligibles” would 
also be classed, we learn, those junior 
merchants and brokers who are projected 
forward by parental impulsion or have 
been admitted partners in substantial 
firms. It will be seen that the ratio of 
prizes to blanks is scarcely encouraging 
where the giris, more or Jess interesting, 
who come out every season, outnumber as 
five or even ten to one the young men fully 
capable of supporting such luxuries. Un- 
der these circumstances, the prizes tend to 
show themselves critical and exacting, 
being alive apparently to the advantages 
of their position, and disposed to regard 
the query Why should J marry ? in the 
light of a difficult conundrum, 
¥. 

Perhaps we should attribute to a grow- 
ing scarcity of domestic material that in- 
clination on the part of the New York 
matronage to look for sons-in-law abroad, 
about which we hear a good deal from 
foreign satirists of American society. It 
was formerly a cherished article in the 
creed of patriotic youth that all loyal 
daughters of Columbia must infinitely pre- 
fer what some of our Western journals 
describe as the high-toned, full-breasted 
American gentleman to any sprig of for- 
eign nobility, no matter how ancient his 
lineage, or how elevated his social rank. 
It is true, moreover, that to this day, as 
we are credibly informed, the matrimonial 
market is, upon the whole, controlled by 
native Americans, Nevertheless, the 
mothers of Manhattan seem to be no 
longer actuated by purely patriotic mo- 
tives, and a more excursive ambition upon 
their part must be held responsible for 
some setious losses by export which may 
occur to the reader’s mind, To the typi- 
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cal honest democrat, reared in the tradi- 
tions of the fathers, a morbid hankering 
after titles and other gewgaws of what he 
deems a rotten aristocracy bodes evil to 
the commonwealth, and, like the eating of 
opium, or the introduction of the Chinese, 
should be checked by heavy penalties, 
Some wholesome precedents, by the way, 
might easily be found in certain statutes 
of the Edwards, which imprisoned within 
the four seas the person (and fortune) of 
an heiress. It may one day be submitted 
to the law-makers of the State of New 
York whether the growing exodus of opu- 
lent maidens does not call for stringent 
legislation, provided, of course, the an- 
cient writ of ne exeat regno cannot be 
stretched to cover the case. 

Shrewd American mammas, in estimat- 
ing the brilliancy of alien unions, do not 
forget how seldom their daughters have 
prospered in the assault upon England’s 
hereditary legislators, On the other hand, 
in Italy, where the Jast shadow of baronial 
right has vanished, where the abolition of 
entail and the enforced subdivision of es- 
tates has well-nigh beggared the haughti- 
est houses, they have found men by no 
means averse from regilding a tarnished 
name with plebeian gold. But those pale 
ghosts of nobility do not tempt wise wom- 
en of the world like the splendid magnates 
of Britain, whose youngest sons, indeed, 
and remotest kinsmen, shine with a re- 
flected lustre quite strong enough to dazzle 
the republican eye. ‘‘ Pas la rose, il a 
vécu prés d’elle’’ seems to have been the 
guiding principle in certain recent mar- 
riages, 

Here we may suggest, considering that 
the English gentleman of good family has 
become a somewhat frequent phenomenon 
in New York drawing-rooms, that it might 
be well for some New York ladies of ton 
to take some rudimentary lessons in the 
common forms of British nomenclature. 
After adequate study they would doubtless 
grasp the fact that a baronet does not 
happen to be a nobleman, and further, 
that his Christian name really must not be 
dropped from his appellation, ‘‘ that dis- 
tinguished English peer Sir Smith’’ (as 
the Fiench and our American journals 
sometimes have it) being a delicious im- 
possibility. If, moreover, the maidens of 
Manhattan could be persuaded to remem- 
ber that when a Christian name follows 
the term ‘‘ Lord’? (Lord John this, or 
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Lord George that), the bearer, however 
well born, is merely under English law a 
commoner, they would escape some blun- 
ders which are not only ludicrous in them- 
selves, but happen unluckily to be identi- 
eal with those for which the British laun- 
dress and barmaid are notorious. It is 
too intelligible, unhappily, that some Eng- 
lish visitors, not sufficiently grands seig- 
neurs to afford to be blandly tolerant, 
coupling foolish little slips of the sort 
with sundry tricks of idiom, which they 
are not wont to associate with gentlewom- 
en, should shrink from launching their 
American acquaintances in London soci- 
ety. On the other hand, we ought to 
point out, in passing, a quite different 
type of British traveller, which intelligent 
and well-bred Americans are justified in 
finding insufferably offensive. It is, in- 
deed, a melancholy fate to be inspected 
and patronized by a lot of half-educated, 
loud-voiced, loutish youths, the bumptious 
offspring of cotton lords, corn factors, and 
iron men, who, being sternly relegated at 
home to the category of snob, if not of 
ead, find it refreshing to assume in foreign 
parts the role of English aristocrat. These 
are the gentry who have sat for the por- 
trait of the free-born Briton as caricatured 
on the French and American stage, and 
there can be few things more entertaining 
than to watch a fellow of this kidney, 
who would scarcely by any chance see the 
inside of a first-rate London club, but 
whom commercial relations have brought 
in contact with a superior class of Ameri- 
cans, lounging with affected nonchalance 
and affable condescension through the 
rooms of the Union or the Knickerbocker. 
No doubt, the chronic anglophobia which 
still afflicts a few New Yorkers—most of 
them are pronounced anglomaniacs— 
would be duly mitigated if they could be 
made to understand that obnoxious indi- 
viduals of the ‘‘ aw weally’’ species are 
seldom encountered in English society, 
which regards, we imagine, the aggres- 
sive, self-asserting, deep-intoning person 
with profound antipathy and disgust. 

But while the emotions with which we 
welcome the natives of Britain may range 
all the way between obsequious deference 
and instinctive, vehement aversion, we 
have not learned to nourish that dark sus- 
picion of their matrimonial designs which 
has become associated in the paternal 
mind with those scions of Continental 
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nobility who extend their travels to the 
Wistern hemisphere. It is, we believe, a 
fact that the genuine Parisian, or the deni- 
zen of Florence or Madrid, if he be a man 
of fortune as wcll as fashion, feels: no spe- 
cial yearning to enlarge his notions of 
geography, and vastly prefers a mild re- 
production of an English fox hunt to the 
fierce reality of a buffalo chase on the 
American plains. But when racehorses, 
ecards, and certain other expensive recrea- 
tions have depleted the treasury of the 
young viveur, he bethinks him now and 
then of the accumulations assigned by 
fable to the American merchant as well as 
of an amiable propensity of the merchant’s 
daughter to endow a title with a myste- 
rious charm. In short, the statement 
perhaps is not too broad, that no youth- 
ful, unmarried nobleman of Central or 
Southern Europe—and the reader shall de- 
cide whether we ought to except the gen- 
tiemen engaged in diplomatic affairs—was 
ever actuated by the puerile motive of idle 
curiosity in his visit to this country ; and 
it must be confessed that the delicate 
matrimonial negotiations which engross 
his attention are conducted with consider- 
able skill. The list of imaginative young 
women who during the last decade have 
purchased the somewhat flimsy and rusty 
coronet imported from Germany, Italy, 
or Spain, is extremely edifying, while the 
number of those whose fancy for that 
trinket was nipped only with great diffi- 
culty, and at the last moment, by a too 
inquisitive parent, bears testimony to the 
adroitness of the Latin races, As for 
Slavonic countries, they furnish but few 
travellers, the interesting but impecunious 
Pole who was so familiar to a former gen- 
eration having prudently returned to War- 
saw and submitted to the inevitable Czar, 
At rare intervals, indeed, a Muscovite 
Count, or some genuine Boyard of an- 
cient line and untold roubles, may flutter 
for a season the dovecotes of Manhattan, 
but these gentlemen, we learn, are not 
specially flattered by the indiscriminate 
civility which conceives all Russian titls 
as of equal significance, or even reverss8 
the right order of precedence. We may 
as well hint, by the way, to those Ameri- 
can belles who betray a yearning to be 
domiciled by the Neva, that the title of 
Prince is sadly depreciated in Russia, hav- 
ing been lavished almost as freely as snuff- 
boxes upon the creatures of imperial favcr. 
54 
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VI. 


Thus far we have tried to keep in view 
averages rather than exceptions, and what 
we have said would have been almost as 
applicable to New York society in any 
year of the last two decades as it is to- 
day. ‘There are two features, however, 
which in comparatively recent years have 
begun to distinguish more sharply than 
ever New York from other cities on the 
American side of the Atlantic. We refer 
to the multiplication of colossal fortunes 
and the evolution of the great lady in the 
European sense of the ternf. The mag- 
nitude of the revenues at the disposal of 
individual New Yorkers is but faintly ap- 
preciated by their own countrymen, and 
is, of course, still more imperfectly recog- 
nized by foreigners. We are probably 
justified by facts in risking the assertion 
that in no other metropolis at any epoch 
of the world’s history—not even in Rome 
in the last half-century of the republican 
régime—has there been such a conglomera- 
tion of royal, nay, imperial, incomes as 
now exists upon Manhattan Island. 

There are six residents of New York 
whose incomes are equal to the civil list 
of the Emperor of Austria, and there are 
about a duzen more who can spend yearly, 
without encroaching on their principal, a 
sum at least equal to the civil list of Queen 
Victoria. The number of persons pos- 
sessing incomes of 50,000/. or more is 
proportionately large. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the very greatest fortunes were 
well advanced in the process of accumula- 
tion before the civil war, but at that peri- 
od, and for some time afterward, their 
possessors did not know how to expend 
their incomes with magnificence, or did 
not care to depart conspicuously from the 
prevailing standards of republican sim- 
plicity. M. de Bacourt, the French Min- 
ister to Washington, under Van Buren’s 
adininistration, records in his diary his 
amazement at the bourgeois character of 
the dinner given him by one of the most 
distinguished and opulent citizens of New 
York. Many years later it used to be as- 
serted that the custodian and transmitter 
ef the greatest American fortunes then 
existing prided himself on never spending 
more than the interest of his income. Ex- 
cept in being a little larger, the old Astor 
mansion in Lafayette Place differed in no 
respect outwardly or inwardly from the 
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contemporary abodes of much less affluent 
burghers. It may indeed be affirmed 
with confidence that if before the war of 
the rebellion there was north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line a single house mounted 
on the scale of even-a third-rate London 
establishment, it was the house of Mrs. 
Rush of Philadelphia. The first New 
Yorker to introduce European usages with 
regard to the number of house servants 
and the distribution of their functions 
was Mr. August Belmont, and some years 
elapsed before he found imitators. Even 
now the number of servants employed in 
the town house of a Manhattan magnate 
is considerably less than would be thought 
indispensable in a Belgravia mansion of 
equal pretensions. Upon the whole, 
however, the change in this direction has 
been signal, and it is growing more ac- 
cented every day. To Mr, Belmont is 
also due ina large measure the remarkable 
improvement witnessed duing the last 
two decades in the appointments and deco- 
rations of the houses of multi-millionaires. 
He put an end to the waste of dollars on 
spurious old masters, and made known to 
American buyers through his private gal- 
lery the extraordinary merits of the con- 
temporary French school. The awaken- 
ing of taste and judgment was not, of 
course, confined to paintings, statuary, 
and architecture, but was rapidly extended 
to all the minor decorative arts. While 
before the civil war there may have been 
in New York one or two interiors which 
did not shock the cultivated eye, there 
are now hundreds which a person of xs- 
thetic instincts and training can survey 
with satisfaction, if not with delight. In 
a word, the millionaire of Manhattan has 
discovered that there is an ait of spending 
as well as of getting and keeping money, 
and with the he!p of his wife and daugh- 
ters he is beginning to profit by his tardy 
recognition of the fact. 

It is nevertheless true that the late Mr. 
Belmont has not had many successful 
emulators of bis own sex, and that the 
adjustment of the scale and methods of 
outlay in New York households to Euro- 
pean models has been a feminine rather 
than a masculine achievement. It is to 
half a dozen or at the utmost a dozen 
ladies, possessed of inherited aptitudes 
for social leadership and married to the 
possessors of phenomenal or ample in- 
comes, to whom the striking transforma- 
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tion of New York society in respect of re- 
finement, taste, and elegance, should prin- 
cipally be ascribed. It is they who have 
divined the fundamental marks of ditfer- 
ence between a veritable monde and the 
more or less shabby and spectral imita- 
tions of it. They have discerned that the 
attainment of a right esthetic atmosphere 
presupposes certain material elements and 
adjuncts, or that, to use a concrete illus- 
tration, an essential condition of the evo- 
lution of the great lady in the technical 
meaning of the term is the humble fune- 
tionary known as a lady’s mind. Now, 
it is a significant fact that before the war 
of the rebellion there were not a dozen 
lady’s maids in the whole length and 
breadth of the free States, while, on the 
other hand, although it was common un- 
der the régime of slavery for the wives 
and daughters of rich Southern planters 
to keep colored women about them in an- 
cillary capacities, very few of these hand- 
maidens were adequately trained. We 
would cheerfully leave to a jury of young 
matrons the question whether the fact just 
mentioned does not constitute a decisive 
proof of the non-existence of American 
great ladies in the ante-bellum epoch. Of 
nice women, nay, of accomplished, admi- 
rable, captivating women, there was no 
doubt no lack, but we fancy that no ex- 
pert, using language with precision, would 
have applied to them the title of grande 
dame, Now, on the contrary, with the 
decided change in the scale and standards 
of living on Manhattan Island, a stage and 
framework have been created for a type 
of femininity by no means unfamiliar in 
the old world but hitherto uncongenial to 
the new; a place, in other words, has 
been made for the great lady, and she has 
not delayed to take it. It is true that we 
have not heard much of her as yet from 
the great majority of American novelists, 
either because the latter have not hap- 
pened to be brought in contact with her, 
or because they prefer to study types 
more traditionally and distinctively Ameri- 
ean. We have had the portrait of Daisy 
Miller copied until we have grown a little 
tired of it, but there is not a single exam- 
ple of the American grande dame in the 
writings of Mr. Howells, or of Mr. Henry 
James, who are, we believe, the most ap- 
proved purveyors of American fiction to 
the English market. To leave unpor- 
trayed, however, this particular type of 
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womanhood, is to exclude from delinea- 
tion the whole of New York’s smart set 
of which she is at once the outgrowth and 
the arbiter, and thus to pass over the 
most characteristic phenomenon in the re- 
cent evolution of New York Society. 


VII. 


For authentic glimpses of the smart set 
which to a considerable extent shapes and 
dominates New York Society to-day, we 
are under obligations to a series of stories 
by an author who, although she writes 
under the pen-name of ‘‘ Julien Gordon,”’ 
is known to be a lady whose qualifications 
for her position of singular distinction are 
universally acknowledged. We have no 
intention of departing from our immedi- 
ate purpose by discussing these novels 
from a literary point of view, though their 
possession of notable artistic merit seems 
sufficiently attested by the fact that Fried- 
rich Spielhagen, the well-known German 
novelist, has been at the pains to translate 
two of them into German, an unusual 
compliment from a writer of his eminence. 
It is as social documents that we now di- 
rect attention to these compositions, for a 
perusal of them may lead the foreign 
student of American institutions and of 
their social outcome to recast his notions 
of the degree of refinement and elegance 
attained in certain circles on this side of 
the Atlantic. The scene, indeed, of the 
author’s first story, A Diplomat’s Diary, 
is laid in Russia, but the principal figure, 
Mrs. Acton, is an American in whosé 
charming personality the most exacting 
observer would recognize that of a grande 
dame. The second tale of the series, 
A Successful Man, carries us to Newport 
and introduces us to a young married 
woman in whom the ideas, habits, and 
fascinations of a contemporary leader of 
fashion are exemplified. Other aspects of 
the same theme are brought out with a 
light touch, yet vividly, in a ‘third story, 
Mlle, Réséda, and especially in the fire- 
side chats between two of the more cor- 
spicuous actors, Mrs. Eustis and Mrs. 
Ayrault, who, while discoursing of their 
personal affairs, reveal to us tho social 
framework and atmosphere in which they 
move. There is less, though still cons sid- 
erable, illumination for the social student 
in a pathetic novelette, called Vampires, 
which deserves a careful analysis on lite:- 
ary grounds, It is, however, to the an- 
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thor’s latest and longest novel, A Puritan 
Pagan, whose motive is analogous to that 
of Adam Bede, that we are chiefly indebted 
for the hints and deductions embodied in 
this article. Not, of course, that the lad 

who signs herself ‘‘ Julien Gordon’’ for- 
gets the function of a tale-weaver, or even 
by way of digression enters on any elabo- 
rate social disquisitions. It is by side- 
strokes exclusively that she imparts infor- 
mation, but these are so incessant and sug- 
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gestive that by marking them attentively 
and piecing them together one may form 
a clear and lifelike picture of New York 
Society as it exists among the so-called 
Four Hundred, or rather, perhaps, among 
the Forty who constitute a species of inner 
oligarchy, essentially plutocratic it must 
be owned, yet not without a visible and 
potent leaven of aristocratic prepossessions 
and traditions. —Vineteenth Century. 





VIGNETTES IN SPAIN. 


BY REV. H. R. HAWEIS, 


TuErE is a charming map of the Medi- 
terranean and the Levant in Cook’s Guide, 
showing how delightfully easy and direct 
are all the routes, especially between Italy 
and Spain. That may be so, but the eye 
isa sad deceiver. See how you fly be- 
tween Calais and Marseilles : measure dis- 
tances between Mentone and Cadiz or 
Malaga, and you will be quite out of it. 
I tried the ‘‘ easy and direct’’ to Cadiz 
and Tangier; I did not sleep in a bed 
from Sunday night till Thursday, and then 
had only got as far as Cordova. Pass the 
Spanish frontier, and good-by to time and 
space as they exist in England, France, 
and even Italy. I propose to relate, for 
the benefit of those who have not enjoyed 
that particular line of countiy, how, sub- 
atituting iron rails fer a P. and O. from 
Genoa, 1 saw more of Spain than I in- 
tended, simply from the impossibility of 
getting along. Barcelona is still fairly 
French, and paved—at once picturesque, 
clean, and habitable. But to me all tran- 
sition towns lack the interest of new types, 
and it is only after Barcelona that real 
Spain begins, together with that inde- 
scribable indifference to progress, veracity, 
and meum and tuum which the ; Moor 
seems to have bequeathed to every land 
that he has once shadowed. No doubt a 
good deal of Spain is rocky, barren, or 
sandy ; but in spite of the dry water- 
courses and the barren sierras, which re- 
mind one of the Scotch Highlands, the 
wealth of aloes, the clive forests, skirted 
with snowy almond trees in full bloom, 
and the wide corn-lands, betray an allu- 
vial richness which culminates in the glori- 
ous orange groves of Valencia and Malaga. 


Between Castellan and Valencia my ex- 
press train, which goes about as fast as 
an average bathing machine at full speed, 
winds through acres and acres of fruit 
trees, ranged in chocolate-colored eaith, 
and so laden with oranges that only here 
and there can a green leaf be seen. The 
ground is strewn with the golden balls. 
They are piled up for storage in vast, ir- 
regular heaps. They lie rotting in the 
towns, all along the dusty roads; they 
float down the streams. At every station 
long cars are crowded with millions of 
oranges for export to America, England, 
Russia ;—the best packed in loose boards, 
to let the air through, each orange folded 
in tissue paper ; others in tubs and baskets 
stuffed with hay. A glow of rich gold 
flashes from straggling warehouses, piled 
like granaries with the sunset fruit. No, 
I would not have missed the Valencia 
orange harvest for all the social delights 
and ordered luxury of a P. andO, The 
less fertile plains are sown with white and 
yellow February wild flowers, with here 
and there a brilliant waste of blue crocuses, 
paler than our carpets of wild hyacinth, 
but not less lovely. The little birds are 
all shot down for table d’hdte, but 1 am 
surprised to see so many large birds of the 
plover tribe, and here and there a falcon ; 
partridges, too, on the hills, and a large 
light brown bird, with spiky wings like a 
rook’s, or a lazy stork ; but what those 
two wheeling eagles can be about above 
the olive groves, scarce a mile from yon 
quiet town, I cannot imagine. A stray 
rifle-shot will doubtless soon prove fatal 
to their enterprise. 

We pass a drove of wretched, worn-out 
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horses, turned out to nip the poor, dry 
pasturage : they are doubtless mere food 
for the bull-fights. I saw more bad 
horses and more good donkeys and mules 
in Spain than anywhere else, The-mules 
are amazing, and jacks-of-all-trades : how 
their slender legs bear those tons of sacks, 
the furniture of a house with the inhabi- 
tants on the top, is a true Spanish puzzle ; 
and such blind confidence have the people 
in their omniscience and probity that a 
man will not uncommonly travel for miles 
seated astride, with his back to the beast’s 
head and looking straight over his tail, 
without bothering himself about the side 
of the road or his destination either, the 
mule knowing quite enough about both. 
I felt the same thing in Tangier, when, 
relinguishing bridle and all idea of guid- 
ance, my mule took me at his own sweet 
will up and down perpendicular precipices 
and across pleasant paths, formed appar- 
ently by *successive earthq iakes. Under 
such circumstances, what you want is not 
intellect, but instinct ; and as to that you 
simply are not in it with a Spanish mule. 

I had been told about Spanish trains 
not being punctual, of Spanish clocks vary- 
ing, and so forth ; but between Barcelona 
and Valencia I found [ still had some 
things to learn. Of course the train could 
not go on till the station-master had done 
his coffee, nor could the engine be got to 
move till the driver had finished flirting ; 
the swashbuckler guard, armed with sword 
and carbine, hus also affairs of his own 
which may unexpectedly be permitted to 
control the Spanish pilgrim’s progress. 
But what isthis? In open country, miles 
from any station, the train suddenly pulls 
up. [ had noticed a man galloping across 
country. Well, he had been thrown in 
an adjacent field. The villagers were as- 
sisting him to rise; one held his horse. 
The group caught the engine-driver’s eye ; 
he simply stopped the train out of sheer 
curiosity. Further, will it be believed 
that most of the people got out and ran to 
join the gaping group? And we actually 
stopped on this idle errand for about 
twenty minutes, to the great content, ap- 
parently, of all but half a dozen English, 
including myself, and two American 
ladies. Night came, but no rest for me, 
the first class carriage being by that time 
not only crowded, but filthy. The official 
ticket-collector was among us, Besides 
hie uniform, he wore a hunting-pouch, 
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and had brought his fowling-piece. After 
snipping our tickets, he smoked himself 
to sleep. As day dawned he woke up 
and got talkative. He then coolly told 
the astonished travellers that, although 
bound to inspect tickets for another fifty 
miles, he should get out at the next sta- 
tion, have a little shooting on the Sierra 
Morena mountains, and catch the return 
train about mid-day! The train soon 
stopped ; he wished us all politely good- 
by, raising his official cap, got out with 
his gun and pouch, and we saw him no 
more. I ventured openly to. disapprove 
of his conduct. A Spanish gentleman 
shrugged his shoulders sympathetically, 
but seemed astonished when we talked of 
reporting the inspector, as if Spain could 
not go on at all if this sort of foreign in- 
tervention were countenanced. I at once 
appreciated the situation. I felt that to 
bother an employé in his amusements in 
Spain was like ‘‘ robbing the poor man 
of his beer” in England, The moralist 
within me became dumb; -I sank to the 
Spanish level, and held my peace. 

All I have to say about Valencia is: if 
you are there only for an hour, do not 
miss the market-place and the cathedral. 
I was there only a few hours, but shall 
not forget the picturesque confusion of 
cloaks, sombreros, chattering market-gitls 
with their nondescript wares — golden 
orange and date piles and melon heaps, so 
cool and green in the Spanish sun—sud- 
denly contrasted with the great cathedral 
hard by ; the peasants with their baskets, 
in and out of its solemn and gorgeous 
gloom ; the walls aglow with frescoes ; 
the relays of priests in the golden-backed 
choir, in front of the glittering altar, in- 
toning continuously in stentorian voices. 
Enough ! One sees at a glance where the 
great stage painters and masters of scenic 
effect, like Henry Irving, or Richard 
Wagner, or Meyerbeer, go for their 
‘* spectacle.” They don’t go to England, 
but to lands where life is poetry, market- 
ing romance, and religion a picturesque 
drama. I don’t mean to say that the 
drains don’t smell at Valencia, that ‘the 
people don’t cheat, that the houses are 
not ramshackle, the streets ill-paved, the 
priests corrupt, the people ignorant and 
superstitious ; the mighty colosseum of a 
bull-ring, too, at Valencia seems dispro- 
portionately large for a Christian town ; 
but, for all that, the heart of the poet and 
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the painter goes out to Valencia. Like 
‘Venice, you can dream over it—ycu can 
paint it. 

So we glide leisurely into Cordova— 
town of the true Moor; the roads mere 
bowlders, over which experienced horses 
drag vehicles with adamantine springs 
through natrow, reeking, picturesque 
streets, until the tourist, who pays two 
and a half pesetas per hour for this spas- 
modic locomotion, realizes that a day on 
foot is less severe exercise than a ‘‘ course’ 
at Cordova. But in presence of the 
unique cathedral all is forgiven and for- 
gotten. A vast, ancient mosqne of the 
eighth century, with an immense Chris- 
tian church inside, is as a detail. <A 
wilderness of pillars supporting arch within 
arch, until the bewildered eve seeks fer 
rest in dim distances, where still myriads 
of pillars fade into gloom, as of a marble 
pine forest! I don’t know how many 
acres this wondrous mosque covers. To 
me the bulk and complexity of its myste- 
rious and mighty fabric is far more won- 
derful than its treasures of emeralds, ru- 
bies, and uncut diamonds, its ancient gold 
and silver trophies, and even that marvel- 
Jous eighth century mosaic which is said 
to be worth £100 a square foot, and is in 
sich splendid preservation, When I 
cme out of my dream, the Spanish guide, 
who has forced himself upon ime and fol- 
lows me about, is still talking volubly in a 
language which I have assured him in half 
a dozen others that I do not understand. 
He will not leave me, however, but con- 
fines himself at last to noisy exclamations 
of surprise and gestures of admiration at 
everything right and left, as if he had 
uever seen any of it before. AsI emerge, 
the sordid life of Cordova is still further 
thrust upon me by three beggars, to whom 
I throw a ten-cent piece, and who pursue 
me with indignant remonstrances, inquir- 
ing, as far as I can make out, whether it 
is to be divided among them, or, if not, 
who is to have it. I have had enough of 
my Jehu. I pick my way back to my 
hotel, peering right and left. I then per- 
czive how the genius of the Moor has con- 
quered in Spain. Not only has he stamped 
the church; but every house, however 
poor and squalid in scale, is an Alcazar or 
an Alhambra—a bit of marble or tile, a 
square court, a fountain, a shrub, or at 
least cool grass, in the quadrangle ; but 
outside nothing to hint at anything be- 
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hind the bare walls. Indeed, all Moorish 
houses, even the wealthiest, resemble those 
ancient missals, with worn and shabby 
covers, which only flame out into splendid 
color and variety when opened. 

It would, however, be unfair to say 
that Cordova does not aim at modernity 
in its way, and I dare say its masher, with 
light cane and round hat, or even some of 
its carriage people, who sit in carioles be- 
hind the noisy and bell-bedizened Andalu- 
sian steeds, are prouder of their band- 
stand in the new drive—the Cordovan 
Rotten Row—than of the cathedral, or 
the splendid amphitheatre of distant hills, 
and such like Eternities and Immensities, 
which only exist for the benefit of the 
pilgrims in Spain, I had a taste, too, of 
a real fin de siecle Spanish landlord at my 
hotel—the best in the town, whee they 
know nothing except how to charge. The 
** Spanish landlord’’ was a Mogador Jew. 
When I inquired of him what boats crossed 
to Tangier or Gibraltar from Malaga and 
Cadiz, he at first volunteered a variety of 
information—not in the least correct, only 
made up to gratify me ; when, however, 
he found I wanted to fix a boat, he ad- 
mitted he knew nothing. I could find 
out nothing about anything; the only 
safe thing to do was to stop at his hotel 
—where could I be better off? In many 
places—as I soon found out when I asked 
him the next day to change a £5 Bank of 
England note. On English paper one ex- 
pects 15 per cent. at least ; the Jew would 
give me nothing !—said, with a sweet 
smile, that if he allowed more than his 
miserable 125 pesetas (a peseta is hardly 
over 9d.) it would be out of his own 
pocket—the liar! So I sallied forth, and 
got to a banker called Lopez, who offered 
me 8 per ccnt, exchange, with which miti- 
gated form of robbery I was glad to close, 
saying it was better than nothing ; at 
which he smiled cynically. On meeting 
my landlord-—who was evidently aston- 
ished I had changed my note at all—I let 
him know quietly, by showing him my 
extra 8 pesetas per cent., that I knew he 
had lied. He now completely changed 
front, and said he read the Bible. He 
was glad to find a Christian gentlenan— 
our religions were really the same. Not 
quite, 1 said: the Christians thought it 
was wrong to tell lies. Ah, true! There 
was no law against lying in the Decalogue. 
** No,’’ said I, ‘‘ only against swearing 
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falsely in a Jaw court.” He smiled inno- 
cently, like a man who kept the Com- 
mandments, and was sorry they were not 
good enough for me. But then a Chris- 
tian who would ‘cheat a Jew by changing 
money at a banker’s, deserved, perhaps, 
to groan under a mortal yoke, which 
neither he nor his forefathers could bear. 
This and more was written in his oily 
countenance as he licked the stamp and 
receipted a bill, from which I had only 
erased beer, café noir, stamps, and com- 
missions, all of which existed only in his 
Oriental imagination, 

As I passed through apparently opulent 
cities like Barcelona and Valencia, and 
fertile places where the earth seemed only 
to need occasional scratching to bring 
forth abundantly, I could not help remark- 
ing to a Spanish gentleman on the general 
poverty, scarcity, greed of money, and 
out-at-elbows condition of the country—a 
Jand where railway windows won’t shut, 
door-knebs won’t hold on, domestic pot- 
tery is habitually cracked, and a penny- 
worth of paint is not forthcoming—and 
this in climatic and agricultural conditions 
like those of Paradise! What does it 
mean? ‘* Bad government,’’ said my 
Spanish travelling companion, ‘* Every 
one robs—from top to bottom, from king 
to beggar ; so no one has any money, ex- 
cept a few wealthy capitalists, who own 
these vast lands which you gee those poor 
laborers weeding and ploughing as we 
pass. They are miserably paid. The 
nobles and 1ich merchants spend all on 
luxury in Madrid and Seville. The Gov- 
ernment is dishonestly served ; respectable 
people fight shy of politics ; the employ és 
are so ill-paid that they are forced to rob,” 
** But,”? I said, ‘should a new party 
come into power, would there be no change 
—no reform {’’ ‘* None,’’ said my com- 
panion ; ‘‘ look here, there are the Liberal 
and the Conservative monarchic parties, 
the Republicans and the Cailists ; no mat- 
ter who is in power, every one is tarred 
with the same brush.’’ ‘* But Castelar ?”’ 
‘* Yes, Castelar, the most eloquent and 
upright of men—what of Castelar? He 
is old. The Republic over which he pre- 
sided lasted just one year ; in that year it 
had four presidents; he was the last. 
What has he done? Next to nothing. 
The other day Castelar came to Seville 
and made a magnificent speech in favor of 
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freedom of religious opinion and educa- 
tion. Well, the ‘ dévotes’ ladies wanted 
to burn him ; the priests would have torn 
him to bits. Do people rob less? Is 
there any change? Castelar will die soon. 
What has he accomplished? Sce here is 
the mischief : each party is in power for 
a short time ; with each change of Gov- 
ernment every employé, from top to bot- 
tom, is changed ; the administration be- 
comes a scramble, in which no one knows 
his business, for no one has time to learn 
it. The one thing there is time for is to 
rob—and scant time for that. That is 
why Spain is poor. Even justice is ex- 
ploited, and the judges are biibed. The 
Crown Ministers are not always above sus- 
picion—no, nor the Crown itself. Not 
long ago, a mere adventurer rose from 
nothing in a few months to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Some one asked a 
question in the Chamber about certain 
thousands of pesetas unaccounted for— 
they had passed through his hands. He 
did net even attempt an explanation. The 
thing was too gross—he had to go. But 
when he retired into the country, he ce1- 
tainly stepped into a royal train which 
was somehow in readiness to convey him 
to a safe place. No; in Spain not even 
the Crown is above suspicion. You sent 
from England, the other day, some thou- 
sands of pounds, along with others, to 
help our people in the recent floods. 
Would you be surprised to hear that 
hardly any of that money reached the dis- 
tressed districts? Entangled, sir — en- 
tangled by Governinent officials ; the same 
as in Russia with the famine funds—only 
worse,’’ So chatted my candid friend. 
And yet with all this the Spaniards are 
delightful people— polite, considerate, 
kindly, especially to travellers. Even the 
officials do not cheat in small things (I 
have often had coppers returned to me), 
waiting no doubt for something better 
worth taking. Between Cordova and 
Seville I got out in the night for some 
refreshment, leaving my open travelling- 
bag, wraps, and pocket-book. I was un- 
able to re-enter my carriage in time, and 
got into another, for about fifty miles. 
On changing trains, I found ail the Span- 
ish occupants at the carriage window ; 
each had something belonging to me— 
rugs, books, papers, my coat, etc., and 
they all seemed as delighted to restore 
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everything intact as I was to recover it. 
One does not always find this sort of po- 
liteness in England or France. 

What can I say of Seville, the huge 
cathedral, and the Alcazar, which has not 
been said a thousand times? I will say 
of this otiose city that it is the pleasure 
city of Spain, even more than Madrid, 
which is over-commercial. The cathe- 
dral, terribly shaken by an earthquake 
some years ago, is still too much encum- 
bered with internal scaffolding to be fairly 
seen. I was, however, fortunate enough 
to find a priest going round with a private 
party, to whom he was showing the treas- 
ures in the sacristy : one solid silver shrine 
of the fifteenth century, which must have 
been twenty feet high ; a priceless thir- 
teenth century reliquary set with dia- 
monds, and of pure gold; the wood of 
the cross in hazardous quantities ; also 
some spurious wood of the cross—not 
quite authentic—about which the verger 
and the priest had a ‘most ‘prodigious and 
amusing wrangle ;—the priest maintaining 
stoutly that the wood the verger called 
doubtful was the wood carried in proces- 
sions, and so must be genuine ; the un- 
abashed verger withstanding the holy man 
to his face, and, indeed, contradicting al- 
most all his fluent statements, greatly to 
the edification of the visitors. At last the 
poor priest gave up, and let the dogmatic 
verger have it his own way. I was sorry 
to find the Alcazar Palace of the old Moor- 
ish kings quite so shabby, though parts 
have been freshened up. It has not been 
cared for in the past, and much damage 
done is irreparable. It is all what we call 
fine Alhambra decoration, but I regret to 
say whitewash has concealed — though 
some say preserved—a good deal of the 
old color here and there. Painters were 
sitting in its lonely marble courts, where 
even fountains have ceased to play or 
trickle. Outside, the sumptuous gardens 
of those famous old Moorish bandits, who 
were swept out six hundred years ago, 
still stand in their Moorish and barbaric 
symmetry, full of forlorn bloom of cactus, 
palm, oleander and fig-tree. Some of the 
fountains are here still in working order ; 
the long paths are invisibly perforated 
with minute holes in the encaustic tiles, 
and at a given signal thousands of tiny 
jets squirt up mysteriously to a great 
height, making a sudden misty vista of 
diamond spray in the blazing sunlight. 
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** These ancient kings knew how to live,’’ 
said my guide, It was a sentiment he re- 
peated at intervals as we walked through 
the stately Alcazar and its tropical gar- 
dens. It was about the only sensible 
thing he did say. The guides are grossly 
ignorant. [ soon put mine to the test, 
and gave him up. 

** What is about the age of these huge 
walls and towers that are still standing 
round old Seville ?”’ 

** Oh, sefior, antiques! cinque-cento— 
very old.’’ 

Later: ‘* What age did you say the 
walls were ?”’ 

** Oh, quite old ; at least first century.’’ 

And later, when he had forgotten about 
the date of the walls, I asked carelessly 
when they were built. 

** Five or six hundred years before our 
Lord ; quite two thousand years old.’’ 

‘* So,’’ said I, ‘‘ they are cinque-cento, 
first century, six hundred before Christ, 
and two thousand years old !”’ 

The guide shrugged his shoulders, quite 
unabashed, 

** The fact is, you don’t know anything 
about it.’’ 

‘* Ah, seflor, nobody knows !’’ 

‘* Very well; instead of five francs, 
here is a couple of pesetas. Now, go.’’ 
And he went. 

Of course the great cathedral ‘* Muril- 
lo’’ of the Conception is placed so high 
up in the sacristy that no one can realiy 
see it. Not even a Spanish guide is igno- 
rant of that masterpiece ; but he will very 
probably forget to take you to the old 
men’s hospital, in the chapel of which 
hang three of the greatest Muriltos in 
Spain—the ever-famous ‘‘ Boy with a 
Lamb,”’ ‘* Moses,Striking the Rock,’’ and 
‘* Christ Feeding the Multitude’’—all 
skied in favor of some tawdry bedizened 
dolls representing the Virgin and saints, 
which of course have the place of honor, 
and are, so to speak, ‘* hung on the line.” 

The interior of a Government cigar 
manufactory can be as well seen at Seville 
as anywhere. M. Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,’’ 
Minnie Hauk and Marie Roze, have famil- 
iatized us with one aspect of the cigar 
girl’s life. It is a very mixed affair in- 
deed. I entered this spacious cigar bar- 
rack at Seville, with its 6000 gitls and 
women of all ages. I walked through 
one vast room after another. All the 
windows were closed, the air reeking with 
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tobacco—rolled, twisted, sorted, done up 
in packets of cigars or cigarettes. Here 
are countless chattering groups of disor- 
derly girls and women, from seven or eight 
to eighty years old—many very pretty, 
all most dirty ; all types of Spanish beauty 
—pale, florid, dark eyes, impudent red 
mouths, long eyelashes, loose gestures, 
ribald cries ; countless babies in wooden 
cradles, rocked by mothers of all ages ; 
no law or order: the girls come and go 
when they like, work or idle about, or 
sleep, chatter, sing, and swear; but most 
seemed tolerably busy. There appeurs to 
be no rule ; they are paid for what they 
do, and at night disperse-—to low haunts, 
or the suburbs, or homes of divers kinds, 
generally in the Seville slums. If you 
glanced at a baby, the girl who owned it 
laughed and held out her hand for coin, 
At every moment chaff and insults and 
overtures were made to you all along the 
line. At last such a sense of oppression 
and sadness overcaine me as I thought of 
the poor little children, whom their moth- 
ers as a tule sell, callously, to the highest 
bidder for the most infamous purposes, 
even as themselves have been sold before, 
that I turned away, sickened, morally and 
physically, wondering, beneath that blue 
and cloudless heaven of bright Seville, 
how such things could happen. I met 
Madame Minnie Hauk at Cordova, and 
she told me that when she visited a to- 
bacco factory at Madrid, some of the girls 
who had been engaged as supers in the 
opera chorus had seen the famous singer 
in her favorite part of the cigar girl in 
‘*Carmen,’’ The report spread, and the 
poor girls crowded round the lady with 
the wildest enthusiasm, and gave her a 
regular ovation. Most touching it seemed 
to me that, in their polluted atmosphere, 
the girls should feel that art had done 
something to lift and idealize their sordid 
life, and lend to it an imaginative glory, 
aud the consecration of a good woman’s 


genius, As I passed out I saw several 
shrines—cleanly dressed Virgins, and 
saints glittering with tinsel, and carefully 
tended little altars, with fresh flowers. 
The poor girls seem to take a pride in 
keeping up these symbols of purity and 
heaven and holiness in the midst even of 
such a moral sewer as a cigar manufac- 
tory. Llow impossible is it, after all, to 
stifle the divine instincts; how tender 
should we be with ‘‘ broken reeds and 
smoking flax !’’ ‘* Lead, kindly light !’” 

At night I visited one of the common 
casinos of Seville, and saw the flamingo 
dance —a semicircle of commonly dressed 
and fairly handsome girls, with a row of 
thrumming men guitarists behind them. 
At intervals one and another came for- 
ward, and began posing and posturing 
rather than dancing. It seemed very 
dull, though not ungraceful. Each girl 
presently leaves the platform, and comes 
down to talk and drink and smoke with 
any one in the audience who will treat 
her, returning to her place when her turn 
comes round. This goes on from ten till 
five next morning. By that time all the 
gitls are hopelessly drunk, and are then 
led home by some sort of duenna—moth- 
er, aunt, or friend, It is quite an appal- 
ling sort of life to contemplate ; yet | am 
told that the Seville masbers, and even 
the jeunesse dorée of Seville turn in to 
these low places after midnight, and chat 
and drink with these preposterous girls, 

A drive in the Prado, or Seville Bois 
de Boulogne, brought my Spanish studies 
practically to a close, I shall not dwell 
on a wretched night at Cadiz, where the 
inns are abominable and the extortion 
equally so. I was glad, on a dazzling 
morn, at seven o’clock, in February, to 
push off, and hoist my lateen sails, and 
let white wings carry me away to the blue 
water. A mile or more out we hailed the 
Spanish steamer, and in six hours more 
I was in Tangier.—Contemporary Review. 
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Essays AND NoTEes ON SHAKESPEARE, By John 
W. Hales, M.A. New Edition. Pp. viii., 
300. London and New York: George Bell & 
Sons, 


TRIBUTES TO SHAKESPEARE. Collected and Ar- 
ranged by Mary R, Silsby. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Professor Hales, who occupies the chair of 
English Literature in King’s College, London, 
is well known as a Shakespearian scholar and 
critic, and his numerous contributions to Eng- 
lish periodicals on themes connected with the 
Elizabethan epoch, specially its blazing cen- 
tral sun, have always been warmly welcomed. 
The volume before us collects a number of 
these studies ; and though some of them per- 
haps go over ground well ploughed before, the 
points of discussion are so compactly and well 
presented that no objection will be found on 
this score. The first paper of special interest 
is that on Chaucerand Shakespeare. Mr. Hales 
takes ground that the great dramatic poet must 
have been familiar with the poet of the ‘‘ Can 
terbury Tales,” and that he drew inspiration 
from him, though we do not find in anything 
written by Shakespeare allusion to the first 
great Jight in English literature. Yet Shake- 
speare certainly knew Gower, the friend and 
contemporary of Chaucer, and was familiar 
with his “ Confessio Amantis.” That many 
of Shakespeare’s friends, Ben Jonson, Sel- 
den, Fletcher, Green, and others knew and 
loved Chaucer is beyond question ; so it isa 
matter of legitimate deduction that the ‘* Can- 
terbury Tales” must have fed the soul of the 
foremost poet of his own and all ages with 
** rich delights,’’ so keen would be the natu- 
ral sympathy with a genius so much akin to 
his own. Mr, Hales says very justly that the 
work of Chaucer was essentially dramatic, 
though the fact that dramatic form was then 
in its most rude and barbarous beginning was 
a necessary bar to its being adopted by the 
earlier poet, who naturally preferred the form 
already in vogue. The argument of parallel 
passages adopted by our critic and carried out 
with much curious felicity not by itself con- 
clusive, has due weight in co-operation with 
other indirect evidence, 

The paper on ‘‘ King Lear” is full of sug- 
gestive interest. This drama, as well as that 
of ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ ‘* Macbeth,” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
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though not classified with the historical plays, 
was founded on what passed for historical fact 
in the sixteenth century. The legend of King 
Lear was brought into currency by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth's ‘‘ History of the Britons,”’ 
where Lear appeais tenth in order from 
Brutus, the great-grandson of Aineas, So 
Lear's period was set in the first half of the 
eighth century B.c. The history was so gen- 
erally accredited that even the grave Lord 
Chief Justice Coke declares that the original 
laws of England were composed of such ele- 
ments as Brutus first selected from the Greek 
and Roman institutions. Mr, Hales insists 
that Shakespeare has in this play purposely 
conducted us into Pagan ages in spite of the 
fact that it is full of anachronisms, in which 
matter indeed the poet is always flagrantly care- 
less. The accumulated horrors which mark 
‘* Lear’ are supposed to indicate this desire 
of Shakespeare to emphasize the cruel and 
pitiless passions, that wallowing in blood- 
shed, which presumably distinguish heathen 
from Christian ages. The point is scarcely 
worth controverting, or one might suggest that 
‘* Macbeth”’ is only a little less ensanguined 
than the other. The raw material of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy is full of what we now call 
** penny dreadful” stutf—a fact which holds 
good of all his contemporaries, The various 
reasons adduced, however, to show that the 
poet purposed specially to illustrate the fea- 
tures of Celtic heathenism, and to paint in 
Lear a typical picture of the Celtic race, are 
interestingly pert. 

One of the cleverest papers in the book is 
that on ‘‘ The Porter in ‘ Macbeth.’” Many 
of the most astute critics of Shakespeare have 
strongly doubted the authentic character of 
the soliloquy of the Porter, and the short dia- 
logue, which follows it, between the Porter and 
Macduff, Even Coleridge denies their genu- 
ineness. He says: ‘“ The low soliloquy of the 
Porter and his few speeches afterward I be- 
lieve to have been written for the mob by 
some other hand, perhaps with Shakespeare's 
consent ; and finding it take, he, with the re- 
maining ink of a pen otherwise employed, 
just interpolated the words, ‘I'll devil-porter 
it no further ; I had thought to let in some of 
all professions that go the primrose way to 
the everlasting bonfire,’ Of the rest not one 
speech has the ever-present being of Shake- 
speare,’’ There is, however, a greater weight 
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of authority on the other side, and Mr. Hales 
sums up the argument in favor of authenticity 
with a good deal of conclusiveness. He shows 
that a porter’s speech isan integral part of the 
play ; that it is necessary as a relief to the 
surrounding horror ; that it is necessary ac- 
cording to the law of contrast elsewhere obeyed 
as an essential feature of dramatic construc- 
tion in the poet’s method; and that the 
speech is dramatically relevant and Shake- 
spearian both as to style and language, This 
argument of Mr. Hales irresistibly reminds us 
of De Quincey’s essay on ‘‘ The Knocking at 
the Gate,’’ who takes the same ground and 
presents the reasons with a keenness of analy. 
sis and a subtle psychological power which are 
made terribly effective in their appeal to the 
imagination by the beauty and eloquence of 
the style. The reader of Mr. Hales’s paper is 
referred to De Quincey’s essay should the sub- 
ject further interest him. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Halliwell Phillipps’s 
Papers Referring to Shakespeare’”’ is interest- 
ing in not so much what it tells us as in what 
it suggests of possibility Our knowledge of 
the details of the lives of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare is still somewhat obscure, but the mists 
have been growing thinner, Recent discov- 
eries at the Record Office have thrown much 
light on Chaucer, and the time is past when 
the statement of Stevens was true, that “ All 
that is known of Shakespeare was that he was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon, married, and 
had children there ; went to London, where 
he commenced actor and wrote poems and 
plays ; returned to Stratford, made his will, 
died and was buried.’’ The industry of Ma- 
lone and of along line of students and com- 
mentators has accumulated a considerable 
mass of detail, Mr. Hales says: 

‘*It is possible that yet greater additions 
may be made. ‘There may be lurking in the 
corner of some library, public or private, or 
in some not yet finally sifted public depository 
of national documents, still further illustra- 
tions of what may well be a central interest of 
all English-speaking peoples, [f ever—toecho 
words of Malone’s—if ever the office-books of 
Tilney and Sir George Bue should be found ' 
Tilney and Sir George Buc were Masters of 
the Rolls before Sir George Herbert ; and if 
ever their official records should be discovered 
it is probable that the dates of Shakespeare’s 
plays would be conclusively settled, and we 
should know for a certainty what was the 
progress of his art, and could stndy at our 
leisure his splendid growth. And itis easy to 
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conjecture other fountains of information that 
sooner or later may be opened.,”’ 

All this is apropos of Halliwell Phillipps’s 
discovery of a remarkable series of papers re- 
specting the Globe and Blackfriars theatres 
(found in the miscellaneous records of the 
Lord Chamberlain's office in 1870) showing 
the exact connection of Shakespeare with 
them. There is a vast amount of unearthed 
material scattered throughout England in the 
most out-of-the-way places, often coming to 
light. Now that systematic search is being 
made for everything bearing on interesting 
matters in the past of England, more of these 
will continue to come to light. The important 
documents which have been found in the 
muniment rooms of old families within a half 
century are astonishing in number and value, 
We have good ground for hoping that further 
information concerning the great personages 
of the Elizabethan time, literary as well as 
political, is not merely possible but highly 
probable. 

In thus briefly noticing some of the longer 
papers in Mr, Hales’s very interesting book, 
we would not forbear to say that there are 
many minor notes and memoranda full of 
curious interest to the Shakespearian student, 
There is a little carelessness in Mr, Hales's 
quotations now and then, It seems strange 
that a scholar of his attainments should, for 
example, misquote Keats’s well known lines : 


‘* Then felt he like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his view (!) 
(ken) ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific (from a peak in 
Darien.)” 


But interdum dormilal Homerus, to use a 
favorite quotation of his own, though applied 
somewhat grandiosely in the present case, — 


The ‘‘ Tributes to Shakespeare,” collected 
and arranged by Mrs. Mary R Suilsby, dedi- 
cated to Dr. W. J. Rolfe, so well known as a 
Shakespearian student, are, we are told, the 
outgrowth of a habit of the editor in preserv- 
ing in her note-books every poem addressed to 
the dramatist or inspired by his genius or 
personality, which fell under her notice, from 
1595-1891. Of course only the most pertinent 
are gathered here, Most of those of a recent 
date, including the American selections, have 
no special value aside from a certain charm or 
deftness of verse, and as showing the cmnipo- 
tent power of the master poet in stirring the 
fancies of thinkers of all ages. Many of the 
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latter the reader will quickly recognize as con- 
tributions to magazine literature by authors of 
every variety of note. The poems of an earlier 
date are more necessarily confined to poets of 
acknowledged standing in literature, or to 
those living near to the Shekespearian age, 
whose voice has the note of acquaintance or 
of the atmosphere of the period. In giving us 
in this compact form the offerings of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries or immediate succes- 
sors Mrs, Silsby has done good service. Many 
of these, often charmingly expressed, offer 
additional proof of the profound impression 
made by the great dramatist on those who were 
acquainted with his personality. Of course 
the poems of Ben Jonson, Milton Thomas 
Heywood, Davenant, and Dryden are pretty 
well known ; but there are many others of 
lesser note—some, indeed, scarcely known to 
the casual reader, which are of great interest. 
The special value of these poems. is their 
recognition of the man Shakespeare, whom 
they knew in his own human identity and 
recognized as the creator of those splendid 
intellectual results which have been growing 
in fame ever since. Mrs. Silsby has done her 
work with taste and thoroughness, and her 
little book is an agreeable addition toa Shake- 
spearian library. 


CUPID IN MODERN LIFE. 


Love Letters or A Wor~pty Woman. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, author of “ Mrs, Keith's 
Crime.’””’ New York : Hurper & Brothers. 


Love in its root and essence is much the 
same in all ages of the world, and Eros plays 
much the same tricks with human hearts ; but 
there is a vast variety, afler all, in the mani. 
festations of the god. Under the complex 
conditions of this civilization of ours, love 
and love-making assume phases more subtile 
and piquant than one can fancy, for exam- 
ple, in the chivalric period, or even, perhaps, 
in the age of Louis Quartoze and Queen Anne, 
It is not that Anteros has any less to do with 
modern !ove and marriage than he had a cen- 
tury or two since, but he does not attitudize 
quite as lubriciously, nor show his nakedness 
with quite the same shamelessness, He likes 
to wear the mask of bis nobler born brother. 
Love making of the fin de siécle, that which 
furnishes the text of Mrs. Clifford, finds its 
eause and inspirution both in Eros and An- 
teros, mingled with so many things of social 
policy, so much of business finesse and util- 
ity, such a strange interlacing and collision 
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of a thousand cross currents, that it is a ques- 
tion whether, with all the increased oppor- 
tunities for free intercourse between young 
men and women, hearts find their true mates 
any more surely than formerly, At all events, 
there is probably vastly more amusement in 
the preliminaries of marriage, as well as 
chance for experimenting before the fatal 
plunge is made, specially among the English- 
speaking peoples, where woman holds a posi- 
tion so much more honorable and indepen- 
dent than is accorded elsewhere, The phi- 
losophy of flirtation, after all, has a good deal 
more in it than the frivolous joker or even 
the serious moralist is often willing to admit. 

Mrs, Clifford in these brilliant letters at- 
tacks several sides of the problem of love and 
marriage with an acumen which offers food 
for thought. Naturally the main factor in 
her discussion is the love of woman for man, 
not the reverse, and in her analysis she tells 
the story of human hearts with no little dra- 
matic insight and freshness, The first sec- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ A Modern Corresp ondence,”’ 
records the awakening of a woman of deep, 
complex, and aspiring nature from her first 
fancy of love for a good but somewhat com. 
monplace young man, who could offer her all 
the material joys which wealth could give, 
His letters in their way are as suggestive as 
hers, as showing the point of view in a clear 
light, One can scarcely do better than give 
an extract from one of the lady’s letters : 

‘*T remember being told of a woman, who 
said she would rather have the one passionate 
devotion of the worst man that ever lived 
than all the affection and respect and regard— 
but these only—that the best could give, I 
did not understand her then. Idonow. For 
the first has in him the fire that any day may 
leap upward, but the other has only an even 
light by which one would see to everlastingly 
measure and excuse him. Beside the first 
one might walk through hell, not heeding its 
flames ; beside the last heaven itself would be 
monotonous, ‘This is what I mean in scoffing 
at goodness; what I mean now in turning 
almost with a shudder from the idea of being 
your wife, even though I still have some lin- 
gering love for you. The boundaries of good 
are known well enough, but in the bare pos- 
sibilities of their being broken down there is 
a strange, uncertain vista which fascinates 
me. It is the unknown quantities, the myste 
rious, that set one thinking and make one 
eager, Is not the world itself round, so that 
we see but little way ahead? How can you 
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expect me to accept my portion of it so flat. 
tened and laid out before me, that I can al- 
most see the whiteness of my own tombstone 
at the other end, No; let us end itall. Go 
to your life. Leave meto mine, 

‘* Marriage between us is not possible. A 
service might be read over us, one roof might 
cover us, one name identify us; but this 
would not be marriage—only a binding to- 
gether by a ceremony made for those not 
strong to stand by each other without it, 
which, in the eyes of the outer world, would 
make us man and wife, yet in our own hearts 
leave as miles apart, The most dreamy of 
relationships might be marriage rather than 
this ; nay, I can imagine it existing between 
two people who meet but half a dozen times 
in their lives, who never touch hands, who 
but dimly remember each other's faces, and 
yet whose hearts and souls steal out in the 
silence toward each other and meet in some 
strange fashion not known to ordinary men 
and women—an aching, almost passionate 
love that has nothing physical in it, and that 
seeks no human symbol for expression save 
that which puts itself forth in their work, 
Even this would satisfy me better than what 
you offer me, in which there would be the 
ever longing for more than you could even 
comprehend ; and yet it would not satisfy 
me, Iam notidealist enough nor poet either. 
I am a woman and alive to my finger tips ; 
and, if I am loved at all, would be loved 
wholly and altogether, as a man who is alive, 
too, and part of the living world knows how 
to love.” 

The second and longest section of this sug- 
gestive book is called ‘*‘ Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman,” which gives the title of the 
book itself. Quite an ela>orate story is 
sketched in the letters, It is the story of a 
girl who has allowed her heart to be ensnared 
by a fascinating and brilliant man, utterly 
selfish, without heart himself, and who drinks 
the passion bestowed on him as the legendary 
vampire is supposed to have drunk the blood 
of his victims, How the woman struggles in 
her enthralment for a long time in vain, and 
finally marries for wealth and station, where 
she expects to find rest if not perfect happi- 
ness, is indicated with great clearness, As 
will be seen, it takes an opposite view from 
the preceding story, yet both are made per- 
fectly probable under the given conditions, 
There are the two sides of the shield. 

The element of worldliness enters into all 
the conceptions depicted, but it is worldliness 
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tempered by many other elements, The or. 
dinary worldly marriage is that assumed to 
have been made with sole or, at least, main 
reference to the advantages gained in the di- 
rection of social ease and luxury. The world- 
liness of which Mrs, Clifford thinks and writes 
means far more than this, She has written a 
charming and stimulating book well worth 
reading by men and women, a book full of 
thought and searching insight into the human 
heart. That it deals solely with disappoint- 
ments and broken engagements does not les- 
sen its interest, 


A SOCIAL POCKET COMPANION. 

Wuat to Do. A Companion to ‘‘ Don’t,”’ 
By Mrs, Oliver Bell Bunce. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. 

Of all kinds of knowledge acquaintance 
with the canons of polite society and famili- 
arity with good form, if not the most lofty 
acquisition of the human mind, constitute 
surely one of the most useful. Without it 
even the man or woman of genius may be 
laughed at ; with it commonplace may become 
quite endurable, if not agreeable. Mr, 
Bunce’s world-famous ‘‘ Don't,’’ which has 
run through numberless editions and has been 
translated into a number of foreign languages, 
has now a pendant in this little manual writ- 
ten by his wife. It discusses in a terse and 
pointed way al] those matters which the man 
or woman of society should know about. It 
treats of introductions, cards, calls or visits, 
invitations, good manners in public, dress for 
gentlemen and ladies, letters, the characteris- 
tics of good breeding, dinners, receptions, be- 
trothals, weddings, gifts, anniversaries, birth- 
days, christenings, and the amenities of life 
generally, It does not aspire to the oracular 
utterances of a Ward McAllister, but it says 
what it has to say in a modest, straightfor- 
ward style, says it well, and comprises a world 
of matter in a nutshell. The author covers 
her ground with good taste and ample knowl- 
edge, and the reader will find in this dainty 
little manual, which mechanically is an excel- 
lent specimen of book making, the substance 
of all the things of its kind he or she need 
know. Its convenience of form—for it may 
be slipped into the vest pocket—is an added 
attraction. It ought to take a popular place 
among the very many similar books now on 
the market, most of which are verbose, not 
only from the value of its matter, but from 
the brevity and compactness of the presenta- 
tion. 
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Tue title which Mr. Swinburne has chosen 
for his forthcoming tragedy is ‘‘ The Sisters.” 


A new pampyhieteer has risen in England 
yet older than Mr. Gladstone. Earl Grey, 
who is now in his ninetieth year, has sent to 
press with Messrs, Macmillans a pamphlet on 
the Commercial Policy of the British Colonies 
and the McKinley Tariff, which was found to 
be too long for publication as an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, as was originally intended. 


Dr. L. Getcer, the able editor of the 
** Goethe Jahrbuch,"’ has been fortunate 
enough to secure for this year’s issue, which 
has just been published, besides other inter- 
esting matter, some verses on Frederick the 
Great, discovered among Goethe's literary re- 
mains, The general meeting of the Deutsche 
Goethe Gesellschaft will be held on June 11th. 


Tue collection of historical documents and 
letters formed by the late Dr. John Webster, 
of Aberdeen, was recently sold in London, 
Among the form2r class, we may mention an 
autograph letter of Oliver Cromwell, of De- 
cember 17, 1642, desiring Captain Vernon to 
pay George Barton, Cromwell's servant, the 
money for the payment of his troop, according 
to Lord Essex's warrant. With this is bound 
up, in a morocco volume, the originul war- 
rant, letters from Carlyle and Mr. 8. R. Gar- 
diner, and portraits, Of the latter class, the 
following criticism by Wordsworth, dated 
April 27th, 1815 : 

‘* You mentioned ‘ Guy Mannering’ in your 
last. I have read it. 1 cannot say that 1 was 
disappointed, for there is considerable talent 
displayed in the performance, and much of 
that sort of knowledge with which the author's 
mind is richly stored. But the adventures 
are, I think, not well chosen or invented, and 
they are still worse put together; and the 
characters, with the exception of Meg Mer- 
rilies, excite little attention.’’ 


A LITERARY curiosity has recently appeared 
in England, It is entitled ‘‘The Fate of 
Feuella,’’ a novel, by no less than twenty-four 
authors, including Helen Mathers, Justin 
McCarthy, Conan Doyle, Florence Marryat, 
H. W. Lucy, ‘‘ Tasma,” Joseph Hatton, Clem- 
ent Scott, ‘ Rita,’’ Adeline Sergeant, Manville 
Fenn, May Crommelin, and F, Anstey ; with 
over seventy illustrations, 

Amone the principal articles in the ninth 
volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia are the fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ Round Towers and Stonehenge,”’ by 
Dr. Joseph Anderson ; “ Rousseau,’’ by the 


Rev. H. G. Graham ; “ Rowing,’ by Mr. W. B. 
Woodgate ; “ Royal Family,’’ by Mr, Thomas 
Raleigh ; ‘‘ Rubens,” by Mr. J, M. Gray ; 
“ Runes, S., and T.,’’ by Canon Isaac Taylor ; 
** Russia, St. Petersburg, Siberia,’”’ by Prince 
Kropotkine ; ‘‘ Sacrifice and Septuagint,’’ hy 
the Rev. James Strachan ; ‘‘Saint Beuve,”’ 
by Mr. T. Hume Brown ; “St, Simon and Ma- 
dame Sévigne,” by Mr. Thomas Davidson ; 
‘Lord Salisbury,’ by Mr, Frederick Green. 
wood ; ‘‘ Salvation Army,”’ by Mr. Bramwell 
Booth ; ‘‘ Samaritan Pentateuch, and Books of 
Samuel,” by the Rev. J. Sutherland Black ; 
** Samoa,” by Mr. C. P, Lucas; “ George Sand,” 
by Mr. Saintsbury ; “ Sanskrit,” by Professor 
Eggeling ; ‘*‘ Scandinavian Mythology,’’ by 
Professor Rasmus Andersen ; ‘‘ Schelling and 
Schopenhauer,’”’ by Professor Caldwell ; 
‘‘Schleiermacher,” by Dr.  Pfleiderer ; 
“Schnitzer, Eduard (Emin Pasha),” by Dr. 
Felkin ; ‘Science,’’ by Professor Knott ; 
‘“* History of Scotland,’’ by Professor George 
Grub ; ‘‘ Language,’’ by Dr. J. A, H. Murray , 
‘* Literature,’’ by Mr. T. Hume Brown ; ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Scott,’’ by Mr. Andrew Lang ; ‘‘ Scot- 
tish Philosophy,’’ by Professor Seth ; ‘‘ Sculp- 
ture,” by Mr. Charles Whibley ; ‘‘ Sea and 
Sounding,’’ by Dr. John Murray ; ‘* Secular- 
ism,” by Mr. G, J. Holyoake ; ‘* Shakspere 
and Shelley,” by Professor Dowden ; ‘‘ Sheri- 
dan,’’ by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘ Shorthand,’’ by 
Mr. Isaac Pitman ; ‘‘ Philip Sidney,”’ by Pro- 
fessor F. T, Palgrave ; “ Silk,’’ by Mr. Thomas 
Wardle ; ‘‘ Silurian System,’’ by Professor 
James Geikie ; ‘‘ Slang,” by Mr. C. G. Le. 
land ; ‘* Slavs,’’ by Mr. W. R. Morfill; “ So. 
cialism,’’ by Mr. T. Kirkup ; ‘‘ Socrates,’’ by 
Mr, D. G. Ritchie ; ‘‘ Sonnet,’’ by Mr, Theo- 
dore Watts ; ‘‘ Sophocles,’’ by Professor Lewis 
Campbell ; ‘‘ Southey and Strafford,’’ by Mr, 
F. Hindes Groowe ; ‘‘ Spain,” by the Rev. 
Wentworth Webster and Mr. H. Butler-Clarke ; 
““ Herbert Spencer,’’ by Professor Sorby ; 
** Spenser,’’ by Professor Hales ; ‘*‘ Sphinx," 
by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole ; ‘‘ Spiritualism,"’ 
by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace ; ‘‘ Dean Stan- 
ley,’’ by Professor Story ; ‘* Statutes,’’ by Sir 
T. B. Maxwell ; ‘‘ Steam and Steam Engine,” 
by Professor A. B. W, Kennedy ; ‘‘ Richard 
Steele,’ by Mr. Austin Dobson ; ‘' Sterne,’’ 
by Dr. H. D. Traill ; ‘‘ Strawberry,”” by Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore, Another volume, the tenth, 
will complete the work, 


A new work on the history, present position, 
and prospects of the negro race is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title of ‘‘ The 
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Lone Star of Liberia ; or, Reflections on our 
own People,’”’ by Mr, Frederick Alexander 
Durham, of Lincoln's Inn, The book will be 
prefaced with an introduction by the Countess 
Clementina Hugo. 

Mr. Georce Mirruin Datuas, who was 
United States Minister at St. Petersburg and 
afterward at London, kept a diary which is 
about to be published, Mr, Dallas's private 
letters, written from London between 1856 
and 1860, appeared in 1870, somewhat to the 
dismay of many persons referred to. His 
diary, however, is understood to be less per- 
sonul and more serious, 


At the sale of the library of the late Mr. 
Cook, Mr. Murray's partner, various curious 
things were disposed of, among them proof- 
sheets of several portions of the works of 
Byron. The most important of these is a 
volume containing the original manuscript of 
Stanzas 77 to 83, 89 and 90 of the second canto 
of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” as well as the first proof 
and revises of it showing the additions made 
by the author to the poem as it originally 
stood ; also various minor alterations in the 
poem, the notes, and other portions of his 
works (including ‘“* Curse of Minerva.’’ minor 
poems, etc.), all in the handwriting of the 
poet. It appears from this highly interesting 
volume that the second canto of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold’’ originally contained but 88 stanzas, 
and was afterward extended to 98. Messrs, 
Sotheby were the auctioneers, 

Mr. Samvet Davey has got hold of a journal 
of Victor Hugo (‘* Journal de ]’Exil’’), consist- 
ing of about 2000 closely written pages, as 
well as nearly 1000 letters addressed to the 
poet, which were included in six large bundles 
of miscellaneous papers which Mr. Davey's 
late son purchased some years back, and 
which seem to have been sold out of Hauter 
ville House as waste paper. This journal 
commences July, 1852, and continues until 
1856. It isa minute record of the conversa- 
tions of Victor Hugo with his family, friends, 
and distinguished visitors ; they seem to have 
been taken down day by day, and the whole 
must have been carefully gone over by Victor 
Hugo himself, as he has made corrections and 
additions in his own handwriting. 

The correspondence extends over a period 
of nearly fifty years. There are letters from 
eminent authors, artists, musicians, actors, 
politicians, and political refugees from every 
quarter of the globe. Among them isa State 


Paper, of thirty-four folio pages, dated 1848, 
signed by Charles de Bourgoin, addressed to 
General Bedeau, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
It describes the position of affairs in each of 
the countries of Europe, also the character 
and surroundings of the sovereigns then reign- 
ing, as well as the princes of the royal houses, 
etc, Of the journal Mr, Davey has printed 
an abstract, 


Mr, Fraser Rar publishes in the Atheneum 
a letter from Mr. Alfred Morrison, a great col- 
lector. Mr. Rae says : 

‘‘His own opinion is unfavorable to the 
hypothesis that Francis was Junins, Being 
personally interested in -the Junian hand- 
writing, he felt anxious to have an opinion 
upon it of aliving authority of perfect im- 
partiality, and of a capacity which is beyond 
dispute, No one who is acquainted with the 
position of M. Etienne Charavay in Paris can 
hesitate about accepting his decision with 
great respect on any moot point regarding 
handwriting. The following note from Mr. 
Morrison to myself will be read with interest : 


‘Tt is abont two years ago that Mr, 
Mannde Thompson, of the British Museum, 
was kind enough to allow M. Charavay, of 
Paris, to look at the Junius Lette s and to 
compare them with the private letters of Sir 
P. Francis, some of which belonged to the 
Museum and some to myself, M. Charavay 
carefully examined them all, 1] then asked 
him two questions: 1, Was the handwriting 
of Junius a feigned hand? His reply was, 
‘Certainly not.”” 2, Was the writing of 
Junius like that of Francis? His reply was, 
“ Cerlainly not.’”’ M, Etienne Charavay is, 
I believe, considered a good authority upon 
the authenticity of mss., and also upon ques- 
tions of handwriting.’ 

“T may add that in this matter M. Chara- 
vay’s freedom from bias is as complete as his 
coinpetence. Both Junius and the controversy 
about him are subjects which do not concern 
him. His opinion is that of one who ‘is im- 
partial as well as having authority, and not of 
a mere remunerated expert, I may further 
add that I have in my possession letters writ- 
ten hy members of the present Parliament of 
which the handwriting far more closely re- 
sembles that of Junius than that of Francis 
does. All the evidence which I have been 
able to collect favors the contention that the 
Junian hand is a natural one, and I repeat 
that, unless the handwriting of the Junian 
manuscripts be feigned, which remains un 
proved, then Francis was not Junius, 

“*W, Fraser Raz,” 
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Tue Last ‘‘ New Force.”—A good many dis- 
credited ‘‘ new forces’’ are wandering about 
just now. Having ceased to be fashionable 
or lucrative, they have, according to well- 
established custom, left the metropolitan stage 
and taken to the provinces or the Antipodes ; 
some of them have retired altogether into ob- 
scurity, whence they will no doubt in due 
time emerge again under well-chosen aliases, 
like other fashions renovated from the fantas- 
tic wardrobes of the past. Among the most 
popular and lucrative of the ‘‘ new forces’’ 
which in the course of the last few decades 
have enjoyed a fleeting popularity upon the 
stage and have arrayed themselves in a dress 
suited to attract the gobemouches of popular 
science and credulous psychology have been 
the mesmeric fluid, the electro-biological, the 
‘* odic” force, and ‘‘ animal maguetism,” so- 
called ; the spiritualistic force which aided 
the Davenport Brothers, the thought-reading 
powers of Bishop, the disintegrating and re- 
integrating forces of Minnie King and of her 
successors, the Mahatmas. Some of these 
were taken seriously by men of scientific 
reputation, such as Mr. Crookes, Mr, Hug- 
gins, and Mr. Russell Wallace ; but they have 
faded into the EHwigkeit as scon as they ceased 
to prove profitable to the stage performer or 
to attract paying audiences to the music-halls, 
which seem to be their favorite seats of 
‘ manifestation.”” Just now there is a rush 
to see a new performer, who is wise enough 
to be a little uncertain in her own mind 
whether she embodies the ‘‘ odic’’ force or 
the magnetic or the mesmeric, or a compound 
of all of them, thus offering an interesting 
medley of doubts which does not pledge her 
to anything, and leaves it open to all the mir- 
acle-mongers to offer their own solution. Her 
feats rival if they do not excel some of those 
of the ‘‘ strong men’’ who have preceded her 
on the stage and in public favor; neverthe- 
less she is a weak woman, whose modus oper- 
andi dispenses with any obvious apparatus, 
and is apparently difficult of detection. The 
‘* magnetic” theory holds the field, although 
it is obviously untenable, and the trick ap- 
pears to be one of physical ingenuity, such as 
have grown common enough in the United 
States. Meantime people will naturally be 
anxious to see the new mystery while it is 
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still novel here or until it is found out. How 
long that will be we shall not attempt to fore- 
cast,— British Medical Journal. 


Heavy Rarnratrs.—We measure rain by 
catching it in a vessel called a rain-gauge, the 
area of whose mouth is accurately known, and 
then calculate how deep the layer of water 
would have been if all the rain that fell into 
the gauge had been spread out evenly ona 
surface of the size of its mouth, A gallon of 
water would only cover a space of two feet 
square if spread out in a layer an inch thick, 
Accordingly, an inch of rain falling on an acre 
of land amounts to 100 tons of water, and the 
same fall per square mile would give 60,000 
tons. Now an inch of rain falls not very un- 
frequently at stations on our west coast in the 
course of a day, so that we can easily see why 
two or three days’ heavy rain causes floods in 
most of our rivers. The area drained by the 
Thames is sixty five square English miles, or 
five square geographical miles, as stated by 
Sir J, Herschel ; and, accordingly, an inch of 
rain falling on that district would give us 
4,000,000 tons of water, which must almost 
all of it drain off the high lands and flood 
those lying lower before it, ultimately finds its 
way tothe sea, However, (ae wettest weather 
with us is almost dry when compared with 
that experienced between the tropics in the 
rainy season, , Captain Roussin says of 
Cayenne that between February 1st and Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1820, tweive feet seven inches of rain 
fell. The wettest region on the earth is not, 
however, Cayenne, or even a district situated 
between the tropics, The distinction is justly 
claimed by Cherra Ponjee, in the Cossia Hills, 
lying northeast of Calcutta, There, in June, 
1851, at an elevation of 4500 feet, 12 feet 3 
inches were measured, while the total annual 
rainfall is 600 inches or 50 feet! The average 
rainfall on our own west coasts is about 30 
inches,so that at Cherra Ponjee twenty times as 
much falls, and that within the space of six 
months, The reason of this unequal distribu- 
tion of the fall is that when the monsoon 
changes, and the warm and moist southwest 
wind is blowing northeastward toward Cen- 
tral Asia, it meets a ridge of high land which 
it must pass over, and in its passage it is 
chilled, and deposits its burden of water on 
the western slopes of the hills, -- World of Won- 
ders. 





